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Sad  about  that  old  star.  She  used  to  be  such  a  paper  doll,  totalled  over  $1,250,000  in  additional  schedules  since 
Now  she  puffs  a  lot.  Performs  mostly  for  older  audiences  the  Single  Rate  for  our  combination  started,  a  year  ago. 
—who  remember  her  when.  Times  have  changed.  You’ve  Why,  we’re  even  running  more  daily  linage  than  the  old 
got  to  see  the  new  talent  irt  town.  The  Sun-Times  and  girl  and  her  co-star.) 

Daily  News  combination.  Get  with  it.  Forget  the  past  and  think  of  your  future. 

Play  to  2,567,000  readers  every  day.  Reach  the  We  can  get  it  for  you  — retail! 
young  buying  market  again.  And  start  paying  retail  rates 

for  your  n^onal  newspaper  dates.  (It’s  a  sellout!  We’ve  Chicago  SunTimes/Chicagp  Daily  News 


/ 


Which  dot  is  inside? 

This  is  a  Jordan  curve  —  a  circle 
twisted  out  of  shape.  Analyze  the 
problem  and  you’ll  see  that  the  dot 
on  the  right  is  inside  the  circle 
because  a  line  from  it  crosses  the 
curve  an  odd  number  of  times. 


There’S  a  new  way  to  buy  weekday  newspaper  readership  in 
New  York.  When  you  want  the  inside  track  on  families  with  1,  2  or 
more  children,  use  the  analysis  method  of  modern  math  . . . 

The  Journal-American  includes  within 
its  circle  580,000  readers  in  homes 
with  children  under  15  years  of  age 

. . .  280,000  more  than  the  Herald  Tribune 
. . .  225,000  more  than  the  World-Telegram 
. . .  21 0,000  more  than  the  N.Y.  Post 

And  the  Journal-American  has  a  better  advertising  cost  efficiency  — 
only  $1.41  per  1,000  readers  for  a  1,000-line  ad.  The  Journal-American 
attracts  the  family  market  because  it  provides  so  many  more  helpful 
features  for  parents. 

Ask  your  Hearst  Advertising  representative  to  show  you  more  of  the  new 
math  and  why  the  best  3-paper  buy  in  New  York  includes  the 
Journal-American. 


New  York 


Joum 


merican 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

CIRCULATION  NOW  553,283  DAILY  842,033  SUNDAY 


THE-  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tines-Unian 

Albany  Knickerbtcker  News 

Baltinare  News  American 

Bostan  Recerd  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Les  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  Yerk  Jeurnal-American 
San  Antania  Ught 
San  Francisce  Euminer 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


The  1965  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “a 
distinguished  example  of  reporting: 
on  international  affairs”  has  been 
awarded  to  J.  A.  Livingston,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  for  his  series  of  articles  last 
November  on  the  prospects  for 
American  trade  with  the  Iron 
Cairtain  nations  of  Europe. 

Livingston’s  series,  titled  “The 
Powerful  Pull  of  the  Dollar,”  summed 
u[)  the  information  he  gathered 
during  a  trip  of  more  than  two 
months  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations,  as  well 


as  the  major  capitals  of  Western 
Europe.  He  talked  with  government 
officials,  bankers,  businessmen, 
economists  and  planners. 

His  first  article  began: 

countries  oj  Eastern  Europe,  all 
oj  them,  are  hungry  for  dollars. 

‘‘'’If  they  can't  get  American  money, 
they'll  settle  for  West  German  marks, 
French,  Belgian  or  Swiss  Jrancs,  British 
pounds — any  hard  currency  to  buy  what 
the  Soviet  Union  can't  supply: 

“  The  industrial  know-how  of  the  West. 


“Over  and  over  again  during  my  trip 
behind  the  obviously  corroding  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  I  encountered  receptivity  to  capital¬ 
istic  ways — sometimes  open,  sometimes 
covert,  but  always  present." 

Journalism’s  highest  honor  has 
come  to  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
for  two  successive  years. 

In  1964,  two  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
reporters,  James  V.  Magee  and 
.'\lbert  V.  Gaudiosi,  and  a  Bulletin 
photographer,  Frederick  A.  Meyer, 
shared  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  “a  dis¬ 
tinguished  example  of  local  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.” 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  named  1965  Pulitzer  winner 
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Five 
Years 
Ahead 
of  Time? 


What’s  ahead  for  combination  morning¬ 
evening  newspapers  published  in  large  cities 
without  competing  dailic's? 

Some  newspaper  executives  predict  that 
within  five  years  successful  combination  pub¬ 
lishers  will  turn  one  of  their  papers  to  strict 
emphasis  on  local  news. 

That's  what  we’ve  already  done  with  The 
Evening  Independent,  where  local  news,  and 
only  local  news,  is  big  news  on  every  page.  Top 
non-local  stories  get  coverage  .  .  .  but  only  cap¬ 
suled  treatment  in  two  columns  on  the  front 
and  sports  pages.  The  remaining  pages  are  com¬ 
pletely  devoted  to  topics,  events,  people  and 
pictures  on  the  St.  Petersburg  scene. 

Even  columns  are  localized  with  staffers  or 
community  authorities  writing  specifically  about 
the  local  scene  on  such  diversified  subjects  as 
bridge,  gardening,  astronomy,  mobile  home  life, 
coin  collecting,  pet  care  and  retirement  living. 

In  The  Independent,  pot  holes  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  street  are  more  important  than  political 
pot  boilings  in  the  nation’s  capital.  And  because 
The  Independent  cares  about  the  little  things 
that  are  big  in  the  lives  of  its  readers,  more  and 
more  readers  care  more  about  The  Independent. 


pptpraburg  Cimrs 

S  BtST  NEWSPAPCR 


and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Books  and  Finley,  Inc. 


MAY 

24- Jun*  4— American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  ar.o  Pro¬ 
motion  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25- 3(^lnternational  Press  Institute,  London. 

27-29— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Chinook,  Yakima. 

27— 29— Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association  16th  Annual  Southern 
Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Hotel  Wade  Hampton,  Cciumbia, 
S.C. 

28—  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Windsor,  Ont. 

29—  Canadian  Press  French-language  mseting>.  Montreal. 

29— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Adventure  Inn,  Hilton  Head. 

29 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

JUNE 

3-5— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Riverside  Motor  Lodge,  Gatlinburg. 

5-  Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 

6- 9 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Concord  Hotel, 

Kiamesha  Lake,  N.Y. 

7- 8— Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press,  Westbank  Motel,  Idaho  Falls. 
7-18 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  (news¬ 
papers  under  75,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

7- 25— New  York  City  Seminar  in  Interpretive  Writing,  sponsored  by  the 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  School  of  Journalism,  Seminar  Club,  New  York  City. 
10-12 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

10- 13 — California  Press  Association,  Giant  Forest  Lodge,  Sequoia  Na¬ 
tional  Forest. 

11- 12 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Fayetteville. 

12-  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

12-13— Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of 

Virginia.  Charlottesville, 

16— 19— National  Editorial  Association  80th  annual  convention  with  Texas 
Press  Association,  Baker  Hotel.  Dallas. 

17—  California  AP  Editors  Council,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Winnipeg. 

18-19 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sponsoring  Editors 
Conference,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18-20— California  Press  Photographers  Association-,  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe, 
Stateline,  Nevada. 

18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel.  Spring  Lake. 
20-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association-.  Bald 
Peak  Colony  Club,  Melvin  Village,  N.H. 

20-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Jack 
Tar,  San  Francisco. 

20-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

20- 24 — AN  PA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference. 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 25— Edpress  Institute,  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y. 

21-25— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute 
Production  Management  Conference,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- July  2— American  Press  Institute  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (news¬ 
papers  under  50,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23-26-— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
23-26— California  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ocean  House,  San 
Diego. 

25-26 — Pennsylvania  State  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Pittsburgh. 
25-26— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel,  Gearhart,  Gear¬ 
hart. 

25- 26— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 

26- 29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler  Hilton,  Boston. 

27-  Blair  Summer  School  for  Journalism  (six  weeks),  Blalrstown,  N.J. 

JULY 

12-16— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

22- 25— Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associations,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

AUGUST 

2-13 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Otseage  Hotel. 

Cooperstown. 

8-10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Blltmore  Hotel, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

15-17 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica,  Houston. 
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Effective  June  1,  1965  the  firm  of 

CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

will  become  National  Advertising  representatives 

for  the 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  and  NEWS 


Serving  Northern  California’s  PACESETTER  Market  in  Sales  and  Income 


“Down  in  Maine" 
the  results  of 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  S 

consulting  and  engineering  design 
for 

THE  GUY  GANNETT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

will  soon  be  visible  to  the  citizens  of  Portland. 


LOCKWOOD 
GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  '6.  3!6  Stuart  Street 
NT  JV  YORK  77.  200  Park  Ave  -  Pan  Am  Bldg. 
SPAiRTANBLJRG.  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 
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FILLEIRS,  on  rare  and  unhappy  occasions,  can  complete  a 
column  with  devastating  effect  because  of  their  juxtaposition 
with  a  coinciding  story.  Dick  Ellers,  pmlice  reporter,  Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle,  wrote  the  story  of  a  suicide.  In 
makeup,  this  two-line  filler  was  added  at  the  bottom:  “It  is  a 
crime  to  attempt  suicide  in  the  U.  S.”  The  man’s  family  was 
upset,  justifiably.  To  round  out  the  irony  and  grisly  coincidence, 
the  man’s  name  was  Filler. 

The  M,  E,  Award 

'Hiis  is  the  time  of  year. 

Management  and  the  Boards, 

Call  me,  and  think  it  cfueer^ 

We  didn’t  win  awards! 

— Frank  Del-Witt 

— Editor  Talbot  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald,  is  on  a  trip 
around  the  world.  .  .  .  Bob  Finucane,  public  relations  man  wi^ 
the  Sun  Oil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  his  always  interesting 
“collection  of  incidental  information  issued  without  deadline  or 
headline  solely  for  newsroom  shut-ins,”  reports  that  Wayne 
Freeman,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  once  was  press  secretary  for 
one  of  James  F.  Byrnes’  political  campaigns  and  lost  10  pounds 
in  the  process  while  the  candidate  gained  five.  .  .  .Jim  Wynn, 
director  of  publications,  McNeese  State  College,  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  who  has  a  tv  sports  broadcast  as  a  sideline,  writes:  “Tlie 
item  in  your  May  1  column  concerning  the  cruiseship  ‘Oceanic’ 
and  its  Magrodome  provided  me  with  a  signoff  kicker  for  my 
television  broadcast.  I  stated  that,  in  a  small  way,  the  Magrodome 
was  a  seagoing  version  of  Houston’s  fabulous  Astrodome — a 
mere  canopy  by  comparison,  but  then  the  cruiseship  Oceanic  is 
just  a  pirogue  compared  to  Houston,  Texas.  Incidentally,  I  gave 
your  column  as  the  source  of  the  Magrodome  information.  Being 
a  former  newspaperman,  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  E&P.  You  seem 
to  like  column  headings  and  mine,  when  I  was  writing  newspaper 
sports,  was  called  ‘The  Wynning  Way.’  However,  more  than 
once  1  was  asked  by  people  who  mispronounced  it  if  I  was  the 
fella  who  wrote  ‘The  ^liining  Way.’  Some  probably  pronounced 
it  The  Wining  Way  too.”  Mr.  Wynn  formerly  worked  for  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  as  sports  editor  and  before 
that  was  with  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  New  Iberia  (La.) 
Daily  Iberian  and  Houma  (La.)  Courier,  where  he  began  work 
in  1950. 

People  Are  for  Funnies 

To  fill  each  page  with  ads  and  news 
May  be  good  economics. 

But  there  are  readers  one  would  lose 
Without  a  space  for  comics. 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Heady  heads:  “Ham  Is  Sliced  Thick  in  Slick  Harlow 
Flick” — and  “Dear  Moms:  Warmest  Regards,  Sol” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  “Doctor  Kicks  At  Pointed  Shoes” — Indianapolis 
News;  “Roosevelt’s  ‘Rough  Riders’  Will  Reminisce”  and  “Flyers’ 
Fears  Forgotten  in  Face  of  Burned  Boy’s  Bravery”  and  “Flaws 
In  Flues,  Cracks  In  Stacks” — Seattle  Times;  “Stare,  Stare, 
Whistler’s  Mother  Doesn’t  Care” — Hartford  Times;  “Kan’t 
Spell  Rite?  Blame  Errors  Maid  In  Adz  On  Sines” —  Indianapolis 
News.  .  .  .  The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  came  out  with 
a  banner  head  “Senate  Ousts  Johnson!”  (it  referred  to  the 
Oklahoma  State  Senate  voting  to  oust  an  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  Justice).  That  same  morning,  the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  front  page  devoted  to  coverage  of  a  tornado 
that  wreaked  havoc  in  two  trailer  courts  the  night  before,  had 
a  special  tabloid  section  announcing  a  Mobile  Home  Show. 
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Keep  a  lively  ^  stream  of  customers 

waiting  in  line  by  using  both  great 
Portland  papers .  .The  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal  J  Together  they  drop  your  lure 
in  front  of  870,000  lively  ||  Portland  Metro 
consumers,  and  a  whopping  I  »  \  50%  of  the 
total  2  million  Oregon  Market. 

( All  Oregon  and  7  adjacent  counties  in 

Washington  State.)  The  duplication  factor 
is  only  8%,  so  work  both  sides  of  the 

river  for  complete  coverage,  with  both^^T^O 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Journal,  ^ 

Get  the  latest  Oregon  Market  forecast  from 
Moloney  i^,  Regan  and  Schmitt*;^,  Inc. 

or  just  write^or  call  the  Oregonian 
or  Oregon  Journal.  Everyone  else  does. 


counties  in 


^  New  optional  combination  rates  now 
available.  Write  or  telephone  for  in¬ 
formation. 


The  Oregonian 

^  MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAY  i  ^ 

OREGON  JOURNAL 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


editorial 

Overtime  and  Unemployment 

T  N  his  message  to  Congress  this  week,  President  Johnson  said  “A 

significant  increase  in  employment  can  be  obtained  by  distributing 
to  new  employes  work  wliich  is  presently  perfi)nnetl  through  excessive 
overtime.”  We  doubt  it.  He  said:  “This  can  be  done  without  impair¬ 
ment  of  operating  efficiency.”  If  “cost”  is  an  ingredient  of  “operating 
efficiency,”  surely  a  .^0  jx:rcent  increase  in  the  rate  paid  for  overtime 
work  is  an  “impairment.” 

“The  proposed  bill  will  encourage  hiring  of  adtlitional  workers  by 
requiring  double-time  pay  for  certain  overtime  work,”  the  President 
said.  It  would  apply  to  all  hours  worked  altove  48  in  a  week  from  the 
first  year  and  reduce  annually  to  hours  alxive  4.5  after  the  fourth  year 
the  measure  is  in  effect. 

Such  a  regulation  would  have  little  if  any  influence  on  increasing 
employment  in  the  newspaper  business,  in  our  o])inion,  and  probably 
would  have  only  insignificant  im]iact  on  employment  in  industry'  as  a 
whole.  The  history  of  reduced  working  hours  umler  labor  contracts  in 
the  publishing  industry  shows  that  they  have  not  increased  the  number 
of  jobs  but  only  increased  the  amount  of  overtime  put  in  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  work  force.  Double-time  is  already  being  paid  for  some  overtime 
work,  and  for  working  on  certain  holidays,  but  instead  of  increasing 
the  number  of  jobs  it  has  only  increased  the  pay  of  those  already  at 
work. 

If  Congressional  leaders  are  interested  in  creating  more  job  holders 
in  the  printing  industry  they  might  investigate  the  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  skilled  workers  to  fill  available  jobs.  They  might  look  into  the 
publishing  situation  in  New  5'ork  City,  for  instance,  where  some 
pressmen,  stereotypers,  etc.,  work  in  two  different  plants  Ijecause  there 
aren’t  enough  journeymen  to  fill  the  |X)sitions. 

Double-time  pay,  or  even  triple-time  pay,  isn’t  going  to  cure  that 
situation  or  create  more  employment  in  that  area. 

A  15-Cent  Newspaper? 

^  I  Twenty  years  ago  the  10-cent  daily  newspaj>er  was  practically  un- 
heard  of  and  if  anyone  had  suggested  that  such  a  price  w'ould  soon 
become  the  rule  for  the  nation’s  dailies  rather  than  the  exception  there 
were  undoidjtedly  loud  guffaws.  But,  after  the  10-cent  pace  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  West  Coast,  it  didn’t  take  too  long  for  it  to  spread  across 
the  country.  Circulations  continued  to  rise  over  the  long  run  in  spite 
of  the  increased  price,  but  it  did  eliminate  a  lot  of  midtiple  news¬ 
paper  buying. 

Now  there  is  talk  of  the  15-cent  daily.  In  a  talk  to  the  newspaper 
controllers  this  week,  Richard  Steele,  president  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette,  said  the  time  is  right  for  such  an 
increase  and  quoted  a  survey  made  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion:  In  1957  45  percent  of  those  interviewed  said  they 
would  accept  a  15-cent  price  for  their  newspaper;  in  1961  it  grew  to 
61  pKjrcent.  This  year  it  went  to  77  percent. 

I'hat  is  encouraging  because  it  reflects  the  high  value  placed  on 
newspaper  performance  by  three-quarters  of  the  readers.  It  used  to  be 
a  rule  of  thumb  that  when  a  newspaper  increased  its  price  to  10  cents 
it  could  exjject  to  lose  up  to  10  j>ercent  of  its  circulation  which  could 
be  regained  eventually  by  solid  selling.  Now,  Mr.  Steele  reports,  that 
while  77  percent  said  they  would  pay  15  cents,  another  15  jx;rcent  said 
they  would  stop  buying  the  pa|)er.  Every  publisher  will  have  to  assess 
his  own  prospect  in  that  area. 


The  thouffhls  of  the  tricked  are  an  attorn- 
ination  to  the  Lord,  hut  the  trords  of  the 
pure  are  pleasant  words.  Proverbs  I.'i,  26. 
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SHOTGUN  BLAST 

I  have  had  this  in  my  system  for  a  long 
time  .  .  .  As  a  15-year  newsman  with  most 
of  the  attributes  for  evaluating  objectivity, 
I  am  i’l'  To  Here  witli  the  bias  and  dis¬ 
tortion  of  a  large  part  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  pre<s  toward  the  lawful  ownership  and 
use  of  li rearms. 

A  number  of  big-city  dailies,  especially 
in  the  <piarter  ranging  east  from  Chicago 
and  on  tlie  West  Coast,  have  been  in¬ 
credibly  unobjective  in  their  treatment  of 
the  argument  over  whether  the  U.S.  and 
its  stales  need  more  legislation  on  the 
purchase  of  sporting  firearms. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
in  Dallas,  of  course,  triggered  the  argu¬ 
ment.  There  have  been  pleas  for  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  all  but  end  the  private 
ownership  and  legitimate  use  of  guns,  for 
lesser  but  stringent  legislation  that  would 
pose  severe  constitutional  problems — and 
for  no  legislation  or  very  little. 

Personally,  as  a  Midwesterner  who 
grew  up  shooting,  hunting  and  keeping 
guns  in  the  home  for  defense.  I  am  very 
strongly  on  the  side  of  those  who  argue 
history  and  sociology  show  legislation  ac¬ 
complishes  little  save  to  keep  honest  citi¬ 
zens  from  obtaining  guns.  It  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  criminal  nor  deter  crime,  as 
statistics  from  New  York  City  to  Tucson 
will  demonstrate.  But  that’s  not  the  point 
here.  The  real  problem  is.  even  assuming 
there  is  a  case  for  one  degree  or  another 
of  legislation,  the  metropolitan  press  has 
consistently  failed  to  present  the  shooting 
sportsman's  side  in  anything  except  dubi¬ 
ous  or  cynical  terms. 

In  newspa|)ers.  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News,  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  features  writer  Bernard  Gav- 
zer  are  pacesetters  at  this  reckoning.  I 
have  missed  several.  The  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  crusading  to  protect  the  free- 
dom-of-lhe-press  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  (and  I  agree),  was  vehement 
unto  vicious  in  screeching  for  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  permit  law  for  the  purchase  of  all 
firearms  in  its  city.  I  think  any  kind  of 
an  honest  job  would  have  shown  permits 
have  significantly  failed  to  curb  crime  in 
New  York  City. 

In  magazines.  I  submit  Harper's,  The 
Reporter,  McCall's,  Time  and  Newsweek 
as  among  those  who  have  adopted  arbi¬ 
trary  positions. 

Some  copy  went  far  beyond  the  report¬ 
ing  stage,  even  a  one-sided,  unobjective 
reporting  j(d).  A  few  took  the  debate  over 


T«»  Our  Subscribers 
in  tbe  U.S. 

So  we  may  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  please 
send  us  the  ZIP  number  for  your  ad¬ 
dress.  We  suggest  you  cut  your  name 
»nd  address  from  the  wrapper  just  re¬ 
ceived,  mark  down  the  ZIP  code  and 
mail  it  to  Editor  &  Pitblisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  10022,  Thank  you, 
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■MAYBE  THEY  HAVE  THICK-SKINNED  RHINO 
SUITS?' 

Rosen.  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 

the  degree  of  legislation  needed,  if  any, 
and  branched  out  into  whether  the  private 
possession  of  firearms  is  indeed  allowable. 

And  no  one  has  shown  any  link  between 
the  nation’s  organized  shooting  sportsmen, 
such  as  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  any  ex¬ 
tremist  organizations,  left  or  right.  Yet 
the  implications  persist,  almost  as  though 
there  was  a  deliberate  effort,  on  the  part 
of  some  at  least,  to  discredit  the  use  of 
firearms  for  home  defense,  sport  shooting 
or  on  a  simple  constitutional  basis. 

The  fact  most  of  today’s  iirban-oriented 
writers  and  reporters  have  no  affinity  for 
or  experience  with  firearms  should  not  be 
licensed  to  treat  reasonable  use  of  them 
with  contempt  for  the  truth. 

Bill  Davidson 

Outdoor  Writer 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 


ADD  WOMEN  PUBLISHERS 

I  was  not  going  to  say  anything  about 


Short  Takes 

“The  carnage  on  our  highways  can  be 
reduced,  but  only  if  you  give  us  the  fools 
to  perform  the  job,”  said  Gov.  Hatfield. 
—  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Cour- 


Visitors  are  overwhelmed  by  the  size 
of  the  life-support  cells  in  which  astro- 
nuts  must  live  while  in  space.  —  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 

• 

Of  the  eight,  all  declined  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  nine  of  them  would  not  per¬ 
mit  their  names  to  be  used,  —  Niles 
(Ohio)  Daily  Times, 

• 

He  serA'ed  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  from 
1753  until  1857  and  is  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserves.  —  Rocky 
Mount  (N,  C.)  Telegram. 


it,  but  since  your  list  of  women  newspaper 
presidents  and  publishers  has  caused 
quite  a  bit  of  attention,  (E&P  April  17) 
you  had  better  add: 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Paddock  (Annie  Laurie), 
who  is  president  of  the  Boulder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Daily  Camera. 

Laiirene  Paddock 

Editor 

Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera 
*  *  ♦ 

OBITS 

Roy  H.  Copperud’s  “Editorial  Work¬ 
shop”  maintains  a  high  level  of  excellence 
but  I  must  pull  a  shroud  over  one  sen¬ 
tence  in  his  May  8  column  concerning 
the  handling  of  obituaries. 

Mr.  Copperud  writes,  “Funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  are  pending  is  a  useless  statement 
of  what  the  reader  can  assume.” 

This  is  not  always  the  case.  Families, 
because  of  the  distance  at  which  an  im¬ 
portant  member  lives  or  some  other  delay¬ 
ing  circumstance,  may  not  complete  fu¬ 
neral  arrangements  quickly.  If  no  men¬ 
tion  of  arrangements  is  made,  the  reader 
may  assume  that  the  newspaper  was  neg¬ 
ligent  in  its  reporting. 

If  funeral  arrangements  for  a  person 
who  died  the  previous  day  have  not  been 
completed  by  the  time  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  goes  to  press,  a  statement  to  this 
effect  may  save  the  paper  from  unjust 
criticism. 

An  orchid  to  Mr.  Copperud,  however, 
for  pointing  to  the  redundancy  of  “widow 
of  the  late.”  In  past  years  I  have  struggled 
with  numerous  reporters  over  this  phrase 
— sometimes  with  only  momentary  suc¬ 
cess.  But  I  expect  that  despite  Mr.  Cop¬ 
perud’s  criticism,  the  phrase  will  live  ne¬ 
fariously  on. 

W.  Lowrie  Kay 

Tucson.  .Ariz. 

*  *  * 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

I  read  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  (May  8. 
pg.  40).  of  my  appointment  as  chief  aide 
to  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D-N.Y.) 
and  cluck-clucked  to  myself  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  write. 

Tbe  article  stated  that  I  was  “formerly 
editor  of  Ebony  Magazine.”  That,  of 
course,  is  not  true.  For  the  record.  I  was 
formerly  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Defender,  and  former  editor  of  the 
W'ashington  Afro-American  and  the  New 
York  Age. 

C.  .Sumner  Stone  Jr. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO  COVER 
THE  YEAR’S  MOST  FRANTIC  STORY? 


I  ’jr-v 


Tad  Szulc  (left)  bats  out  copy  on  troop  carrier  that  ferried  newsmen  between  Dominican  Republic  and  San  Juan. 


Few  conflicts  have  been  so  mad  and  chaotic 
as  the  uprising  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Trying  to  report  it  has  been  as  difficult  as 
trying  to  understand  it.  And  both  endeavors 
frequently  paled  beside  the  frustrations  of 
trying  to  get  the  news  out  of  the  country. 

For  many  newspaper  editors  and  their 
readers  across  the  U.S.,  however,  the  story 
unfolded  with  the  greatest  depth  and  clarity 
through  dispatches  from  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

Four  New  York  Times  men  were  on  the 
scene,  led  by  Tad  Szulc  who  had  covered  the 
1955  Argentine  revolt  against  Peron,  revo¬ 
lutions  in  Venezuela  and  Cuba,  and  guerrilla 
warfare  in  Colombia. 

Others  on  The  New  York  Times  task  force 
were  Homer  Bigart,  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  Peter  Kihss,  a  former  South  Ameri¬ 
can  hand,  and  Martin  Arnold,  whose  fortitude 
had  been  proven  on  the  first  climb  of  Mt. 


Kennedy  in  Alaska. 

These  men  were  everywhere  in  and  around 
Santo  Domingo,  making  forays  into  rebel 
territory,  hitching  rides  on  planes  and  heli¬ 
copters,  dodging  snipers’  bullets,  and  once 
coming  close  to  extinction  at  a  Marine  out¬ 
post.  (Someone  on  the  scene  later  told  Szulc 
“The  safety  catches  were  clicking  all  along 
the  line  as  you  came  into  sight.’’) 

Meanwhile,  reports  on  Washington  moves 
and  world  reaction  helped  round  out  The  New 
York  Times  coverage. 

This  steady  flow  of  in-depth  reports  meant 
more  informative  copy  for  the  nation’s  front 
pages  on  the  year’s  most  frantic  story. 

•  •  • 

If  you  would  like  complete  details  on  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service,  write  or  call : 
R.  R.  Buckingham,  229  West  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y  10036  (Area  code  212)  556-7089. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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C  \TV  Investments  Given 
Cautious  Recommendation 


Controllers  Told  How  to  Guide 
Publishers  in  ‘Related  Business’ 


Bermuda 

CATV  —  community  antenna 
television  —  is  a  good  business 
for  a  newspaper  publisher  to 
consider  for  diversification,  but 
it’s  a  lot  riskier  enterprise  than 
some  current  “trade  talk”  makes 
it  appear. 

With  that  word  of  caution, 
J.  W.  Diederich,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Newspapers, 
told  his  colleagues  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  how  to 
handle  their  publishers’  invest¬ 
ments  in  this  field  and  said  they 
should  count  on  a  return  of  at 
least  12%. 

Mr.  Diederich’s  company  is 
committed  to  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  development  in  this 
burgeoning  phase  of  the  com¬ 
munications  business.  Address¬ 
ing  the  spring  conference  of  the 
controllers  here  at  the  Castle 
Harbour  this  week,  he  described 
the  CATV  .system  as  being  “akin 
to  the  circulation  function  of  a 
daily  newspaper.” 

Similarily  Noted 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “CATV 
is  a  related  business.  It  helps 
fulfill  the  desire  of  people  for 
information  and  entertainment. 
The  mangement  problems  and 
their  .solutions  are  sufficiently 
similar  that  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  talents,  ability  and  train¬ 
ing  can  be  utilized  sucessfully.” 

A  CATV  system,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  extends  the  signals  of 
distant  tv  stations  into  a  com¬ 
munity  by  way  of  cable,  the 
subscribers  paying  a  monthly 
fee  for  reception  of  programs. 

In  Mr.  Diederich’s  opinion, 
every  city  in  the  country  would 
be  wired  for  CATV  within  10 
years  if  the  system  owners 
were  permitted  to  import  the 
signals  of  the  major  independ¬ 
ent  stations  into  their  markets. 
But,  he  warned,  this  will  not 
happen  because  either  Congress 
will  pass  laws  or  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
will  adopt  regulations  prohibit¬ 
ing  it. 

editor  3£  PUBLISHER  1 


Representatives  of  a  few 
large-city  newspapers  inquired 
as  to  the  availability  of  other 
newspaper  properties,  such  as 
small  dailies  or  weeklies  in  their 
own  territories  or  beyond.  Con¬ 
siderable  interest  attached  to  the 
recent  expansion  of  interests  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Co.  into  South  Dakota  and 
Montana  and  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  into  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Profit  Estimates  High 

Mr.  Diederich  said  the  finance 
officers  should  be  wary  of  the 
“wildly  enthusiastic  opinions” 
about  CATV  having  an  operat¬ 
ing  profit  margin  of  better  than 
50%.  These  stories  have  stirred 
great  interest  in  the  business, 
he  said,  but  the  estimates  are 
“ridiculous  except  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  short-sighted  op¬ 
erator  may  be  bleeding  his  sys¬ 
tem.” 

“Nevertheless,”  Mr.  Died¬ 
erich  said,  “a  properly  con¬ 
ceived,  managed  and  promoted 
CATV  business,  like  other  busi¬ 
ness  which  fulfills  a  definite 
need,  makes  money  —  more 
money  in  terms  of  return  on  in- 


v’estment  than  most  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

A  return  on  investment  of 
12  to  15%  after  taxes  is  re¬ 
quired,  in  view  of  the  risks  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  projected  cash 
flow,  Mr.  Diederich  advised, 
should  “pay  back”  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  7  to  10  years.  This  re¬ 
turn  may  be  achieved,  he  said, 
if  the  system  is  well  engineered 
and  the  charge  is  $6  per  month 
per  subscriber  “and  you  don’t 
have  to  pay  the  city  a  special 
CATV  gross  receipts  tax.” 

Looking  ahead  a  few  years, 
Mr.  Diederich  said  that  a  100- 
mile  system,  costing  $500,000  to 
build,  would  be  paid  for  in  about 
seven  years  and  have  5,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Then  the  system  would 
be  worth  approximately  $1  mil¬ 
lion  on  today’s  market.  Its  ac¬ 
tual  worth  seven  years  from 
now  is  open  to  guess. 

Mr.  Diederich  cautioned  that 
a  system  costing  half  a  million 
dollars  which  winds  up  serving 
only  1,000  cutomers  will  be  a 
failure.  “Don’t  fool  with  a  town 
which  has  fewer  than  2,000 
homes,”  he  advised. 

While  urging  the  finance  offi¬ 
cers  to  recommend  CATV  as  an 
avenue  of  diversification,  he 
stressed  that  two  important  ele¬ 
ments  before  making  the  invest¬ 
ment  are  a  competent  market 
study  and  management  which 
includes  an  experienced  elec¬ 
tronic  engineer. 


Mr.  Diederich  also  strongly 
recommended  that  a  publisher 
take  only  a  minority  interest  in 
a  CATV  system  set  up  in  his 
own  newspaper  community.  He 
explained: 

“In  most  states,  city  councils 
have  the  power  to  levy  a  gross 
receipts  tax  on  CATV  systems 
and  regulate  their  rates.  Will  a 
combination  publisher  -  CATV 
onwer  be  able  to  retain  editorial 
freedom  with  this  threat  hang¬ 
ing  over  his  head?” 

Mr.  Diederich  detailed  ways 
of  getting  into  the  business  — 
by  purchase  of  a  franchise  from 
a  speculator,  by  acquisition  of 
an  existing  business,  or  by  con¬ 
struction,  which  requires  several 
steps  to  assure  a  franchise  and 
arrangements  with  the  public 
utility  company  for  rental  of 
poles. 

The  rental  rate  on  poles  has 
gone  up  from  $2.50  per  pole  per 
year  to  $4  and  $5  in  some  new 
systems.  It  costs  $35  to  put  in 
a  pole  adequate  for  CATV  cable, 
Mr.  Dieterich  said,  “but  hell  will 
freeze  over  before  very  many 
cities  let  you  stick  a  second  or 
third  set  of  poles  all  over  the 
landscape.”  Besides,  he  pointed 
out,  a  CATV  owner  must  pay 
a  good  price  to  a  property  owner 
to  install  a  pole  since  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  a  public  utility. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Diederich 
said,  a  CATV  system  is  not  a 
“golden  antenna”  for  fabulous 
profit. 

But,  he  added,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  CATV  com¬ 
munities  that  people  will  pay 
$60  a  year  to  get  quality  recep¬ 
tion  and  more  variety  in  tele¬ 
vision  programming. 


Steele  Says  15  Cents  Indicated 


Expressing  the  viewpoint  of 
a  publisher  toward  the  profit 
and  loss  statement,  Richard  C. 
Steele,  president  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  told  the  newspaper  con¬ 
trollers  at  their  Bermuda  Con¬ 
vention  this  week  that  the  time 
is  right  for  charging  15  cents 
a  copy  for  a  good  newspaper. 

He  began  by  saying  that  if 
a  newspaper  fails  to  grow  finan¬ 
cially,  it  certainly  is  not  going 
to  grow  any  other  way.  “Profit¬ 
able  publishing  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  responsible  management 
and  sound  editorial  policies  is 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  a 
free  press,”  he  declared. 
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Mr.  Steele  said  the  most 
promising  indicator  in  indus¬ 
try  today  is  a  recent  survey 
which  points  to  a  favorable  at¬ 
titude  by  the  public  towards 
higher  educational  background 
Although  a  few  said  they  would 
stop  reading  a  daily  newspaper 
and  some  others  would  drop  a 
second  paper  which  they  have 
been  buying,  Mr.  Steele  reported 
a  vast  majority  “particularly 
those  with  a  higher  income  and 
higher  educational  background 
—  the  ones  who  make  the  news¬ 
paper  a  good  advertising  me¬ 
dium,”  would  be  willing  to  pay 
15  cents  a  copy  for  a  newspa¬ 
per. 


Mr.  Steele  said  the  results  of 
this  survey  which  was  made  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  “indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  substantial  source  of 
much  needed  revenue  for  daily 
newspapers  from  increased  cir¬ 
culation  prices.” 

He  said  it  was  significant  that 
in  1957  when  the  survey  was 
taken  the  first  time,  only  45  per¬ 
cent  of  those  interviewed  said 
they  would  accept  a  15  cent 
price.  In  1961  this  group  grew 
to  61  percent  and  this  year  it 
went  to  77  percent  with  only 
15  percent  saying  they  would 
stop  buying  a  paper. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


Press  Groups  Support 
Free  Information  Bill 


Washington 

Passage  by  Congress  of  a  new 
Freedom  of  Information  Bill  is 
being  urged  by  a  number  of 
newspaper  organizations. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  other  groups  sub¬ 
mitted  statements  favoring  the 
bill  requiring  federal  agencies 
to  open  most  of  their  records 
to  public  inspection  and  author¬ 
izing  court  action  to  force  dis¬ 
closure  of  wrongly-withheld  in¬ 
formation. 

The  pleas  were  made  to  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long 
(D.-Mo.),  which  is  sponsoring 
the  bill.  The  Senate  passed  a 
similar  Freedom  of  Information 
bill  last  year,  but  the  House  did 
not.  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D.- 
Calif.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommitee  on  Information,  is 
sponsoring  the  bill  in  the  House 
this  year  and  his  group  already 
has  held  hearings  on  it. 

Sewell  Speaks 

Ralph  Sewell,  Oklahomn  City 
(Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman,  na¬ 
tional  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  journalism  society,  testified 
that  his  17,000-member  organi¬ 
zation  favors  the  measure  re¬ 
vived  from  last  year,  but  urged 
a  closer  look  at  some  of  the 
language  covering  exceptions  to 
the  public’s  right  to  know. 


“It  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  abu.se  and  distortion  of  these 
exceptions  and  great  danger 
that  some  bureaucrats  will  use 
these  new  laws  to  make  broad 
new  claims  of  a  legal  right  for 
unjustified  secrecy.” 

Mr.  Sewell  recognized  a  need 
for  secrecy  to  protect  the  na¬ 
tional  security  and  foreign 
policy  but  warned  against  the 
use  of  this  excuse  to  withhold 
other  news.  He  took  exception 
to  a  provision  that  would  per¬ 
mit  withholding  of  papers  with¬ 
in  and  between  agencies  dealing 
with  law  or  policy.  He  .said  this 
could  be  used  to  hide  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  key  docu¬ 
ments  figuring  in  controversies 
or  scandals. 

Mr.  Sewell  was  accompanied 
by  Julius  Frandsen,  Washing¬ 
ton  manager  of  United  Press 
International,  and  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  chairman  and 
vicechairman,  respectively  of  the 
SDX  Information  Committee. 

“Government  secrecy  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  proper  bounds  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  totalitarian  bureaucracy,” 
declared  John  H.  Colburn, 
Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  and  Bea¬ 
con,  in  a  statement  for  the 
ANPA. 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
appearing  as  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ASNE,  urged  Con¬ 
gress  to  revise  a  1946  act,  which 
he  said  encourages  government 


OUTSTANDING  MEDICAL  REPORTING  is  the  topic  of  discussion 
after  presentation  of  the  Walter  F.  Donaldson  Award  and  Honorable 
Mention  certificates  at  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Awards  Banquet  at  Uni¬ 
versity  Parle.  From  left:  Leo  C.  Eddinger,  m.d.,*who  presented  the  awards 
on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society;  Thomas  W,  Wertz, 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review,  winner  of  the  Donaldson  Award  plaque 
and  $100  honorarium;  Robert  J.  Kozak,  Lancaster  New  Era,  and  Gary 
Brooten,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Honorable  Mention  certificate  winners. 


officials  to  withhold  vital  public 
information. 

“The  public  stands  bare¬ 
handed  and  quite  often  blind  lie- 
fore  its  government,”  he  said. 
“I  submit  this  is  not  a  verj'  good 
idea  in  our  democratic  society, 
which  depends  for  its  guidance 
on  a  free  people  well  informed.” 

Clear  DircH'lioii 

“The  legislation  before  you 
would  give  government  officials 
a  clear  statement  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  are  to  regard  as  con¬ 
fidential,  while  giving  the  pub¬ 
lic  an  enforceable  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  that  they 
properly  should  have,”  said  Mr. 
Patterson. 

Federal  District  Courts  would 
have  the  authority  to  punish 
officials  for  contempt  if  they 
withheld  information,  under 
proposed  amendments. 

A  warning  that  the  present 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  from  federal  agen¬ 
cies  makes  the  pastures  green 
for  those  who  trade  on  the  “ex¬ 
clusive,”  the  “expose,”  and  the 
“leak,”  was  given  by  Richard  D. 
Smyser,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

Mr.  Smyser  said:  “How  much 
better  if  more  information  could 
be  given  in  a  spirit  of  readiness 
and  willingness  of  the  federal 
agency  to  give  it.  How  much 
better  if  the  public  could  assess 
this  information  on  its  merits, 
and  not  have  to  consider  also 
the  straggle  between  press  and 
agency  that  preceded  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  information.” 

Mr.  Smyser,  chairman.  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee, 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  made  his  com¬ 
ments  in  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  APME  which  urged  the 
prompt  passage  of  Senate  Bill 
1160  —  the  “Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation”  bill. 

• 

New  Directors  Named 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Four  new  members  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Deseret  News  Publishing 
Co.,  which  supervises  production 
of  the  Deseret  News  and  the 
Deseret  News  Press. 

George  L.  Nelson,  president, 
named  the  new  directors  as: 
N.  Eldon  Tanner,  second  coun¬ 
selor  of  the  First  Presidency, 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints;  Bishop  Vic¬ 
tor  L.  Brown,  second  counselor 
in  the  Presiding  Bishopric  of  the 
Church;  Elder  Thomas  S.  Mon- 
son  of  Council  of  the  Twelve 
and  former  manager  of  the 
Deseret  News  Press;  and  Elder 
Marvin  J.  Ashton,  first  assistant 
general  superintendent.  Young 
Man’s  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 

EDITOR  Si  P 


CHANGE  OF  EDITORS  —  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim,  left,  president  and 
publisher  of  Newsday,  confers  with 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  who  has  stepped 
down  as  editor  but  continues  as 
vice  president  until  his  retirement 
in  September.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  ' 
now  editor  and  publisher,  con- 
tinues  as  president  of  Newsday. 

Newsday  Editor 
Steps  Down;  Will 
Be  Consultant 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Changes  in  the  corporation 
and  staff  of  Newsday,  eighth 
largest  evening  newspaper  in 
the  U.S.  were  announct^  this 
week  by  Harry  F.  Guggenheim 
president  and  publisher. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge  will  retire 
as  vicepresident  in  September 
and  continue  as  consultant  to 
the  editor  and  publisher,  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  board  as  a  director 
and  travelling  from  his  home  in 
Pittsboro,  N.  C.,  as  his  duties 
require. 

Retirement  Postponed 

Mr.  Ethridge  two  years  ago 
postponed  his  retirement  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Guggenheim 
after  leaving  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  and  joined 
Newsday  following  the  death  of 
Alicia  Patterson. 

This  week  Mr.  Ethridge 
stepped  down  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  New'sday.  Mr.  Guggen¬ 
heim  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent.  John  Peeples,  partner  in 
Guggenheim  Brothers,  liecomes 
vicepresident  in  Septemlier,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Ethridge  in  that 
office. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  expressed 
deep  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ethridge 
for  having  postponed  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  for  having  been  of 
such  great  service  to  him  at 
Newsday.  He  added:  “After  55 
years  of  active  newspapering, 
Mr.  Ethridge  surely  deserves  an 
opportunity  for  some  relaxa¬ 
tion.” 

Stanley  Hinden,  political  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages.  He  joined 
Newsday  in  1952. 

George  Fountaine  continues  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Newsday. 

UBLISHER  for  May  22,  1965 
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&  Observer 
Marks  100th 
Aniiiiversary 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina’s  “Incredible 
Century — 1865-1965”  is  off  the 
pressts  to  officially  mark  the 
lOOtli  anniversary  of  the  News 
and  Observer.  The  302-pag:e  edi¬ 
tion,  including  multi-color  and 
covering  every  facet  of  “Tar 
Heel”  life  during:  the  100-year 
period,  was  published  Sunday, 
May  16. 

Featured  were  articles  by 
noted  writers  along:  with  staff- 
produced  stories  and  those  by 
the  newspaper’s  correspondents. 

A  public  event  climaxing:  the 
anniversary  was  an  address  by 
Vermont  Royster,  editor  of  the 
Wail  Street  Journal,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  his  hometown  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  banquet  in  Memorial 
Auditorium. 

He  helped  Frank  Daniels, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  The  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  editor  Jonathan 
Daniels  and  other  members  of 
the  firm  pay  tribute  to  several 
hundred  persons  the  newspaper 
has  honored  weekly  in  a  ‘“Tar 
Heel  of  the  Week”  column. 

Circulation  manager  Frank 
Arnold  said  175,000  copies  of 
the  edition,  two  inches  thick  and 
weighing  4.5  pounds,  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  Sixty  trucks,  three 
times  the  number  normally  used, 
hauled  the  anniversary  edition 
15,000  miles.  Copies  were  mailed 
to  many  parts  of  the  U.S.  and 
outside  the  country. 

Charles  Marcom,  mailing  room 
superintendent,  had  to  hire  105 
extra  persons  to  handle  the  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  mailing  room.  Only 
30  persons  are  normally  em¬ 
ployed  there.  Sixteen  sections, 
including  the  regular  news  and 
feature  sections,  with  12  pages 
of  comics,  appeared  in  the  edi¬ 
tion.  Six  of  the  special  sections 
were  run  off  a  week  earlier  on 
the  paper’s  high  speed  presses, 
three  more  were  run  on  'Tuesday 
night,  two  on  Thursday  night, 
three  on  Friday  and  two  on 
Saturday  night. 

The  edition,  largest  special 
edition  ever  to  be  published  in 
the  two  Carolinas,  required  110 
rolls  of  paper  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  a  ton  each,  for  each  run, 
according  to  Howard  Harris, 
press  room  superintendent. 

Executive  Editor  Sam  Ragan 
had  complete  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  end  of  the  special  edition. 
Planning  began  last  fall  and 
Mr.  Ragan  beg:an  making  as¬ 
signments  in  January.  When  the 
assignments  began  to  roll  in,  he 
did  the  editing,  proof  reading 
and  makeup. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


FIRST  PRESS  COMMANDO  GROUP — This  is  the  name  with  which  a 
group  of  U.S.  newsmen  dubbed  themselves  after  they  had  been  caught 
in  severe  fighting  in  Santo  Domingo  last  week  (E&P,  May  IS).  The 
photographic  "combat"  group  comprises  from  left  (first  row);  Joe 
Holloway,  UPl  Pictures;  Matt  Kenny,  UPI;  Lynn  Pelham,  Life;  Al 
Blanchard,  Detroit  News;  Sam  Angeloff  (dark  glasses).  Life;  Bob  Schutx, 
AP  Photos.  In  the  second  row  are:  Reggie  Smith,  UPI  Pictures;  James 
Goodsell,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Doug  Downs  (towel  on  head), 
NBC;  third  row:  Paul  Slade,  Paris  Match;  Art  Schatz,  Life;  standing; 

Jay  Mallin,  Life,  and  Lee  Winfrey,  Miami  Herald. 

Dallas  Morning  News 
Goes  to  Six-Colunms 


The  Dallas  Morrting  News  on 
Sunday  (May  16)  went  over  to 
6-column  format  on  its  front 
page  and  announced  plans  to 
convert  the  entire  newspaper  to 
the  new  measure  when  condi¬ 
tions  permit. 

New  format  is  being  adopted. 
News  President  Joe  M.  Dealey 
explained,  because  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  orderly  and  attractive 
display  of  the  news  without  los¬ 
ing  the  element  of  inunediacy. 
Mr,  Dealey  emphasized  the  ne^ 
for  caution,  however,  and  stated 
that  only  pages  free  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  those  on  which  adver¬ 
tising  conforms  to  the  new  for¬ 
mat  will  be  converted  until 
problems  can  be  overcome. 

Changes  which  are  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  pages  affected  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Columns  are  14  picas  (about 
2  5/16  inches)  wide  instead  of 
the  previous  11  picas. 

•  No  column  rules  —  there 
is  one  pica  of  white  space  be¬ 
tween  columns. 

•  Much  more  “air”  in  head¬ 
lines.  There  are  18  points  of 
white  space  above  each  head, 
six  points  below  each  line  of 
each  head. 

•  Page  one  ears  have  been 
eliminated. 

•  Hand-lettered  heads  have 
been  eliminated. 

“This  exciting  typographical 
change  in  the  Dallas  News  was 
designed  and  executed  with  a 
single  purpose  in  mind  —  to 
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please  and  aid  the  reader,”  man¬ 
aging  editor  Jack  B.  Krueger 
said. 

“The  wider  columns,  as  read¬ 
ing  experts  attest,  are  easier  to 
read,”  Mr.  Krueger  continued. 
“The  greater  use  of  white  space 
with  wider  format  pleases  the 
eye.  As  the  many  technical  prob¬ 
lems  involving  inside  pages  are 
solved,  the  new  format  will  be 
applied  to  them  also.” 

• 

Opie  Tucker  Buys 
Daily,  Two  Weeklies 

San  Francisco 

Opie  R.  Tucker,  president  of 
Community  Publications,  Inc., 
has  announced  purchase  of  all 
stock  in  Sunnyvale  Standard 
Inc.  Associated  with  Mr.  Tuck¬ 
er  in  the  purchase  as  a  new 
major  stockholder  in  Commu¬ 
nity,  is  Lamont  Copeland,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News  and  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times. 

Sunnyvale  Standard  Inc.  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Sunnyvale-Mountain 
View  Standard-Register  Leader 
and  two  weeklies.  Community 
owns  and  operates  the  Los  Altos 
News,  the  newly-acquired  Santa 
Clara  Journal  and  three  other 
weeklies. 

Standard  was  sold  by  Joseph 
Houghteling,  Patrick  Peabody 
and  associates  who  continue 
ownership  of  the  nearby  Los 
Gatos  Times  Observer  and  Gil¬ 
roy  Dispatch. 


Football  Coach 
Takes  Over 
Kansas  Daily 

Wellington,  Kans. 

Jack  C.  Mitchell,  head  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Wellington 
Daily  News  on  July  1,  an¬ 
nounced  Stewart  Newlin,  pres¬ 
ent  publisher. 

Mr,  Mitchell  will  take  over 
ownership  of  the  paper  in  the 
name  of  Mitchell  Publications 
Inc.  which  includes  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  and  her  father,  Stanley 
D.  Kincheloe  of  Topeka. 

Mr.  Newlin  and  his  wife  have 
owned  the  Daily  News  since 
Aug,  1,  1953. 

Richard  Dawes,  advertising 
director,  will  become  general 
manager  and  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation. 
Mr.  Newlin  also  will  be  on  the 
board  and  will  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Mr.  Newlin  will  l)e  doing  spe¬ 
cial  writing  for  the  University 
of  Kansas  during  KU’s  1966 
Centennial  year.  He  also  said  he 
will  do  special  writing  and  re¬ 
search  for  personal  projects. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  a  lifetime 
coaching  contract  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  said  he  plans  to  remain 
there.  He  said  the  paper  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment. 

“My  first  concern  will  be  to 
give  Wellington  and  Sumner 
County  the  finest  daily  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  stress¬ 
ing  that  he  will  “give  full  atten¬ 
tion  as  in  the  past  to  coaching 
and  other  university  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

Gormley  to  Succeed 
Stanley  Ferger 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 
announced  that  Stanley  A.  Fer- 
ger,  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director,  is  retiring  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  Thomas  R. 
Gormley. 

Rop:er  H.  Ferger,  president, 
said  the  changes  will  be  effective 
July  1,  The  Fergers  are  brothers. 

Stanley  Ferger  first  joined  the 
Enquirer  in  1926  as  manager 
of  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  1937,  and  in 
1955  was  named  vicepresident 
for  advertising. 

Mr.  Gormley  first  worked  for 
the  Enquirer  29  years  ago.  He 
rejoined  the  newspaper  in  1961 
after  holding  positions  with 
other  newspapers  and  has  served 
as  retail  and  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  since  1963  as 
assistant  advertising  director. 


New  Orleans 
Papers  Start 
New  Building 

New  Orleans 

A  new  multi-million  dollar 
plant  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corp.  was  begfun  last 
week  with  the  driving  of  a 
symbolic  gold-colored  piling  at 
the  site  at  Howard  and  South 
Broad  Streets. 

John  F.  Tims,  president  and 
publisher,  said  that  the  struc¬ 
ture,  planned  for  several  years, 
“is  designed  to  keep  us  in  step 
with  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  great  city  and  our  great 
state.” 

Bids  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  home  for  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States-Item  and  the  Times- 
Picayune  will  be  opened  June  9. 
The  papers  are  members  of  the 
Newhouse  group. 

The  new  building  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete,  with  brick 
facing.  It  will  rise  on  a  site  of 
400,000  square  feet,  more  than 
10  times  the  size  of  the  38,000 
square  foot  site  now  occupied 
by  the  newspaper  plant  in  down¬ 
town  New  Orleans  on  Lafayette 
Square. 

Along  the  site  are  the  Union 
Passenger  Terminal  railroad 
tracks. 

Floor  space  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  aggregate  280,379 
square  feet. 

On  the  third  floor  will  be  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  and  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  the  two 
newspapers. 

Escalators  will  move  employes 
and  visitors  to  and  from  the 
three  floors.  Provisions  for  an 


extensive  parking  area  have  also 
been  made. 

The  newspapers  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  assembly  line  basis. 
Newsprint  will  be  received  at 
one  side  of  the  building,  and 
finished  newspapers  will  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  opposite  side. 

Presses  to  be  installed  in  the 
building  are  being  built  by  R. 
Hoe  and  Company  in  New  York. 
Other  machinery  is  on  order. 

Architects  are  Edward  B. 
Silverstein  and  Associates  with 
William  Ginsberg  Associates  as 
consultants. 

• 

Plays  Picket  Plant 
Over  Banned  Ads 

Los  Angeles 

Refusal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  other  Los  Angeles 
area  newspapers  to  carry  adver¬ 
tising  for  two  plays  resulted  in 
pickets  parading  before  the 
Times  Building  for  a  day. 

The  pickets  included  cast 
members  of  two  plays,  “Dutch¬ 
man”  and  “The  Toilet”,  cur¬ 
rently  playing.  Handbills  noted 
that  all  major  newspapers  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  refused  to 
accept  advertising  for  the  plays 
— “such  flagrant  violation  is  de¬ 
priving  the  public  of  free  choice 
and  the  right  to  know  what  cul¬ 
tural  advantages  are  available 
to  them  at  this  time  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  thinking  citizens.” 

Publisher  Otis  Chandler,  again 
rejecting  the  advertising,  said: 
“The  Times  published  a  review 
of  these  plays  and  lists  them 
each  week  in  Calendar  Magazine 
in  the  Sunday  Times.  Under 
The  Times’  advertising  code,  this 
newspaper  refuses  paid  adver¬ 
tising  for  products  or  services 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  are  not  in  the  public 
interest. 


Artltl's  conception  of  multi-million  dollar  plant  for  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corporation  in  New  Orleans. 


Canada  Dailies  Oppose 
Press  Ownership  BUI 


Ottawa 

Representatives  of  Canada’s 
daily  newspapers  have  asked 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  to  drop 
the  government’s  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  to  guard  against  foreign 
take-overs  of  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers. 

They  said  the  measure  in¬ 
volves  “a  fundamental  violation 
of  long  established  press  free¬ 
dom  in  Canada”  and,  as  such, 
is  against  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  country  and  its  news¬ 
papers. 

No  Assurance 

The  Prime  Minister  promised 
to  consider  the  protest,  but  gave 
no  assurance  the  legislation  will 
be  dropped. 

The  publishers’  submission 
was  in  the  form  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

The  resolution  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  wished  to  record  “our 
serious  protest”  against  the 
budget  proposal  to  prevent  for¬ 
eign  ownership  of  Canadian 
newspapers  by  disallowing  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  foreign-owned 
paper  as  a  deductible  tax  ex¬ 
pense.  The  proposal  does  not 
apply  to  existing  foreign-owned 
newspapers  in  Canada. 

The  resolution  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Pearson  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  consisting  of  CDNPA  presi¬ 


dent  R.  A.  Graybiel  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Star;  Basil  Dean  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  Journal,  Aurele  Gratton 
of  Ottawa  Le  Droit,  and  R.  S. 
Malone  of  FP  Publications  Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Graybiel  said  the  Prime 
Minister  told  the  publishers  the 
government  had  decided  on  the 
tax  approach  to  the  question  of 
foreign  take-overs  to  avoid  “con¬ 
stitutional  difficulties.”  This  ap¬ 
parently  was  a  reference  to  the 
fact  that  property  and  civil 
rights,  under  which  ownership 
of  newspapers  might  normally 
fall,  is  a  provincial  jurisdiction. 

DifTering  Views 

Asked  about  a  statement  in 
Commons  that  those  opposing 
the  legislation  should  put  forth 
alternatives,  Mr.  Graybiel  said 
the  difficulty  in  this  regard  was 
that  there  were  three  schools 
of  thought  among  the  publishers 
on  the  issue.  Some  merely  were 
opposed  to  the  present  plan, 
others  thought  government  ac¬ 
tion  was  warranted  in  some 
other  form,  while  a  third  group 
opposed  government  action  in 
any  form. 

Mr.  Graybiel  said  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting  was  “vir¬ 
tually  unanimous”  in  opposing 
the  present  proposals.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  14  years  the 
CDNPA  had  agreed  on  such  a 
submission  to  the  government 
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C  vil  War 
^lentury’ 
Page  Ends 

Atianta,  Ga. 

After  consuming  more  than 
136,000,000  pages  of  newsprint, 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion’s  weekly,  prize-winning 
Civil  War  page  is  no  more. 

More  than  800  illustrations 
I  and  1,500,000  words  were  used 
r  to  trace,  week  by  week,  nation¬ 
wide  events  from  March,  1860 
to  May  7,  1865.  The  series,  the 
longest  in  American  journalism, 
occupied  272  full  pages,  set  in 
seven  columns.  The  series  ran 
for  271  consecutive  Sundays  and 
issued  one  midweek  “extra,”  re¬ 
porting  the  first  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  won  for  the  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution  (more  than  500,000  cir¬ 
culation  each  Sunday)  the  first 
and  highest  medallion  for  excel¬ 
lence,  in  the  field  of  journalism, 
issued  by  the  National  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission. 
And,  as  it  ended  its  run,  the 
series  was  cited  by  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  (awarding  the 
.  Journal-Constitution  a  bronze 
plaque)  and  the  Atlanta  Civil 
War  Roundtable. 

The  “Century”  was  not  a  re¬ 
print,  but  was  a  freshly-written 
page,  based  on  extensive  re- 
.search.  It  was  originated  by 
Norman  Shavin,  now  editorial- 
page  columnist  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  Until  August,  1963, 
the  page  was  co-authored  by 
him  and  Mike  Edwards,  former 
Journal  staffer.  Since  August, 
1963,  when  Mr.  Edwards  took  a 
government  post  abroad,  Mr. 
Shavin  had  written  the  series 
;  alone. 

Praised  by  Historians 

The  series,  which  attracted 
subscribers  from  all  50  states 
(  and  more  than  25  nations 
abroad,  won  the  praise  of  such 
historians  as  Carl  Sandburg,  Dr. 
■  Bruce  Catton,  Dr.  Bell  I.  Wiley, 
columnists  such  as  Harry 
.  Golden,  and  thousands  of  college 
®  [f  professors,  high  school  teachers, 
students  on  all  levels,  lay  readers 
and  Civil  War  buffs. 

The  non-partisan  series  served 
as  the  basis  for  Sunday  night 
segments  (for  almost  a  year) 
on  NBC  Radio’s  “Monitor,”  as 
the  basis  for  tv  documentaries 
(locally),  out-of-town  displays, 
research  projects  and  the  like. 

Free  mats  of  the  “extra” 
were  distributed  to  more  than 
40  newspapers  (including  an 
English-language  journal  in 
Brazil),  reaching  a  total  of  more 
than  1,250,000  added  subscribers. 
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American  Editorial  Cartoonists 


Told  to  Modernize 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Their  Styles 


Washington 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  got 
top  billing  at  the  ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
here  May  13-15,  but  it  was  an¬ 
other  president  who  stole  part 
of  the  spotlight. 

Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  speaking  at  a  Satur¬ 
day  morning  panel,  told  the 
group  that  too  many  of  them 
were  still  working  in  cartoon¬ 
ing  styles  of  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lewis  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  with:  “If  I  am  critical, 
it’s  not  that  I  love  cartoonists 
less  but  that  I  love  cartooning 
more.”  He  said  he  was  speaking 
not  as  a  syndicate  editor  but  as 
an  amateur  cartoonist.  (Mr. 
Lewis  recently  received  the 
“ACE”  award  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  for  his 
amateur  cartooning.) 

Cited  Exhibit 

One  of  the  three  panelists  at 
a  workshop  session,  he  cited  the 
AAEC  editorial  cartoon  exhibit 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Shoreham, 
the  convention  hotel,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  what  little  overall  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  the 
medium  over  the  past  four 
decades. 

“Ding  Darling,  were  he  alive 
today,  would  have  felt  very 
much  at  home  in  that  exhibit,” 
Mr.  Lewis  said.  “Editorial  car¬ 
tooning  hasn’t  changed  much  in 
40  years.” 

Mr.  Lewis  contended  that  he 
wasn’t  for  “mere  change,  just  as 
an  end  in  itself.”  But  progress, 
he  added,  can  only  come  from 
change. 

Mr.  Lewis  claimed  that  the 
foyer  exhibit  showed  too  many 
cliches.  “It’s  time  to  retire  a  lot 
of  the  cliches  we’ve  been  using 
for  the  past  40  to  50  years,”  he 
went  on.  “New  things  are 
needed  to  brighten  up  news¬ 
papers  and  editorial  cartoons 
are  part  of  this  modernization. 

“If  editorial  cartoons  stay  in 
a  rut,  they  are  going  to  fade,  to 
be  replaced  by  such  things  as 
photographs.  And  that’s  not 
good.” 

He  said  there  were  too  many 
labels  on  cartoons,  too  much 
sameness  in  drawing  styles. 
“Many  of  us  are  not  trying  hard 
enough  to  look  different,”  Mr. 
Lewis  added. 

“But  we  are  dealing  today 
with  a  much  more  sophisticated 


audience,  looking  for  the  subtle 
idea,  for  sophisticated  humor. 
Because  of  this,  we  need  to  im¬ 
prove  our  drawings,  possibly  go 
back  to  school  and  learn  about 
more  effective  ways  of  telling 
things.” 

Mr.  Lewis  also  urged  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  to  strengthen 
their  impact,  to  get  back  to  the 
one-word  and  one-line  captions 
that  “put  socko  ideas  in  the 
middle  of  the'  editorial  page.” 

Suburban  Market 

The  second  panelist.  Gene 
Graham,  a  visiting  lecturer  at 
the  Communications  Department 
of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
told  the  AAEC  group  that  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  was  an  expand¬ 
ing  market  today,  principally  in 
suburban  middle-sized  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Graham,  a  columnist  and 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
and  a  Nieman  Fellow,  claimed 
many  of  these  newspapers  can 
now  afford  their  own  editorial 
cartoonists,  doing  cartoons  on  a 
local  and  area  level. 

Mr.  Graham  told  the  group  to 
“quit  trying  so  hard  to  get  re¬ 
produced  in  national  journals” 
and  do  more  cartoons  on  state, 
regponal  and  local  issues. 


He  said,  that  with  this  in 
mind,  he  has  instituted  a  course 
in  editorial  cartooning  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  “I’m  going 
to  try  to  teach  a  couple  of  kids 
editorial  cartooning  this  fall,” 
Mr.  Graham  explained.  “Then 
try  to  find  a  place  for  these 
young  men.”  (He  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  professor 
at  the  university,  commencing 
with  the  Fall  semester). 

Mr.  Graham,  who  handled  the 
Sunday  editorial  section  and  did 
caricatures  for  the  Tennessean, 
said  the  course  would  go  beyond 
art  training  because  editorial 
cartoonists  “must  be  editorial¬ 
ists  first,  cartoonists  next.” 

He  invited  AAEC  members  to 
send  originals  to  the  University 
of  Illinois,  together  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  what  techniques  they 
used. 

Herblock's  Approach 

The  third  panel  member, 
Herblock,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  and  distributed  by  Hall 
Syndicate,  described  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  medium.  In  dealing 
with  a  subject  of  which  people 
are  not  familiar,  he  said  he  uses 
more  words  in  a  caption  to  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


THE  FACE  IS  FAMILIAR — Presidant  Johnson  accepts  a  framed  sketch 
of  himself  from  Blaine  MacDonald,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  facing 
the  Chief  Executive  in  the  center  of  the  above  photo.  Another  sketch 
by  MacDonald  appears  on  page  15.  (UPl  Photo) 
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Bill  Graham,  Little 
Gazette 
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Merle  Tinsley,  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press 


plain  “something  of  what  the 
subject  is  about.”  As  the  subject 
becomes  more  familiar  to  his 
readers,  his  cartoons  take  on  a 
more  simple  approach. 

“Chic  Young,  who  draws 
Blondie,  was  once  asked  about 
rules  for  drawing  cartoons,” 
Herblock  added.  “He  said  there 
were  only  two.  One :  The  way  to 
tell  if  the  ink  is  still  wet  is  to 
rub  it.  If  it  smears,  it’s  wet. 
Two:  If  you  spill  ink  on  a  car¬ 
pet,  you  can  get  it  out  wdth  a 
pair  of  scissors.” 

In  the  question-and-answer 
session  that  followed,  the  three 
panelists  said  that  syndication 
isn’t  hurting  local  cartoonists 
because  newspapers  are  more 
and  more  using  two  and  some¬ 
times  three  editorial  cartoonists 
in  their  opinion  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  sections.  Also,  that  some 
newspapers  are  running  their 
own  local  editorial  cartoons  and 
using  syndicated  editorial  car¬ 
toons  as  features,  the  same  way 
they  use  syndicated  columnists. 

It  was  suggested  that  aspiring 
editorial  cartoonists  present 
work  on  local  issues  to  their 
area  newspapers  as  a  w'ay  of 
“getting  a  foot  in  the  door.” 
“Local  cartoons  are  something  I 
can’t  do,”  Herblock  pointed  out. 
“And  it’s  something  every  news¬ 
paper  wants.” 


The  three-day  AAEC  session  most  vital  places  in  the  world — 
started  out  Thursday  morning  South  Viet  Nam.” 
in  the  White  House  when  Presi-  . 

dent  Johnson  used  a  meeting  Briefings 

with  the  group  as  the  platform  The  afternoon  and  the  next 
for  a  major  address  on  foreign  tw’o  days  included  a  briefing  at 
policy.  the  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 

Unlike  two  years  ago  when  ment,  including  meetings  with 
.4AEC  had  President  Kennedy  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of 
virtually  to  themselves  in  the  Labor;  George  Ball,  Undersec- 
White  House  Rose  Garden,  they  retary  of  State,  John  A.  Gro- 
shared  the  Chief  Executive  this  nouski.  Postmaster  General; 
time  around  with  the  Capitol  Henry  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
press  and  network  television.  Treasury;  and  Eugene  Zuckert, 
President  Johnson  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
AAEC:  “I  am  very  happy  that  One  business  session  was 
you  requested  this  opportunity  turned  over  to  a  debate  between 
for  us  to  meet  together,  because  Thomas  E.  Harris,  assistant 
after  looking  at  some  of  the  general  counsul  of  the  AFL-CIO,  ^ 
cartoons  you  have  drawn,  I  and  Harry  Lambeth,  assistant  ■) 
thought  I’d  invite  you  over  to  manager  of  labor  relations  of 
.see  me  in  person.  After  all,  I  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the, 
have  nothing  to  lose.”  “right-to-work”  section  (14-B) 

Turning  serious,  the  President  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
added:  “I  know  that  I  am  talk-  W.  Averell  Harriman,  U.  S.| 
ing  to  the  most  influential  jour-  Ambassador-at-large,  the  ban- 
nalists  in  America.  Reporters  quet  speaker  on  Saturday  nighVjj 
may  write  and  politicians  may  devoted  his  address  to  Ameri- 
talk,  but  what  you  draw  remains  can  foreig^n  policy, 
in  the  public  memory  long  after  AAEC  nominations  for  tha 
these  other  words  are  forgotten,  coming  year  were  approved  by. 
That  is  why,  after  I  learned  the  convention  and  will  be  votedi 
that  you  would  be  here  and  we  on  by  mail  ballot  among  th*f 
would  meet  together,  that  I  put  entire  membership.  Candidate* 
together  some  notes  to  discuss  for  president  are  Bill  Sander*^ 
with  you,  while  you  were  in  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  andj 
Washington,  a  very  little  known  John  Stampone,  Army  Timett. 
side  of  our  activity  in  one  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  « 
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/  Thousht  I  d  Invite  You  Over 


In  getting  his  White  House  press  conference  with  the  AAEC  underway,  President  Johnson 
kidded  the  group  with:  "After  looking  at  some  of  the  cartoons  you  have  drawn,  I  thought  I'd 
invite  you  over  to  see  me  in  person  ...  I  have  nothing  to  lose."  The  editorial  cartoonists,  some 
of  whom  are  shown  on  this  page,  meanwhile  busied  themselves  with  sketch  pads,  quickly  proving 
the  President  wrong.  (Associated  Press  Photo) 


/  have  nothing  to  lose 


Henry  Scarpelli,  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance 


I'AIHifff 
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‘Casey*  on  the  City  Desk: 
Calm,  Confident  and  Pretty 


By  Ann  L.  Jarrett 


Twenty-nine  male  city  editors 
attending  an  American  Press 
Institute  seminar  in  1962  warily 
eyed  the  thirtieth  member  of 
their  group  while  the  first 
speaker  of  the  day  began  his 
address: 

“Casey  and  gentlemen.” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
“Casey,”  the  city  editor  of  the 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  a  pa¬ 
per  of  26,000  circulation,  had 
been  singled  out  in  a  male  gath¬ 
ering.  As  one  of  the  few  women 
city  editors  in  the  country,  Mrs. 
K.  C.  Kuhns  is  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  But  her  position 
often  creates  a  dilemma  for 
others. 

The  American  Press  Institute, 
at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  was  unprepared  for  a 
woman  city  editor.  Information 
about  the  institute  came  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  K.  C.  Kuhns.  In¬ 
formed  that  the  city  editor  was 
a  woman,  Columbia  worriedly 
wrote  again. 

“What  shall  we  call  you?” 
they  fretted. 

“My  daughter  calls  me  Mom, 
my  husband  calls  me  Kay,  and 
my  staff  calls  me  Casey,”  came 
the  reply, 

“Dear  Casey,”  began  the  next 
letter. 


*1116  Den  Mother’ 


The  shocked  reactions  of  the 
men  participating  in  the  insti¬ 
tute  were  quickly  overcome,  and 
Mrs.  Kuhns  was  soon  christened 
“the  den  mother”  of  the  semi¬ 
nar. 

Since  December  1961  when  she 
became  city  editor,  “Casey”  has 
been  aware  of  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  what  is  usually  a 
man’s  job.  She  almost  refused 
the  job  when  it  was  offered  to 
her  by  Dow  Richardson,  editor, 
and  Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“I  raised  every  argument  I 
could  think  of,  but  they  were 
convinced  that  since  I  was  aware 
of  these  problems,  I  wouldn’t  be 
going  into  the  job  blind,”  she 
recalled. 

“Take  all  the  time  you  want 
to  think  about  it,”  they  advised. 
“Let  us  know  in  the  morning.” 

Because  she  had  been  holding 
the  position  of  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Kuhns  didn’t  worry 
about  performing  her  new  job. 
It  was  the  reactions  of  the  male 
reporters  working  under  her 
that  caused  her  reservations. 

Mr.  Richardson  says  he  is 


Mrs.  K. 

pleased  with  the  results  of  his 
decision  to  hire  a  woman  city 
editor.  “I  never  had  any  qualms 
about  giving  her  the  job.  She 
had  been  a  reporter  for  us  for 
about  10  years,  and  we  knew 
her  ability  and  capacity.  We  felt 
she  had  qualifications  that  were 
unusual.  She  has  good  judgment 
and  good  reporting  ability. 
There  have  been  none  but  good 
reactions  from  the  staff.  All  the 
men  respect  her.” 

The  staff  of  10  reporters  (9 
of  them  men)  and  four  photog¬ 
raphers  concurs  with  that  evalu¬ 
ation.  One  staff  member  mused, 
“Any  different  working  for  a 
woman?  It  might  be  if  it  were 
anyone  else  but  Kay.  She’s  very 
polite  even  when  she  criticizes, 
and  I  think  that  helps.” 

“I  find  I  have  to  use  more 
diplomacy  than  a  man  might,” 
Mrs.  Kuhns  observed.  “But  as 
far  as  performance,  I  can  stand 
in  there  and  slug  it  out  with 
other  department  heads  when  I 
have  to.” 


C.  Kuhns 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Kuhns 
“slugging  it  out”  contradicts 
her  appearance  which  is  one  of 
refinement.  She  is  a  slightly 
built  woman  with  a  calm  man¬ 
ner  and  a  quiet  voice.  In  talking 
about  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  inherent  in  her  job, 
her  eyes  take  on  a  mischievous 
gleam. 

“Well,  of  course,  it’s  always 
ladies  first.  Being  the  only 
woman  among  seven  department 
heads.  I’m  always  asked  to  speak 
first  at  a  department  meeting. 
That  way  I  don’t  sound  like  a 
rubber  stamp  for  someone  else’s 
ideas.” 

Any  handicaps  at  all  in  her 
job?  “Many  times  I’ve  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  city  editor’s  secre¬ 
tary  by  people  outside  the  office. 
Some  public  relations  people 
have  been  shocked  to  find  that 
the  city  editor  is  a  woman.” 

She  finds  that  a  good  part  of 
her  job  is  concerned  with  psy¬ 
chology  and  people.  (“Two  kinds 
of  people  —  those  who  either 


want  to  get  their  names  into  the 
paper  or  keep  them  out.”)  And 
she  also  observed  that  slie  now 
has  a  less  deep  view  thar.  a  beat 
reporter.  (“From  where  I  sit, 
I  have  a  shallow  grip  on  -‘very- 
thing.”) 

“There’s  a  great  advantage  to 
being  in  the  field  of  jouuialism 
whether  you’re  a  man  or  wom¬ 
an,”  she  added.  “I  find  I  can 
ask  the  damest  questions.  Jack 
(her  husband)  finally  asks,  ‘Are 
you  writing  a  book  or  are  you 
just  nosey?”’ 

Why  did  she  enter  the  field 
of  journalism?  Mrs.  Kuhns 
grinned. 

“I  took  ever37thing  I  couldn't 
do,  like  science,  and  everything 
I  didn’t  want  to  do,  like  teach, 
and  journalism  was  the  only 
thing  left.” 

Then  she  shook  her  head.  “No, 
really  it  was  because  I  liked  to 
write.  And  the  more  you  do  of 
it,  the  more  you  love  it.” 
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Publisher  Was  Wrong  f 

While  at  the  University  of  | 
Illinois,  she  was  encourag^  to 
write.  One  paper  was  returned 
to  her  in  freshman  composition. 
Across  the  top  were  scrawled 
the  words,  “Tour’s  is  the  writ¬ 
er’s  pen.”  That  was  great 
enough  impetus  to  turn  “Casey” 
toward  journalism. 

After  g^raduation  she  went  to 
work  for  two  Chicago  weeklies, 
the  Garfieldian  and  Austin  news¬ 
papers.  It  was  wartime,  and 
there  wais  a  scarcity  of  men. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  Mrs. 
Kuhns  had  worked  her  way  up 
from  reporter  to  editor.  Then 
she  and  her  engineer  husband. 
Jack,  moved  to  Kokomo.  There  IJ 
Terry  was  bom,  and  for  several  i 
years  Mrs.  Kuhns  “played  lady.”  I 

“But  Terry  soon  started  to  I 
school,  and  I  was  bored  silly.  I 

I  wanted  to  be  something  else  | 

besides  Jack’s  wife  and  Terry’s  ’ 
mother.”  i 

Mrs.  Kuhns  was  hired  as  as-  : 
sistant  women’s  editor  on  the  ■ 
Tribune.  Clearing  her  desk  by  ■ 

II  a.m.  each  day,  she  was  able 
to  request  assignments  from  the 
city  desk.  After  several  years 
of  haunting  the  news  room,  she 
was  assigned  to  the  school  beat, 
and  for  several  months  she  car¬ 
ried  both  jobs,  working  a  65- 
hour  week. 

After  eight  years,  Mrs.  Kuhns 
was  made  assistant  city  editor. 
And  in  1961  when  the  city  edi¬ 
torship  was  vacated,  “Casey”  ac¬ 
cepted  the  job. 

“I’ve  never  been  able  to  resist  | 
taking  that  next  step  up,”  she 
mused.  “You  know,  in  college  I 
did  a  paper  on  women’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  journalism.  I  talked 
to  a  publisher  who  said  there 
were  none.  He  advised  me  to  be 
a  secretary.” 
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R  Hailers  Clamor  For  Color 
Advertising  Improvements 

l,y  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 
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Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A  iiuml)er  of  different  ways 
to  improve  sales  with  advertis¬ 
ing  were  examined  by  leading 
retaileis  this  week  during  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation’s  44th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here. 

“The  big  factor  of  future  re¬ 
tail  advertising  lies  in  color,” 
Joseph  1).  Peterson,  advertising 
manager  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  Vancouver,  Canada  ad¬ 
vised  in  a  talk,  “Put  Color  Into 
Y’our  Fashion  Advertising.” 

Mr.  Peterson  said  he  was  so 
completely  sold  on  the  value 
and  future  of  newspaper  color 
advertising  that  he  predicted 
within  15  years  50%  to  75% 
of  all  retail  advertising  will  be 
in  “full,  vibrant,  living  color.” 

At  the  present  time,  he  said, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  retail¬ 
ors  didn’t  use  more  color,  but 
high  costs  and  i)Oor  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality  have  prevented  it 
from  reaching  its  full  potential. 
Both  of  these  circumstances,  he 
said,  are  the  fault  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  he  called  on 
retailers  to  do  something  about 
correcting  these  obstacles. 

Said  Mr.  Peterson:  “It  is 
painfully  obvious  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  years  behind 
in  color  reproduction.  Retailers 
want  it  and  need  it.  It’s  about 
time  the  newspaper  industry  did 
some  high-i)owered  research  in 
this  field.  The  onus  is  on  them 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  put¬ 
ting  color  advertising  within 
economical  reach  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Fighting  Spirit 

“There  is  a  fighting  spirit  in 
all  of  us.  It  is  a  characteristic 
that  keeps  retailers  going.  Lets 
put  some  of  it  to  work  now 
against  the  newspapers  we  deal 
with  in  our  cities.  If  we  don’t, 
the  course  of  color  advertising 
will  continue  at  its  present  slug¬ 
gish  pace.” 

He  said  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  has  always  been  slow  to  the 
challenge  of  change.  “Color  tv” 
he  said,  “had  a  long,  hard  pull 
before  emerging  into  its  pres¬ 
ent-day  stature  .  .  .  compared 
to  the  newspaper  industry,  it 
licked  its  problem  overnight.” 

The  newspaper  industry  he 
described  as  being  “derelict  in 
its  responsibility  to  its  readers 
and  advertisers.”  At  the  present 
time,  he  said,  there  are  too  few 
people  trained  in  the  science  of 


color  reproduction  and  what 
these  few  are  doing  is  not 
enough  to  “bring  down  the 
stumbling  block  of  cost.” 

“It  is  a  problem,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  is  pyramiding  with 
the  sophisticated  needs  of  both 
readers  and  advertisers.  It  is 
evident  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  has  no  choice  but  to  do 
something  NOW  about  the  cost 
of  color  advertising.  There  never 
was  a  cause  more  urgently  de¬ 
manding  their  attention  and  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge.” 

Morris  L.  Rosenblum,  Macy’s 
vicepresident  and  creative  di¬ 
rector,  in  discussing  “What’s 
New,”  said  the  “general  calibre 
of  retail  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers  today  has  improved  tre¬ 
mendously”  over  the  last  20 
years,  but  there  must  be  a  le- 
evaluation  of  the  space  used  in 
the  “face  of  rising  media  and 
production  costs.” 

He  said  it  means  finding  new 
ways  of  evaluating  each  prob¬ 
lem,  new  ways  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  new  ways  of  budgeting  and 
scheduling  and  “possibly  new 
ways  of  using  our  media.” 

In  this  connection,  he  pre¬ 
sented  three  examples  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  where  a  total 
re-evaluation  of  a  problem 
brought  forth  new,  contempo¬ 
rary  solutions. 

He  discussed  a  new  store  open¬ 
ing;  a  single  classification  of 
merchandise  that  had  reached 
a  plateau  of  sales  and  had 
started  to  decline;  and  a  total 
division  in  a  store  that  was  do¬ 
ing  well  but  should  have  been 
doing  better. 

Taking  the  last  problem,  this 
is  how  Mr.  Rosenblum  presented 
it: 

THE  PROBLEM: 

“The  curtain  and  drapery  de¬ 
partment  at  Macy’s  like  many 
other  of  our  departments,  is  a 
fantastic  one.  The  merchandise 
assortments  are  colossal  and 
beautiful.  The  prices  are  right, 
the  displays  excellent,  the  serv¬ 
ice  better  than  average,  the  vol¬ 
ume  good,  the  profit  good.  What 
more  could  we  ask  for?  Well,  we 
were  promoting  and  selling 
great  quantities  of  low  end  mer¬ 
chandise  and  very  little  of  our 
better  price  lines.  If  we  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  direction,  we 
would  have  to  continually  ‘buy 
our  business’  which  we  all  know 
is  neither  healthy  nor  profit¬ 
able.” 
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THE  AXALYSIS: 

“An  experiment  was  under¬ 
taken.  We  called  it  the  ‘Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Approach.’  In  the 
sales  promotion  division  we 
treated  the  curtain  department 
as  though  it  were  a  new  client. 

1.  We  reviewed  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  by  classification  and  price 
line. 

2.  We  looked  very  carefully 
at  all  the  advertising  for  the 
past  6  months.  . 

3.  We  reviewed  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  advertising  by  total 
dollars,  by  newspapers,  by 
month,  by  week,  by  day. 

4.  We  reviewed  total  objec¬ 
tives. 

5.  Then  .  .  .  and  only  then 
.  .  .  we  arranged  a  meeting  for 
a  month  later  at  which  we  would 
j)resent  a  complete  plan  ...  in 
short  a  campaign  plus.” 

THE  RE  CO  M  M  E  N  I)  A  - 
TIONS: 

“1.  The  amount  of  dollars 
spent  on  advertising  the  last 
year  during  a  comparable  period 
of  time  was  adequate. 

2.  A  new  pattern  of  spending 
the  money  was  suggested,  based 
on  five  different  layers  of  adver¬ 
tising  formats: 

a.  A  continuing  and  consistent 
small  space  campaign  with  com¬ 
municable  items. 

b.  Periodic  large  space  higher- 
price  line  fashion  ads. 

c.  Periodic  large  space  assort¬ 
ment  ads. 

d.  Periodic  explosive  SALE 
ads. 

e.  A  concentrated  advertising 
‘Sale  and  Show’  period  of  1  week 
to  10  days  which  would  include 
all  of  the  above  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

3.  A  new  slogan  to  be  used  in 
every  ad :  ‘If  you  have  a  window, 
come  to  Macy’s’ 

Mr.  Rosenblum  said  there  was 
a  “substantial  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  an  increase  in  the  sale 
of  higher-price  lines”  following 
this  procedure. 

New  Objectives 

He  said  “better-than-good  de¬ 
sign,”  “better  than  good  art,” 
and  “better-than-good  copy”  is 
not  enough  to  sell  more.  He  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  set  of  fundamental 
sales  promotion  objectives  to 
“help  break  through  and  create 
a  rise  in  sales  response.”  He 
said  the  “pat-on-your-own  back 
institutional  advertising”  is  one 
of  things  that  is  bound  to 
change. 
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SECTION 


“Discount  Store  Advertising 
—  The  Same,  Only  Different,” 
was  the  theme  of  a  talk  by 
Harry  Spitzer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Zodys  Quality  Discount 
department  stores  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

“One  of  the  differences  in  dis¬ 
count  store  advertising,”  Mr. 
Spitzer  pointed  out,  “is  the  great 
attention  devoted  to  selection  of 
media,  especially  newspapers.” 
He  said  that  since  most  dis¬ 
count  stores  are  chain  opera¬ 
tions,  special  knowledge  of  each 
of  the  markets  is  necessary  in 
making  the  right  buy  in  each 
town  or  area  and  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  importance.  “When  you  have 
.stores  as  far  apart  as  Zodys 
has,  .stretching  from  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  to  Anaheim 
and  from  Redondo  Beach  to 
West  Covina,  60  or  70  miles 
apart,  you  wind  up  using  media 
and  market  information  just 
like  an  advertising  agency  does.” 

Komanced  By  Managers 

The  large  chains,  he  said, 
have  media  managers  who  “get 
romanced  by  the  suburban  news- 
I)aper  advertising  managers  on 
a  regular  basis.” 

Mr.  Spitzer  said  the  whole 
newspaper  structure  with  the 
growth  of  suburban  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  has 
“changed  the  newspaper  buying 
habits  of  many  retail  opera¬ 
tors.” 

“We  never  thought  we  would 
see  the  day  when  half  of  our 
newspaper  budget  was  spent  in 
‘throw  away’  newspapers,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Spitzer  noted  the  increase 
in  use,  of  radio  and  television  ad 
medias,  particularly  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Southern  California. 
The  discount  stores  in  the  L.A. 
area  are  major  users  of  broad¬ 
cast  media,  he  said.  The  reason, 
he  explained,  is  the  “generation 
that  just  grew  up  with  the  tv 
set  as  the  center  of  family  life” 
and  the  generation  which  is  just 
now  growing  up  with  “their  ears 
glued  to  transistor  radios.” 
“When  do  they  become  news¬ 
paper  readers,  and  can  we  af¬ 
ford  to  wait  until  they  get  mar¬ 
ried  and  start  looking  at  super¬ 
market  ads  and  then  acciden¬ 
tally  read  retail  store  ads,”  he 
asked. 

“Radio  has  great  flexibility 
and  can  be  charged  and  updated 
on  a  short  notice  as  newspaper,” 
he  said  and  is  another  reason 
why  many  discounters  are  find¬ 
ing  this  medium  useful.  .  .  .” 
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Reynolds-Penland  Advertising  Director  J.  F.  Baldridge  and  staff  artist 
Mrs.  Victoria  Evans  pose  with  the  awards  the  firm  won  for  outstanding 
promotion  of  men's  wear.  Baldridge  directed  the  campaign  and  Mrs. 
Evans  was  responsible  for  all  advertising  art. 

m  Oe  follow-up  emphasis,  Mr.  Bald- 

Jylcil  S  otorc  explained. 

Starting  in  October,  three 
C  1  I  supper  meetings  were  held  to 

brief  personnel  of  Reynolds-Pen- 
^  *  land’s  four  Dallas  stores  on  the 

— special  promotion.  Each  meet- 
J.  dlvtyo  ing  was  for  specific  per.sonnel; 

the  first  for  buyers,  .sales  people 
Dallas,  Texas  and  decorators,  the  second  for 
For  tin*  second  straight  year,  business  office  and  clerical  em- 
Reynolds-Penland  has  built  a  ployes  and  the  third  for  the 
prize-winning  sales  promotion  service  department,  gift  wrap¬ 
around  a  10-page,  four-color  pers  and  porters, 
advertising  section  printed  by  Displays  and  talks  at  the 
the  Dallas  Mommy  News.  meetings  explained  to  each  de- 

The  men’s  wear  firm  won  the  partment  its  role  in  the  special 
Gold  Medal  Award  of  the  Na-  promotion.  Merchandise  to  be 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associa-  featured  was  shown ;  prices, 
tion  for  outstanding  promotion  sizes,  colors,  quantity  and  sell- 
in  an  international  field.  The  tips  were  emphasized  and 

1964  award  was  for  Christmas  explained. 

sales  promotion,  the  same  cate-  \  final  fourth  meeting  was 
gory  for  which  Reynolds-Pen-  held  in  Dallas  as  an  “all-store 
land  was  honored  in  1963.  rally”  just  before  the  section 

The  section  with  two  colors  to  appear  in  all  three  cities, 
•outside  and  different  colors  on  Austin  and  Longview  personnel 
each  of  its  10  inside  pages,  ap-  were  flown  into  Dallas  for  a 
peared  in  the  News  Dec.  6,  1964.  supper  meeting  with  all  Dallas 
It  was  also  preprinted  by  the  employes.  This  last  gathering 
News  for  insertion  in  the  Awsftn  was  to  recap  that  presented  to 
American  and  Statesman  and  Dallas  personnel  separately  and 
the  Longview  Journal  and  News,  to  build  enthusiasm  for  the  pro- 
Reynolds-Penland  operates  motion  among  all  personnel, 
stores  in  Austin  and  Longview.  Meanwhile,  exclusive  gift 
J.  F.  Baldridge,  Reynolds-Pen-  wrapping  was  designed  for 
land  advertising  manager,  esti-  Reynolds-Penland  and  this  de- 
mated  the  section  reached  a  sign  was  used  on  the  section’s 
combined  total  of  354,000  homes  front  page.  The  same  theme  was 
and  778,000  readers  in  the  three-  also  incorporated  into  the  stores’ 
city  distribution.  window  and  interior  displays. 

i»  T  .  I  And  after  the  section  ap- 

peared,  items  spotlighted  in  it 
The  promotion,  which  relied  were  advertised  individually  in 
almost  exclusively  on  newspaper  all  cities. 

advertising,  began  in  June  of  “The  sales  results  were  tre- 
1964  when  work  on  the  section  mendous,”  said  Mr.  Baldridge, 
got  under  way,  Mr.  Baldridge  And,  although  plans  for  repeat- 
said.  ing  the  ^  promotion  next 

All  clothing  and  accessories  Christmas  are  uncertain,  he  said 
were  pre-tested  for  sales  months  the  1964  effort  “proved  for  the 
before  items  were  selected  for  first  time  that  we  could  do  it  a 
advertising  in  the  section  and  second  time.” 


immediate  releases 


.Advertising  Federation  of  America  and  the  .Advertising  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  We.st  has  leaffii-med  opposition  to  the  “Truth  in 
Packaging  Bill”  now  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Mark  F.  Cooper,  .AFA  president,  testified  an  ovei-whelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  consumers  favor  present  packaging  practices,  and  only 
1  in  19  favor  government  agencies  determining  change.^.  Further¬ 
more,  he  said  that  the  federal  govemment  already  ha.s  ample 
authority  to  take  action  against  fraud.  If  the  bill  is  enacted  con¬ 
sumers  would  pay  more  for  groceries  and  receive  less  value,  he  .said. 

V  *  * 

Hiram  Walker  Inc.,  which  already  had  won  the  National  Licensed 
Beverage  Industry’s  award  of  merit  for  1964,  was  last  week  pre¬ 
sented  an  EUtiAR  award  for  “best  consumer  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  benefit  to  on-premise  licensees.”  Jack  Musick,  president, 
was  named  “distillery  executive  man  of  the  year.” 

V  *  * 

.An  award  for  the  best  coast-to-coast  black  and  white  newspaper 
advertising,  l^-page  size  or  over,  will  be  presented  in  (diicago, 
June  25,  at  the  national  meet.  Mutual  Advertising  Agency  Network. 

♦  ♦  * 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  published  a  front  page  SpectaColor 
picture  and  two  SpectaColor  ads  on  Derby  Day,  .May  1.  .Ads  were 
a  1,U00-lines  for  Old  Forester  Bourbon  and  a  full-page  for  Diet- 
Kite  Cola.  A  shot  of  a  backstretch  view  of  an  early  race  at  Church¬ 
ill  Dow  ns  on  Derby  Day  1964  by  H.  Harold  Davis,  director  of  color 
photography  for  the  C-J,  was  run  on  page  one. 

iti  n  * 

Oldsmobile  is  utilizing  2500  newspapers,  a  dozen  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  an  intensive  spot  radio  campaign  to  promote  the  14th 
annual  National  Golf  Day  “Round  of  the  Champions”  and  its  live, 
color  telecast  of  the  event  on  May  31  over  NBC-TV.  D.  P.  Brother 
&  Co.,  Detroit  is  the  agency. 

if.  if. 

Clyne  Maxon  lnc„  has  been  named  to  handle  advertising  for  two 
new  product  lines  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. — Lady  Gillette 
Shaving  Care  products  and  Heads  Up  Hair  Grooming.  They  are 
additional  assignments  to  other  Gillette  products  the  same  agency 
.services,  including  razors,  carbon  and  stainless  steel  blades.  Foamy 
Instant  Lather,  Right  Guard  deodorants,  and  Sun  Up  .After  Shave 
and  Gift  Products. 

* 

Network  tv  Net  Time  and  Program  Billings  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1965  rose  l.OVc  over  the  like  period  a  year  ago,  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  reported. 

*  * 

When  Hicks  &  Gieist,  held  open  hou.se  May  21  to  spotlight  the 
agency’s  new  offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  Charles  C. 
Chevillot  of  the  famous  French  restaurant  family  was  engaged 
to  prepai-e  the  cocktail  party  menu  using  products  made  by 
clients.  Included  were  Kobrand  Corp.’s  Beefeater  gin.  Champagne 
Taittinger  en  Magnum,  and  Abbot’s  Scotch;  D’Arrigo  Brothers 
Co.,  Andj'  Boy  Celery  and  Broccoli;  Friend  Brothers  Inc.,  beans 
and  brown  bread;  Fulham  Brothers’  scallops;  Q-T  frosting  from 
Taylor-Reed  Corp.,  and  Caffe  Espresso  from  S.A.  Schonbninn  &  Co. 


$120,000  Budget 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Thomas  C.  Hockersmith  Co., 
of  Little  Rock  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  advertising 
and  PR  for  the  newly  created 
Hot  Springs  Advertising  & 
Tourist  Promotion  Fund  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Hockersmith  fiim  was 
chosen  after  a  full  day  of  com¬ 
petitive  presentations  April  23 
by  five  Little  Rock  agencies.  An¬ 
ticipated  budget  for  the  first 
year  is  $120,000,  based  on  the 
recently  enacted  1%  .sales  tax 
on  hotel  and  motel  rooms  and 
restaurant  means  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes.  Tom  Hockersmith, 


president  of  the  agency,  said  the 
advertising  campaign  would 
start  June  1  on  a  regional  basis. 


Reps  Appointed 

Executive  Enterprises  Inc., 
have  been  appointed  national 
advertising  sales  representatives 
for  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette. 
LtCol.  R.  M.  Rutledge,  USMC 
(Retired),  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  as  a  civilian  on  circulation 
and  advertising  promotion  for 
the  Gazette,  has  joined  Execu¬ 
tive  Enterprises.  He  will  work 
from  the  company’s  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  office  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  representative. 
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Represented  ty  Sawyer  ,  Ferguson  Walker 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Quality  Classified 
Trend  Not  Indicated 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM.  Providrnre  Joiirniil-Itiillrlin 


Althouph  most  “surv’eys” 
seem  to  start  with  a  preconceived 
notion  of  what  you  want  to  prove 
(or  disprove)  and  usually  end 
up  with  what  you  want,  here’s  a 
survey  that  started  with  nothing 
— and  ended  up  in  the  same 
place. 

About  two  dozen  CAMs  re¬ 
ceived  this  query: 

“It’s  been  voiced  quite  often 
by  some  advertisers  that  their 
‘store  image’  would  l)e  adversely 
affected  by  the  use  of  cla.ssified 
advertising. 

“There  seems  to  l>e  some  sort 
of  feeling  that  cla.ssified  is  OK 
for  ‘used  cars,  second-hand  mer¬ 
chandise  and  real  estate,  but  we 
wouldn’t  w’ant  to  use  it  .  .  . 
thanks,  anyway’. 

“Can  you  send  me  samples  of 
quality  stores  running  <|uality 
Classified  ads  on  (juality  mer¬ 
chandise  or  services  in  your  sec¬ 
tion?  If  possible,  relate  results, 
length  of  time  adverti.ser  has 


used  classified  .  .  .  type  of  sched¬ 
ule,  etc. 

“One  possible  factor  to  con¬ 
sider,  if  the  facts  should  be 
available:  demonstrate  that 

these  schedules  do  not  affect, 
but  rather  enhance  retail  .sched¬ 
ules.  They  complement  one  an¬ 
other.” 

The  subject  was  investigated 
for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First, 
CAMs  have  been  telling  each 
other  for  years  that  their  sec¬ 
tions  are  improving — that  the 
“image”  of  classified  is  on  the 
upgrade.  Second,  is  there  any 
noticeable  trend  in  classified  to¬ 
ward  more  new  and  high-grade 
merchandise  advertising?  If  so, 
is  it  affecting  Retail  linage? 

If  you  can  accept  the  results 
as  valid,  the  answers  are  defin¬ 
itely  negativ’e  on  both  counts. 

Only  Ten  Replied 

Only  ten  new’spapers  replied. 
Two  reported  definitely  that  they 


carric'd  no  “quality  merchandise” 
in  classified.  A  Florida  CAM 
said:  “I  honestly  cannot  send 
you  examples  of  (]uality  stores 
lunning  quality  merchandise  in 
our  classified  section — we  just 
don’t  have  them.” 

A  CAM  of  a  large  California 
paper  replied:  “We  do  not  carry 
any  appreciable  amount  of  ‘new 
merchandise’  in  our  .straight 
classified  and  will  not  accept  it  in 
classified  display.” 

The  remaining  eight  respond¬ 
ents  presented  a  rather  mixed 
view  of  “quality”  in  classified. 
Quite  a  few  referred  to  high- 
priced  homes  and  expensive 
automobiles,  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  classified’s  domain,  any¬ 
way,  and  some  sent  in  examples 
of  furniture  advertising,  appli¬ 
ances,  cameras,  musical  mer¬ 
chandise,  apartment  rentals  and 
other  categories  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  that  have  traditionally  been 
attracted  to  most  classifi^  sec¬ 
tions. 

Dorothy  S.  Bruneau,  CAM  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  said:  “We 
are  enclosing  tear  sheets  show¬ 
ing  two  of  our  advertisers, 
namely:  Wards  and  Kay-Van, 
which,  I  consider,  are  quality 
stores  and  as  you  can  see  by 
prices  of  dining  room  and  bed¬ 
room  suites  selling  quality  mer¬ 
chandise. 

‘Fantastic  Rc.sults' 

“We  .shall  take  Wards  as  a 
case  in  point.  This  account  has 
advertised  with  us  for  a  number 
of  years  using  over  100,000  lines 
in  classified  and  the  same 
amount  of  linage  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  ad  runs  one,  two 
or  three  times  a  week  according 
to  season;  averages  two  a  week 
full  page  display.  Mr.  Dolgy, 
owner  of  Wards,  finds  the  re¬ 
sults  fantastic  from  classified 
advertising,  which  is,  of  course, 
obvious  from  the  amount  of 
linage  he  uses.  The  two  types 
of  advertising  complement  one 
another.” 

This  reply  came  from  James 
F.  Jones:  CAM  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News:  “Montgomery- 
Ward  advertising  in  classified 
in  no  way,  shape  or  form  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  retail  display 
schedule.  The  funds  utilized  in 
classified  are  a  separate  store 
fund  controlled  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  In  the  case  of 
Triangle  Appliance,  these  too 
are  funds  separately  set  up  for 
use  in  the  Classified  section. 

“Our  feeling  in  Kenosha  is 
that  the  dual  approach  and  the 
total-sell  concept  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  our  accounts  as  well 
as  our  newspaper,  for  basically 
retail  display  and  classified  are 
co-related  segments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  itself,  and  when  both  are 
intelligently  used,  they  can  assist 
one  another  for  both  greater 


results  as  well  as  larger  adver¬ 
tising  budgets.” 

Paul  Mahoney,  assistant  C.AM 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  wrote: 
“Many  quality  stores  and  several 
department  stores  such  as  the 
Broadway,  May  Comjjany, 
Barker  Brothers,  Sears  &  Roe¬ 
buck  and  White  Front  in  Los 
Angeles  have  run  schedules  in 
the  Times’  classified  section  on 
various  types  of  merchandise 
like  furniture,  diamonds  and 
jewelry,  furs,  hi-fis,  televisions, 
household  appliances,  sewing 
machines,  pianos,  etc, 

“A  typical  example  of  a  cla.s¬ 
sified  success  story  in  merchan¬ 
dising  luxury  items  is  M.  Wein¬ 
stein,  Inc.,  a  diamond  and 
jewelry  firm  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  run  a  consistent  sched¬ 
ule  in  Times  classified  for  over 
36  years.” 

Although  some  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  were  mentioned,  it  looks 
like  the  classified  sections  of 
most  papers  aren’t  going 
through  any  appreciable  change 
of  direction.  Naturally,  there 
are  notable  exceptions,  but  ap¬ 
parently  even  these  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  retail-classified  conflict 
nor  any  effect  on  Retail  linage. 

• 

Classific^l  Staff  Sellr< 
Coin  Collectors’  Tab 

Milwaukee 

The  second  annual  tabloid 
section  aimed  at  the  growing 
army  of  numismatists  was  is¬ 
sued  April  25  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  to  coincide  with  Nation¬ 
al  Coin  Week. 

Titled  “The  Wonderful  World 
of  Coins,”  the  tabloid  ran  12 
pages  with  cover  and  back  cover 
in  color  and  had  more  than  7,000 
lines  of  advertising  from  36 
coin  dealers. 

The  classified  department  of 
the  Journal  plann^  the  issue 
which  had  pages  of  news  stories 
and  features  about  coin  shows, 
business  news  and  trends  in 
coins  by  Jerry  Peters,  feature 
writer  for  the  Journal. 

Yearly  classified  linage  in  the 
stamps  and  coins  classification 
rose  from  only  6,126  lines  in 
1960  to  17,523  in  1963  to  more 
than  33,000  in  the  Journal  in 
1964. 

• 

New  Ad  Idea 

Toronto 

Esther  G.  Henning  will  edit 
and  sell  advertising  for  a  new 
S  o  u  t  h  a  m  publication.  Seen, 
which  will  appear  in  the  group’s 
eight  daily  newspapers  four 
times  a  year,  starting  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Miss  Henning  has  been 
in  the  advertising  field  for  some 
years  and  has  written  for  the 
Calgary  Herald's  magazine  sec¬ 
tion. 


THE 


SHAWNEE 
NEWS-STAR 


OKLAHOMA 


announces  construction  of 

A  NEW  Ultra-Modern  Plant 

•  Completely  Air  Conditioned 

•  Doubling  Floor  Space  (to  14,000  square  feet) 

•  Contiguous  Pailting  Space  (7,000  square  feet) 

•  Drive-by  Window  for  Customer  Convenience 

OPENING  TARGET  DATE  OCTOBER  15,  1965 

NEWS-STAR  Readers  own  oil  and  gas  wells,  rich 
farms,  fine  cattle  herds,  and  operate  thriving  business 
enterprises. 

SHAWNEE  has  abundant  water,  natural  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  expansive  airport,  Baptist  and  Catholic  colleges, 
new  churches,  schools  and  recreational  facilities,  beauti¬ 
ful  homes,  super  highways,  and  a  confident  future. 

We  Challenge  You  to  Test  the  SHAWNEE  MARKET 

Ask  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  and  Sinding  About  It 

SHAWNEE  NEWS  -  STAR,  SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

Subsidiary  of  Stauffor  Publicatioiis,  luc. 

A  CoosistoNt  Award  Wiaaiu^  Nowspopor. 
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it  Uniesi  more  tlisiii  one  sliot  — ■ 
to  lisi«|  tlie  liOK  Aiiyeles  iiisiriLet. 


I,  l:  i:  !.  1.  il  I, 

A  A  A  A  X  A  X  A 

l]o|ileY  liOK  ilii«|elesi  oresi  iiewK|isi|iers 

siilil  more  tlisiii  tMIO^NKI 
fmiiilies  to  your  eovenifie 

One  or  two  metropolitan  newspapers  just  can’t  cover  sprawling  Los  Angeles  County. 

Buy  the  largest  group  of  dailies  in  Los  Angeles— the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group 
(CLAN)— eight  dailies  and  22  supplementary  weeklies— providing  concentrated  local 
coverage  of  41  Los  Angeles  suburban  communities  and  reaching  609,840  Los  Angeles 
families  at  home. 

CLAN  dailies  can  be  bought  individually  at  flat  rates,  less  volume  discounts.  Advertisers 
can  buy  any  daily  plus  one  or  more  associated  shoppers  at  the  daily  rate  plus  a  pick-up 
rate.  Purchase  of  three  or  more  dailies  earns  a  discount  of  6  to  18  percent.  CLAN  group 
buys  save  you  SSVi*  at  flat  rate  (a  35%  reduction)— 96V2«  at  bulk  rate  (a  39%  reduction). 


The  Ring  of  Truth 

Alhambra  POST-ADVOCATE  Valky  Messenger  (Zones  1,2,  &  3) 

Burbank  DAILY  REV'IEW  Burbank  News 

Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  &  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser  Culver  Palms  Advertiser 'Mar  Vista  Advertiser 

Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD  Venice  Advertiser  ,  West  Los  Angeles  Advertiser/Westchester  Advertiser 
Glendale  NEWS-PRESS  The  Star  (Zones  1 ,2,  &  3) 

Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST  Foothill  Messenger 

South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE*  Breeze  Advertiser  (Zones  1,2, 3, 4  &  h)/ Peninsula  Breeze 

San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  Harbor  Advertiser  (Zones  1  &  2) 

•Redondo  Beach.  Torrance.  Palos  \’erdc'*,  El  Segundo,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hcrmosa  Beach 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.^ INC. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


aUAO  CiTl($  USCCST  COMB1»((0  OAUT  OiCULATlON 


ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  "dispatch 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORE. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ?20  Mt 
ATLANTA.  34  Prachtrv 
CHICAGO  175  W  Jm 
NEW  YORK  11t  Jo 


REPRESiNTCO  BY  AILEN-KLAPP  CO. 


anUFCn  messages  will  focus 

I  on  basic  Christian  truths,  ex- 

LppC&i  pressed  in  clear  and  colorful 

lanpuape  without  a  distinctive- 
[  ly  denominational  emphasis,  ac- 

^  cording  to  Mr.  Heins.  The  ob- 

Minneapolis  jective  will  be  to  communicate 

the  Christian  faith  in  a  warm 
1  relevant  way  consistent 

with  the  prevailing  ecumenical 

climate,  he  said. 


A  program  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  in  Sunday  newspapers  and 
will  be  launched  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Lutheran  Church  next  fall. 

Announced  as  a  pilot  project, 
ALC’s  ad  schedule  will  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pictorial  sections  of 
four  Sunday  editions  of  dailies 
which  cover  a  five-state  area  in 
the  upper  midwest. 

The  schedule  includes  three 
insertions  at  two  week  inten’als 
beginning  Oct.  31  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  St,  Paul  Pioneer 
Press.  Each  ad  will  be  three- 
fifths  of  a  page  with  two  colors. 

The  ALC  pointed  out  that  al¬ 
though  it  has  2.5  million  mem¬ 
bers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  more  than 
half  of  its  membership  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  five  state  area 
comprised  of  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Iowa  and  Dakotas. 

Approval  of  the  schedule  as 
a  pilot  was  voted  by  ALC’s 
Standing  Committee  on  Public 
Relations,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  its  executive  director. 


FCB  Chirafjo  Meetings 

Chicago  w'as  the  locale  for  a 
series  of  comprehensive  meet¬ 
ings  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
the  largest  publicly-held 
advertising  agency,  from  May 
17-20.  Top  executives,  directors 
and  managers  of  FCB’s  20  offices 
—  including  the  heads  of  FCB 
offices  in  11  countries  outside  the 
U.  S.  —  attended  the  four-day 
series  of  meetings. 

Robert  F.  Carney  of  New 
York,  chairman  and  former  Chi¬ 
cago  attorney,  reported  that  the 
company  has  expanded  its  in¬ 
ternational  operation  extensive¬ 
ly  since  it  first  offered  its  shares  AGENCY 
to  the  public  in  September,  1963.  ITEMS 
Since  then,  FCB  has  acquired 

four  agencies  in  Europe  and  one  WATTS,  LEE  &  KENYON 
...  Australia.  Mr.  Carney  said  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ap- 

that  FCB  is  now  billing  at  $210  pointed  to  handle  Fashion  Two 
million  annually— the  first  time  Twenty,  leading  wholesalers  of 
it  had  exceeded  the  $200  million  quality  cosmetics  and  toiletries, 
mark.  The  agency  employs  more  Kent  H.  Lee  will  be  account  su- 
than  2000  people  in  its  20  offices.  ppr\’isor. 


CALORIES  DON'T  COUNT — Preparing  to  cut  the  cake  at  the  annual 
media  party  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
is  Thelma  Gilligan,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Watching  are:  from  left  to  right, 
Rod  Holbrook,  J.  Walter  Thompson;  Ev  Eagen,  Campbell-Ewald;  Ed 
Leahy,  president,  AANR;  and  Bob  Jamroiy,  N.  W.  Ayer. 


REACH,  McCLINTON— Theo¬ 
dore  Huston  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  Lennen  &  Newell’s 
Los  Angeles  office  to  accept  a 
new  assignment  with  the  Reach 
McClinton  agency  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  western  operations.  Jack 
R.  Schluter  has  been  hired  as 
an  account  supervisor,  after  re- 
HY  ROSS-SIMON  ASSOCI-  signing  as  manager  of  John  W. 
ATE  S’  new'  art  director  is  Paul  Shaw’  L.A.  office. 

B.  Oatman,  formerly  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  creative  production  su 
pen’isor  at  Screen  Gems. 


KETCHUM,  MACLEOD  & 
GROVE,  Pittsburgh,  have 
named  James  P.  Kovach  as  a 
new'  account  executive.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  W’as  w’ith  Lang,  Fisher 
and  Stashower,  Cleveland,  and 
dayman  &  Associates,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


Dyer  Appointed 
Detroit  Manager 

Chicago 

Harold  E.  Dyer,  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Detroit 
advertising  office  for  three  years, 
has  been  appointed  manager, 
succeeding  Wallace  E.  Bates, 
who  will  retire  July  1. 

Mr.  Bates,  with  the  Tribune 
42  years,  started  in  the  paper’s 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Dyer,  34,  also  started 
with  the  Tribune  classified  divi¬ 
sion,  moving  quickly  to  the  west¬ 
ern  division  of  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


Pepsi  PR  Post 

Detroit 

Louis  E.  Browm  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  manager,  public  rela- 
.4ndres  Rodriguez  joins  the  tions  services  for  the  Pepsi- 
agency  as  a  replacement  for  Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Michi- 
Berl  Cattell,  now  with  the  Wade  gan.  Mr.  Brown,  who  joined  the 
Ag^ency,  Chicago.  Mr.  Rodriguez  company  in  1960,  previously  was 
W’as  formerly  an  art  director  at  special  markets  manager  for  the 
McCann-Erickson.  ^  state  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  for¬ 

mer  account  executive  with  ra- 
ACKERMAN  ASSOCIATES,  jjq  stations  WCHB  and  WJLB, 
Oklahoma  City,  announced  that  and  one-time  advertising  man- 
president  Ray  Ackerman  has  ager  of  the  Detroit  Courier. 
been  reappointed  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  on  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Public  Relations  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  yuu  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
JiKree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


New  Allen-Klapp  Rep 

Chicago 

H.  Victor  Hollingshead  has 
JACOBS  GIBSON  VOGEL  has  been  appointed  Detroit  office 
taken  on  Holland  House  Brands  manager  for  Allen-Klapp  Com- 
Cocktail  Mixes.  The  former  pany,  newspaper  representa- 
$750,000  Marschalk  Co.  account  tives.  He  was  formerly  associate 
joins  the  Cooking  Wines  account  media  director  for  Geyer,  Morey, 
already  at  JGV.  Ballard,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
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colle^  professors 
can’t  be  wrong. 


Some  of  the  country’s  most  successful 
businessmen  never  had  a  professor.  And  some 
professors  never  turned  out  a  great  businessman. 

But,  by  and  large,  this  country’s  educators 
know  what’s  good  for  a  developing  business  mind. 

And  3,894  of  them  find  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
useful  in  their  classrooms  every  day. 

Why?  Simply  because  no  other  publication  provides 
The  Journal’s  kind  of  news.  The  news  0/ business,  the  news 
that  matters  to  the  business  community— specialized 
reporting  on  industries,  people,  government,  labor, 
commodities,  finance.  The  kind  of  news  students  will  learn 
to  depend  on  throughout  their  business  careers. 

And  that’s  why,  in  colleges  and  universities  all  over 

,  professors  have  their  students  use  one  of  the 
most  important  tools  of  modern  business—  ^ 
The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  are  particularly  proud  that  they  are  a 
segment  of  the  growing  number  of  readers 
who  have  made  The  Journal  the  third- 
largest  daily  in  the  country.  Only  busy  men 
have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


BUSINESS  WRITERS 

Vail,  Ogden  Advocate 
Bright  Business  Page 


The  publisher  of  one  larjfe 
newspaper  and  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  another  championed  busi¬ 
ness  news’  demands  for  more 
space  and  more  imaginative 
play  in  speeches  at  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Business 
Writers  in  New  York  last  week. 

The  speakers  were  Thomas 
V.  H.  Vail,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Michael  J. 
Ogden,  executive  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin, 

“I  ought  to  be  listening  in¬ 
stead  of  talking,”  Mr.  Vail  as¬ 
serted.  “You  should  be  telling 
the  publishers  what  the  busi¬ 
ness  pages  need  and  what 
changes  need  to  be  made.  A 
good  business  reporter  is  not 
different  from  any  other  re¬ 
porter.  He  should  be  as  aggres¬ 
sive  in  his  quest  for  news  as  a 
member  of  the  city  staff.  You 
need  to  report  news  of  business 
as  business  would  like  for  it  to 
be  told  and  as  it  would  like  for 
it  not  to  be  told. 

Beyond  Handouts 

“Go  beyond  the  handouts  and 
get  the  story  that  investors  and 
the  public  are  entitled  to,”  the 
publisher  urged.  “There  are 
many  instances  in  which  a  PR 
man  conceals  rather  than  re¬ 
veals.” 

Mr.  Vail  said  the  business 
news  writer  should  have  the  in¬ 
tegrity  to  establish  confidence 
between  the  business  community 
and  himself.  He  said  one  rea¬ 
son  for  the  success  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  that  it  leaves 
few  questions  unanswered  in  a 
story.  He  said  business  pages 
of  daily  newspapers  can  adopt 
the  Journal  technique  of  carry¬ 


ing  exhaustive  data  and  giving 
both  .sides  and  provide  some  ex¬ 
clusive  reports. 

“There  should  be  some  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  business,  but 
the  stories  should  have  a  broad 
base  and  tie  in  with  the  na¬ 
tional  business  situation,”  ad¬ 
vised  Mr.  Vail. 

He  reported  that  the  Plain 
Dealer  runs  a  column  of  .short 
news  items  under  two-column 
heads  under  the  general  head 
“Business  Briefs.”  The  paper 
develops  exclusive,  inside  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  which  the  writ¬ 
er  works  a  week  or  tw'O. 

“Individual  enterprise  of  the 
news  reporter  makes  for  a  lively 
business  section,”  he  said.  “Close 
editing  of  national  items,  backed 
up  by  in-depth  stories  assigned 
by  the  business  editor,  makes 
for  a  good  .section.  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  readers  are  interested 
only  in  local  news  or  in  a  prod¬ 
uct  just  because  it  is  made  in 
the  paper’s  own  community.  The 
story  should  meet  a  national 
standard  of  excellence.  The 
reader  is  interested  in  the  state 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Not  House  Organ 

“You  need  a  business  editor 
who  looks  at  his  pages  critically 
and  who  is  interested  in  what 
the  public  wants  to  know  and 
not  what  business  wants,”  said 
Mr.  Vail.  “The  page  is  not  a 
house  organ  for  business.  Get 
through  to  and  tell  management 
what  is  news.  Cultivate  and  edu¬ 
cate  news  sources.  Make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  dress  the  pages  at¬ 
tractively,  using  illustrations, 
pictures  and  charts.” 

Mr.  Vail  suggested  in-depth 
profiles  of  important  business 
leaders.  He  remarked  that  stock¬ 
holders’  meetings  have  become 
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more  newsworthy  and  that  many 
company  reports  are  now  more 
illuminating  than  in  the  past. 
He  felt  that  press  conferences 
usually  should  be  only  tbe  be¬ 
ginning  of  getting  the  story. 

The  Cleveland  publisher  de¬ 
cried  the  use  of  extravaganzas 
put  on  by  business  for  the  press 
for  news  announcements,  com¬ 
menting  that  it  was  reported 
that  Chrysler  spent  $400,000  in 
introducing  new’  models  at  a 
press  party. 

Free-Riding  Press 

“Companies  expect  publicity 
from  a  free-riding  press  and 
publicity  can  be  a  payoff  for 
a  pleasant  time,”  he  warned. 
“We  hear  a  lot  about  Washing¬ 
ton  handouts  instead  of  news 
and  the  same  can  be  true  in 
the  business  field.  Business  news 
has  improved  immensely  and  I 
suggest  an  even  more  aggres¬ 
sive  approach  to  build  the  pages 
and  claim  attention  of  readers.” 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  w’ho  at¬ 
tended  the  first  American  Press 
Institute  in  1946,  won  applause 
of  the  business  writers  at  the 
outset  of  his  talk  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  get  the  API  to 
hold  one  of  its  seminars  for 
them.  The  Providence  executive 
editor  began  work  in  New  York 
as  a  16-year-old  page  boy  for 
the  New  York  Curb  Exchange, 
so  he  had  early  experience  in 
the  financial  field. 

Sunday  Tab 

Mr.  Ogden  said  he  and  his 
business  news  editor,  George  H. 
Arris,  “operate  in  tandem”  and 
that  the  Journal  has  about  22 
columns  devoted  to  business 
new’s  and  the  Bulletin  15.  There 
is  a  combined  business  news  staff 
of  seven.  Local  business  news 
and  economic  trends  in  each 
New  England  state  are  stressed. 
Small  items  are  run  under  a 
standing  head,  “The  Business 
Front.”  A  three-dot  column  cov¬ 
ers  local  business  news  and  per¬ 
sonalities.  On  Sunday,  a  24- 
page  business  news  tabloid  is 
two-thirds  filled  with  news. 


“We  make  sure  that  our  in¬ 
vestment  column  does  not  ad¬ 
vise  what  stocks  to  buy  and 
.sell,”  .said  Mr.  Ogden.  “We  have 
found  that  the  syndicated  Cy 
Barrett  column  about  small 
business  draws  more  questions 
than  any  feature  in  the  paper, 
except  one.  We  run  a  cartoon 
on  the  business  page.  There  is 
no  need  to  be  ponderous.  Some¬ 
times,  we  will  run  blockbusters, 
as  when  we  filled  the  whole 
Sunday  tab  with  an  article  on 
‘What’s  Wrong:  With  Rhode  Is¬ 
land?’  Everything  is  done  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  mass  readers.” 

Five  minutes  each  were  al- 
loted  to  three  business  editors  | 
for  statements.  _ 

‘Missionary'  Vail 

Guy  Munger,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
.Wit’S  and  Observer,  a  former 
Nieman  Fellow,  advocated  that 
Mr.  Vail  be  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  talk  to  other  publishers  on 
the  need  for  more  space  for 
business  news.  He  said  in  his 
one-man  operation  he  had  only 
four  columns  daily,  aside  from 
the  stock  tables. 

“One  of  the  problems  of  a 
one-man  operation  is  the  periph¬ 
eral  duty  of  putting  out  spe-  j 
cial  sections  —  auto  sections  and  t 
sections  for  new  banks,”  said  f 
Mr.  Munger.  “Who  should  cover  t 
labor  news?  I  find  that  business  [ 
becomes  suspicious  of  one  who  t 
covers  labor.  We  need  space  and  F 
manpowrer.  Advertising  men  can  I 
be  helpful  in  providing  news  | 
tips,  bad  as  well  as  good  news. 
We  are  not  a  different  breed 
from  other  reporters  and  we 
should  tell  the  economic  story 
simply  and  not  in  a  dull  way.” 

.\uloniation  Story 

Harold  Chucker,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  said  his  after¬ 
noon  paper  carries  from  10  to 
12  columns  of  business  news  a  j 
day  and  three  men  work  on  such 
news.  Staff  turnovers  and  lack  . 
of  news  space  are  the  big  prob¬ 
lems,  he  said. 

“Automation  is  a  tremendous  ; 

(Continued  on  page  26)  { 
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BRUCE  BIOSSAT 


*a  BEST  from  WASHINGTON 


Bruce  Biossat,  Chief  Washington  Correspondent  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  is  being  increasingly  hailed  as 
"the  best  Washington  columnist  today."  A  master  report¬ 
er,  skillful  interviewer  and  "collector"  of  politicians,  he  ap¬ 
plies  his  flair  for  human  interest  and  his  talent  for  political 
analysis  in  challenging  commentaries  on  the  nation's  news 
and  in  personality  profiles. 


His  column,  three  times  weekly,  and  frequent  news  page  re¬ 
porting  are  part  of  the  NEA  daily  service — at  no  extra  cost 
to  NEA  clients. 


NEW  YORK 


Business 

(Continued  from  pngc  24) 


business  story  —  we  have  three 
computer  companies,”  said  Mr. 
Chucker.  “We  trj’  to  do  some 
stories  in  depth.  For  example, 
we  ran  a  nine-part  series,  with 
color  illustrations  three  days, 
on  the  research  industry.  Spe¬ 
cial  columns  are  carried  on  in¬ 
surance,  advertising,  finance  and 
other  fields.” 

Thomas  E.  Mullaney,  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  began 
on  the  Times  as  a  copyboy  in 
1942,  said  his  paper  carries 
about  50  columns  of  business 
news  a  day.  It  had  60  columns 
the  day  he  spoke. 

“We  have  got  to  prod  busi¬ 
ness,”  urged  Mr.  Mullaney.  “In 
the  past,  we  have  been  too  con¬ 
tent  to  treat  with  PR  men.  We 
have  got  to  educate  publishers 
to  the  importance  of  business 
news.  If  we  write  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  merchandise  our  stories, 
we  will  broaden  the  audience  of 
the  business  pages. 

“It’s  our  job  to  sell  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  on  giving 
proper  attention  and  space  to 
busine.ss  news,”  he  added.  “Only 
15  years  ago,  we  were  writing 
with  all  the  jargon  to  bankers 
and  brokers  but  now  we  are 
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MEET  THE  PRESS— Members  of 
the  Securities  &  Exchange — Com¬ 
mission  Leonard  Leiman,  (left), 
and  Byron  D.  Woodside,  acting 
chairman— greet  members  of  the 
Society  of  American  Business 
Writers — Webster  Gault,  (second 
from  left),  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  and  John  C.  Henry, 
(right),  Washington  Star. 

writing  for  the  public  at  large. 
We  should  use  more  pictures  and 
charts  and  make  the  pages  more 
attractive  and  then  the  road¬ 
blocks  will  be  more  easily  over¬ 
come.” 

In  a  lively  discussion  period, 
some  business  writers  warned 
against  giving  publicity  to  “pro¬ 
fessional”  stockholders  who  dis¬ 
rupt  stockholders’  meetings.  The 
Netv  York  Herald  Tribune  runs 
their  questions  but  does  not 
carry  their  names.  It  was 
brought  out  that  some  papers 
buy  stock  in  order  to  get  into 
company  meetings  and  that  busi¬ 
ness  news  writers  often  w’rite 
editorials  on  business  subjects 
for  their  papers. 

The  members  of  the  society 
visited  the  gold  vault  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  they  heard  an  address  by 
Secretarj'  of  Commerce  .John  T. 
Connor. 


Batten  Urges 
Graduate  Work 
For  Newsmen 

Norfolk,  Va. 

“What  we  did  yesterday  is 
not  good  enough  for  today.  The 
world  is  changing  around  us. 
We  must  change  with  the  world. 
Change  must  be  constant  and 
it  must  not  l)e  too  slow.” 

This  was  the  theme  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Frank  Batten,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star,  before  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  convention  here  last 
week. 

Personnel  managers,  said  Mr. 
Batten,  will  have  to  upgrade 
the  standards  of  competence, 
education  and  training  in  news 
rooms  if  newspapers  are  to  face 
the  future  with  confidence. 

“Most  of  us  have  colleges  in 
or  near  our  cities.  Why  not  en¬ 
courage  our  reporters  and  desk- 
men  to  take  special  courses  and 
graduate  work  at  company  ex- 
l)ense?  I  suggest  this  would  pay 
great  dividends  in  knowledge¬ 
able  reporting,”  he  said. 


There  was  a  great  hunger  for 
explanation  of  news  in  “this 
complicated  world.”  People 
wanted  to  know  how  the  news 
affected  them.  This  demanded 
better  writing.  It  meant  report¬ 
ers  must  not  only  know  how  to 
record  events,  they  must  have 
the  knowledge  to  explain  events 
to  their  readers. 

Turning  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Batten  said  that  news¬ 
papers  had  priced  themselves 
too  high.  Now  newspapers  only 
received  about  9  percent  of  the 
dollars  spent  in  the  U.  S.  na¬ 
tionally. 

“We  must  learn  a  lesson  from 
our  national  experience,”  he 
continued,  “we  must  keep  our 
local  ad  rates  competitive.  The 
day  has  passed  when  we  can 
pay  for  cost  increases  the  easy 
way  —  by  passing  them  on  to 
advertisers. 

“Competition  for  local  adver¬ 
tising  has  also  increased  dra¬ 
matically.  In  most  metropolitan 
markets  there  are  now  at  least 
three  tv  stations,  a  dozen  radio 
stations,  and  a  number  of  com¬ 
panies  printing  door-to-door  cir¬ 
culars  —  all  digging  hard  to 
get  the  local  ad  dollar.” 

Newspapers,  said  Mr.  Batten, 
should  provide  new,  lower  cost 
advertising  vehicles  —  such  as 
zoned  editions  —  to  the  growing 
number  of  merchants  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs. 

“Equally  important,  it  will 
require  that  we  employ  more 
modern  selling  methods  and  pre¬ 
sentations.  We  will  have  to  use 
research  to  help  the  merchant 
advertise  more  effectively.  We 
need  a  far  more  knowledgeable 
salesman  to  deal  with  today’s 
retailer.  He  must  have  a  solid 
understanding  of  marketing  and 
business  management.  He  must 
be  able  to  gain  and  hold  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  better  educated, 
more  sophisticated  merchants  of 
today,”  he  said. 
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imple?  You  bet.  Color  changeovers  can  be  co^J  mpleted  in  five  minutes  or  less.  Sophisticated? 
tight  again.  The  inh  pump  is  so  extremely  acc  p  urate  that  the  inh  placed  on  the  plate  cylinder 
>nt  be  controlled  in  minute  degrees  over  the  Jentire  range  from  maximum  capacity  down  to  a 
ilm  that  is  four  times  as  fine  as  previously  po  ^ijssible.  Flexible?  Of  course.  You  can  print  color 
n  any  and  every  unit  at  any  time.  Naturally,  t  y  we're  talking  about  the  new,  exclusive  Hoe  Col 
'rmatic  ink  supply  system . . .  the  most  refine^  yet  trouble-free,  inking  technique  ever  developed 
or  high  speed  newspaper  printing... in  ROP  color,  spot  color  or  monotone.  A  press  is  no  better 
han  its  inking  system. ..and  the  HoeColormatic  offers  the  best.  Another  example  of 
he  type  of  continuing  product  improvement  you  can  expect  from  Americans  oldest 
nd  most  progressive  press  manufacturer.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  qio  E.  13S  St.,  Bx.  54*  N.  Y.  colormatic 
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Press*  in  History 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE.  B.v  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  Oxfoni  Uni\^rsity 
Press.  Illustrated  jmjfes. 

In  his  monumental  and  ac¬ 
tion-packed  story  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  from  the  Indians 
and  Christopher  Columbus  to 
Lyndon  Johnson,  historian  Sam¬ 
uel  Eliot  Morison  has  relied 
somewhat  on  newspapers  in  his 
research  and  he  has  reveale<l  a 
few  faseinatinp  newspaper  side- 
lifrhts. 

For  example,  he  credits 
Hearst’s  ,Vc?c  York  Journal  with 
beinp  the  first  newspaper  to 
have  a  sports  .section  (1895) 
and  he  recalls  that  the  .Vcw 
York  Sun  once  banned  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  name  from  its  col¬ 
umns.  Of  T.  R.’s  presidency,  Mr. 
Morison  remarks: 

“Never  did  a  presidential  ad¬ 
ministration  afford  so  much  fun 
to  press  and  public  as  'Teddy’s.’ 
No  President  prior  to  Kennedy 
showed  such  vitality.  There  was 
hardly  a  day  that  the  White 
House,  without  benefit  of  a  pub¬ 


licity  staff  or  a  jiro-'s  confer¬ 
ence,  did  not  make  front-pape 
news;  for  Roosevelt  was  con¬ 
stantly  makinp  pronouncements 
on  thinps  that  were  not  his  par¬ 
ticular  concern.’’ 

The  historian  thus  credits 
early  jiower  to  the  pre.ss  in 
dealinp  with  the  iiresidency: 

“But  Adams  (John  Quincy) 
was  no  orator,  and  he  refused 
to  make  appointments  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  support  of  journalists; 
and  in  that  day,  before  hiphly 
developed  ward  politics  (not  to 
speak  of  radio  and  tv)  news¬ 
papers  could  make  or  break  a 
President.” 

Mr.  Mori.son  lists  as  the  earli¬ 
est  American  newsjiapers:  Bou¬ 
ton  Ni'Wfi-Lrttcr  (17041,  Boi^tou 
Gazette  (1719),  Philadelphia 
Amencau  W  e  e  k  I  n  Merrnrji 
(1719),  Xew  York  Gazette 
(1725),  .\nnapolis  Maruland 
Gazette  (1727),  Boston  Xew- 
Enufland  Weekly  Journal  (1727), 
Newport  Rhode  Itflayid  Gazette 
(17.12),  Charleston  South-Caro- 
lina  Gazette  (17.12). 

*  *  * 

■A  new  book  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  an  assistant  man- 
apinp  editor  of  the  Xew  York 
Titue.-<,  is  “The  Careful  Writer: 
A  Modern  Guide  to  Enplish 
Usape”  (Atheneum.  July  16) 
with  more  than  2,000  alpha- 
lietized  entries.  Mr.  Bernstein’s 


earlier  books,  “Watch  Your 
Lanpuape”  and  “More  Lanpuape 
That  Needs  Watchinp”  had  a 
.sale  of  about  100,000  copies. 
Atbeneum  will  reissue  “Watch 
Your  Lanpuape”  July  1.5  ($4. .50 
cloth;  $2.25  jiaperback). 

James  D.  Horan,  Xew  York 
Journal- Ameriean,  has  written  a 
novel  “The  Seat  of  Power” 
(Crown.  July  29.  $5.95)  aliout 
a  cru.sadinp  newspaper  reporter 
exposinp  a  numbers  racket  con¬ 
nected  with  the  police  and  poli¬ 
tics  in  New  York. 

The  world’s  first  dictionary 
of  acronyms  and  other  bits  of 
initialese  —  NRA,  NAACP, 
AMA,  UN,  SWAK,  and  COM- 
NAVEASTLANTMED,  for  ex¬ 
ample  —  which  appeared  in 
1960,  now  has  lieen  revised,  up¬ 
dated,  and  enlarped  to  nearly 
four  times  its  former  size,  ac- 
cordinp  to  the  publisher.  Gale 
Research  Co.  (2200  Book  Tower, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48226).  The  767- 
pape  .second  edition  of  “Acro¬ 
nyms  and  Initialisms  Diction¬ 
ary”  ($15)  has  45,000  entries. 

.4  forthcominp  book,  “Missis¬ 
sippi  From  Within”  (Compiled 
by  Shirley  Tucker.  Arco.)  is 
based  on  material  from  5,000 
issues  of  Mississippi’s  20  daily 
newspapers  —  editorials,  let- 
ters-to-the-editor,  news  stories. 


columns,  advertise  ?.  It 
piv'es  the  voice  of  M  -ippi: 
editors,  students,  min;  s,  po¬ 
licemen,  jiublic  officia  house¬ 
wives,  racists,  moderf;  —  as 
expressed  throuph  m  !ia))ers. 

Frank  O.  Braynar<  former¬ 
ly  a  .ship  news  report;  for  thq 
Xeiv  York  Herald  Tr  une  and| 
now  editor  of  Tow  Lit  a  jour-l 
nal  published  by  tl  Morai^ 
Towinp  and  Tran- nortatioij 
Company,  has  select;  ■  125  oti 
his  felt-tipped  pen  iiul  inkl 
sketches  of  .ships  to  mai.o  a  boolj 
to  capture  the  appeal  of  th(‘ 
.sea  from  hupe  passen:;er  liners 
to  nuzzlinp  tups.  “A  Tupman’s 
Sketchbook”  (John  de  Graff 
Inc.,  .34  Oak  Ave.,  'Puckahoe. 
N.  Y.  10707.  $8)  will  1)6  pub¬ 
lished  Aup.  10.  This  is  the  fifth 
book  al)out  seafarinp  written 
and  illustrated  by  Braynard. 

Sam  Churchill,  farn’  t'ditor  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morninri 
Herald,  is  the  author  of  ‘Bip 
Sam”  (Doubleday.  June  11. 
Illustrated.  184  papes.  $4.50), 
the  true  story  of  his  father,  ai 
timberman,  and  his  family  inj 
the  heyday  of  Northwest  lop- 
pinp.  After  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Orepon,  Young 
Sam  left  collepe  to  work  as  a 
lopper  himself,  and  for  a  time, 
he  and  Bip  Sam  .shared  quar¬ 
ters  at  the  camp. 


iQl  BE  SURE  TO  SEE 

.  BEVERIDGE 
.I  MATS 


1 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


In  recent  months  we  installed  new  equipment 
and  our  research  laboratory  devised  new 
processes  to  put  Beveridge  Mats  for  this  year  on 
a  higher  plateau  of  quality  and  control.  Really, 
you  must  see  them  in  action.  Then  you’ll  know 
how  Beveridge  Mats  give  greater  ease  in  han¬ 
dling,  maximum  space  depth  retention  and 
noticeably  better  printing.  Let  us  demonstrate 
them  in  your  plant.  See  them  in  action.  When? 


For  Newspapers  -  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates  —  Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
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You  can.  Any  day.  Every  day.  Though  it  may  read  like 
fancy,  it’s  fact. 

As  reported  in  “The  Washington  Post,”  the  medical 
director  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  credited 
the  tetracycline  antibiotics  with  saving  the  lives  of  500  to 
1000  patients  daily. 

The  first  of  the  tetracyclines  was  born  in  a  mold  in  an 
earth  sample  at  Lederle  Laboratories  back  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

The  mold  was  developed  into  AUREOMYCiN'^chlortetra- 
cycline.  It  was  the  first  available  great  broad-spectrum 
antibiotic,  meaning  that  it  was  effective  against  a  battery 
of  infectious  diseases.  Pneumonia,  dysentery,  gonorrhea, 
meningitis,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  many  skin  infections,  and 
abscesses  are  just  a  few  of  a  long  list. 

AUREOMYCIN®  was  the  fruit  of  untiring,  plodding  re¬ 
search,  and  endless  tests  and  checking  and  re-checking  by 
teams  of  chemists,  bacteriologists,  physicians,  and  other 


specialists.  They  were  led  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Duggar,  a 
small,  wiry,  dogged  man.  His  great  achievement  came  at 
the  age  of  76,  several  years  after  he  had  retired  as  a  college 
professor. 

On  November  30, 1948,  AUREOMYCIN®  was  announced 
to  the  medical  profession  at  a  scientific  symposium.  The 
importance  of  this  drug  to  people  the  world  over  made  it 
important  news  everywhere. 

AUREOMYCIN® was  patented,  and  its  sale  produced  funds 
that  were  turned  back  into  an  expanded  research  effort. 

That  effort  produced  other  members  of  the  tetracycline 
family  known  as  ACHROMYCIN®  tetracycline  and 
DECLOMYCIN®  demethylchlortetracycline. 

The  tetracyclines  are  among  the  significant  medical  ad¬ 
vances  that  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  health  care.  In  en¬ 
couraging  public  interest  in  health  matters,  the  press  helps 
maintain  the  momentum  for  medical  triumphs  yet  to 
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Pape  of  the  Week 


An  Idea  Amplified 


Magic 

Minute 

Makeup 


By 

I  E(lmuii<l  C.  Arnold 

i 

I 

I  Sometime  in  2088  A.D., 
I  some  historian  will  ask, 
I  “what  was  life  in  our  town 
I  really  like  in  1965?”  The  best 
I  answer  will  be  in  the  files  of 
I  your  newspaper.  And  that 
I  answer  can  be  made  even 
I  better  by  using  the  technique 
I  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
I  does  on  the  Page  of  this 
I  Week. 

I  It  is  fast  becoming  an  an- 
I  nual  tradition  at  the  News 
I  to  record,  as  a  series  of  bril- 
I  liant  vignettes,  the  many 
I  facets  of  life  for  one  specific 
I  minute  in  Charlotte.  Its  lat- 
I  est  Minute  centered  on  the 
I  agencies  of  the  United  Ap- 
I  peal.  Previous  ones  were  less 
I  concentrated  in  approach. 

I  The  selected  minute  was 
I  9:58  of  a  Tuesday  morning. 
It  was  chosen  for  a  time  when 
the  day’s  activities  were  well 
under  way  and  when  the  staff, 
by  really  bustin’,  could  still 
make  the  deadline  for  the 
afternoon  paper. 

At  exactly  9:58,  13  News 


The  Charlotte  News 


A  Minute  In  The  Life  Of  United  Appeal 

Activity  Swirls  A/oW  Agencies  As  Clocks  Strike  9:5S  AM.,  Oct.  27 


Unobtrusive  layout  which  does  not  fight  the  story. 


staffers  called  prearranged 
contacts  at  13  agencies.  After 
a  brief  telephonic  interview, 
staffers  typed  their  notes  and 
gave  them  to  Ken  Duffer.  He 
organized  the  story  and  then 
Stewart  Spencer  did  the  ac¬ 
tual  writing.  The  byline  is: 
By  Stewart  Spencer,  Jr.,  and 
the  News  Staff. 

Three  photographers  were 


stationed  at  strategic  agen¬ 
cies  where  especially  warm 
pictures  were  in  the  making. 
Without  phonying  anything, 
two  events  were  timed  to  the 
magic  minute. 

At  the  Family  and  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Service  office,  a  pair  of 
prospective  parents  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  a  5-week-old 
baby  boy  they  considered 


adopting.  The  picture  has  all  | 
the  oomph  a  good  shot  re-  | 
quires. 

At  the  Red  Cross,  a  3-yf  ar-  1 
old  boy,  a  real  cutie,  met  a  j 
half-dozen  volunteers  who 
were  donating  blood  to  be 
used  in  an  open-heart  opera¬ 
tion  on  him  next  day. 

At  an  elementary  school, 
at  9:58,  a  fifth-grader  Iwy  | 
read  the  same  geography 
book  his  classmates  were  us¬ 
ing  .  .  .  except  that  it  was 
in  Braille  and  furnished  by 
the  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  story  was  pleasingly 
displayed. 

Note  the  ears  on  this  sec¬ 
tion  page.  The  disk  of  a  clock 
—  at  9:58,  of  course  —  is  , 
balanced  by  the  United  Ap¬ 
peal  insigne.  (The  Appeal’s 
annual  drive  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  then.)  I 

The  4-column  format  makes 
for  easy  reading.  The  lay¬ 
out  is,  quite  properly,  un-  j 
obtrusive.  It  amplifies,  but 
doesn’t  fight,  the  story.  j 

I  remember  previous  pages  i 
and  how  I  marvelled,  each  = 
time,  at  the  wide  range  of  { 
activities  that  60  seconds  I 
could  mirror :  At  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  airport,  a  neigh-  j 
borhood  coffee-clatch,  a  re¬ 
tail  store,  a  business  office,  I 
the  news  room  itself.  And.  I,  | 
who  have  never  been  closer  | 
to  Charlotte  than  its  airport,  } 
got  the  flavor  of  actual  life  in  | 
a  charming  town. 

Your  city  will  provide  just  | 
as  fascinating  a  kaleidoscope.  I 
Your  staff  will  prove  just  as 
imaginative. 

You  will  be  providing  in¬ 
valuable  and  matchless  ma¬ 
terial  for  future  historians. 
You’ll  also  be  furnishing  a 
feature  that  is  bound  to  in¬ 
trigue  a  wide,  wide  spectrum 
of  your  readership. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Steal 
this  idea!  Here  larceny  is  no 
crime. 


I 


I 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

they  loved  Jinx  Hinkle  and  because  his  wife  was  going  to  have  a  baby, 
and  b^ause  it  was  a  little  town.  Jim  Comstock  decided  he  would  do 
something  nice  for  Jinx  and  he  wrote  a  real  nice  obituary.  And  he  took 
six  dollars  from  the  coffee  fund  and  bought  a  two-columr,  cut.  He 
waited  for  news  from  Philadelphia,  knowing  it  would  be  bad  because 
no  man  could  live  from  the  shock  of  13,000  volts  and  the  loss  of  two 
arms.  But  Wednesday  came  and  he  had  to  take  out  the  story  and  the 
cut  and  run  the  poetry  that  had  been  piling  up.  Next  week,  Jim  Com¬ 
stock  put  the  story  back  in  the  form  early,  and  when  no  news  came 
on  Wednesday  morning,  he  put  in  a  call  to  the  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 
“What’s  wrong  with  you  buzzards?”  screamed  some  Gillespie  who'd 
had  hot  cakes  and  sausages  for  breakfast.  “Of  course,  he  isn’t  dead. 
And  I  wish  we  had  more  hillbillies  like  Jinx  Hinkle.  He  gets  out  of 
the  building,  armless  as  he  is,  and  comes  back  with  candy  and 
chewing  gum,  and  treats  the  patients.  He  even  uses  the  telephone  to 
call  people  who  have  been  in  gangs  to  see  him.  He  is  more  therapMtic 
than  our  whole  staff  of  doctors.”  It  was  then  that  Jim  Comstock  decided 
to  do  something  nice  for  Jinx  as  he  threw  the  story  in  the  hell-box 
and  wrote  a  caption  headed  DOING  WELL  for  the  two-column  cut. 
He  made  out  a  check  for  $5,000.  He  knew  the  time  would  come  when 
this  armless  man  would  need  the  money  to  go  off  and  live  it  up  with 
his  wife  at  the  Greenbrier,  or  some  lesser  spa  in  Florida,  and  Jim 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwoed,  W.  Va. 
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John  Dille  Elected 

NAB  Board  Chairman 

Washington 

Directors  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  unani¬ 
mously  elected  John  F.  Dille  Jr., 
Indiana  newspaper  publisher 
and  broadcaster  as  chairman  of 
the  board,  effective  July  1. 

Mr.  Dille,  president  of  the 
Communicana  Group,  Indiana 
will  succeed  Willard  Schroeder, 
vicepresident  of  Time-Life  Inc., 
and  general  manager  of  WOOD- 
AM-FM-TV,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Mr.  Dille  will  devote  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  his  new 
NAB  duties  at  association  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  it  was 
stated. 


Mr.  Dille’s  group  operates  I 
WJSV,  a  tv  station  in  South 
Bend  Elkhart,  as  well  as  WTRC 
AM-FM,  Elkhart,  and  WKJG 
and  WKJG-TV,  Fort  Wayne. 
The  group  publishes  two  daily 
newspapers — the  Elkhart  Truth 
and  the  Mishmvaka  Times. 

• 

Textbook  Workshop 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  ; 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla-  J 
homa  City  Times  will  sponsor  I 
its  4th  annual  Living  Textbook  | 
Workshop,  August  19-20.  The 
conference  is  also  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  will  be  held  on  the 
Campus  of  that  university. 
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Photographed  in  Taipai  by  United  Prett  International  Compix 


and  as  far  au 

eoi^^fjirTsidiL  prefer  WOOD  FLOJVG  MATS 


FORMOSA 


Tuosa 


As  a  specialized  product,  Wood  Flong  mats  are  used  by  craftsmen  stereotypers  in 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States.  That  they  perform,  sup)erbly  well,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they’re  us^,  repeatedly,  in  43  foreign 
countries.  Whether  you  travel  near  or  far,  at  home  or  abroad,  wherever  there’s  crafts¬ 
manship  stereotyping,  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  the  preferred  mat.  This,  however, 
isn’t  too  surprising  because- with  us-mats  are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product, 
so  you  can  see  why  we  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to  give  to  you  . .  .  the  world’s 
finest  and  most  complete  line  of  mats.  _ 

One-piect  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  OHIco:  S51  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2960 


SCRVIMG  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


help  get  extra  eelee  with 
a  Ooaa  Urbsni'te 


Gots  Urbanite2-40,000  P.P.H.,  S-web  capacity- 
(Other  Goss  Web  Offset  presses:  Community.  Suburban,  M&tro;Offset) 


Not  only  can  you  print  extra  sections  with 
a  Goss  Urbanite  Web  Offset,  but  bigger 
editions  for  holidays.  The  advantages  are 
apparent.  By  running  collect  you  can  handle 
more  advertising  volume  without  increas¬ 
ing  operating  costs.  Moreover,  you  stand 
to  gain  new  readers  with  added  editorial 
lineage. 

That’s  a  big  reason  why  so  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  installed  Goss  Urbanites.  Only 
Goss  permits  them  to  run  single  width, 
straight  or  collect.  Each  unit  prints  4  stand¬ 
ard  pages  straight  or  8  standard  pages 
running  collect. 

Also,  with  stacked  units  you  get  spot  or 
multi-color  flexibility  .  .  .  suitable  for  black 


and  white  when  color  is  not  required. 

Here's  another  advantage  of  the  Goss 
Urbanite:  it's  easily  expanded  as  your 
business  grows.  For  example,  you  may 
start  with  two  units— and  build  your  way  up 
to  8-web  capacity. 

Like  every  Goss  press,  the  Urbanite's 
reproduction  is  great,  the  dependability 
unmatched.  And  Goss  round-the-clock 
service— if  you  need  it— keeps  it  that  way. 

Goss  offers  a  web  offset  press  for  any 
size  newspaper— one  that  will  fit  your 
present  and  future  needs.  Take  time  today 
to  investigate  what  Goss  web  offset  can 
do  for  you.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail. 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  iii.  60650 

Gentitmen:  Pleat*  tend  compitt*  data  on  tha  Urbanita. 
Wa  now  print  (plaaaa  fill  In  tha  numbart) 

Total  No.  of  papara  Total  circulation _ 


Maximum  papas  par  isauau 


-Broadshaat _ Tabloid 


.  ntaximum  no.  of  color  papas  par  issua. 


Present  printinp  equipment  Is^ 


Specialists  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


the  gdss  company 

l^.MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER,  INC. 


PROMOTION 


Wasting 
thousands  of 
dollars  on 
ink  mist 
clean-up  ? 

Let  Dynapure  filter  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem.  See  Dynapure  in  action  .  .  . 
booths  167-168-169  ANPA  Show. 
Chicago.  June  20-24.  (A  joint  effort 
of  Electro  Dynamic  and  Liquid  Car¬ 
bonic  Divisions.) 
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Scholarship  Funds 
Raised  by  Festival 

By  George  Wilt 


A  “Dollars  for  Scholars  Youth 
Festival,”  staged  as  a  ‘project 
w.th  a  purpose’  by  the  Portland 
(Maine)  PresK  Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Expretat,  attracted  more 
than  6,000  Maine  teenagers  and 
adults  to  Portland’s  Exposition 
Budding  in  two  days. 

The  festival  netted  $-3,200  for 
Cit-zens  Scholarship  Foundation 
awards  in  13  participating  high 
schools  and  ser\’ed  as  a  catalyst 
for  CS1<'  membership  drives  in 
ten  Portland  area  communities. 

Created  and  managed  by  high 
school  students,  the  project  was 
directed  by  Bob  Collins,  Port¬ 
land  newspapers  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

“If  I  were  to  select  my  one 
besi  gjod-will  builder  sponsored 
by  our  newspapers  over  the  past 
several  years,  this  would  have 
to  be  it,  Mr.  Collins  said.  “Al¬ 
though  we  identify  our  project 
as  a  Youth  Festival  I  feel  that 
it  is  quite  different  both  in  con¬ 
cept  and  format  from  those 
sponsored  by  other  newspapers,” 
he  added. 

More  than  200  participating 
students  set  up  their  exhibits 
of  educational  progress  and 
carnival  features  in  44  first 
floor  booths.  As  an  added  at¬ 
traction,  Portland  High  stu¬ 
dents  presented  30  exhibits  of 
industrial  arts  and  work  study 
department  projects  in  a  second 
floor  anteroom. 

To  heighten  competitive  in¬ 
terest  in  the  creation  of  these 
educational  exhibits  and  carni¬ 
val  booths,  the  Portland  Press 
Herald  Evening  Express  offered 
$100  awards  to  the  two  schools 
having  the  best  booth  in  each 
category. 

There  were  three  sessions,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Mr.  Collins.  Friday’s 
opening  night  was  concluded 
with  a  hootenanny  featuring 
two  professional  and  nine  high 
i.chool  groups.  Carnival  booths 
and  exhibits  were  the  only  at¬ 
traction  for  a  Saturday  matinee, 
and  a  dance  with  three  bands, 
selected  by  the  student  commit¬ 
tees,  concluded  the  Saturday 
evening  program. 

Portland  newspapers  under¬ 
wrote  all  expenses  and  issued 
tickets  priced  at  50  cents  each 
to  student  committees.  Half  of 
the  proceeds  from  ticket  sales 
was  retained  by  these  student 
committees  to  be  used  for  schol¬ 
arships  in  their  respective 
.schools,  and  one  half  was  turned 
over  to  the  newspapers  to 
amortize  expenses. 

All  profit  realized  in  fund- 
rais.ng  booths  was  turned  over 
to  respective  CSF  chapters  for 
scholarships. 

Advance  publicity  stressed 
that  the  Festival  was  the  stu¬ 
dents’  demonstration  of  their 
support  for  a  program  designed 
to  broaden  the  base  of  scholar¬ 
ships  in  participating  .schools. 

The  ten  Citizens  Scholarship 
Foundation  chapters  were  or¬ 
ganized  last  year,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  support  of  the 
Portland  newspapers.  Last  year 
they  raised  $8,600  and  awarded 
25  scholarships.  The  1965  goal 
is  $35,000  and  100  scholarships. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  need,  and  are 
made  available  to  “B”  and  “C” 
as  well  as  “A”  students,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Collins.  The  eligi¬ 
bility  list  also  affords  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  arts  students 
an  opportunity  to  further  their 
education  in  these  fields. 


“The  program  cost  us  just 
$9.10  in  out  of  pocket  expenses, 
too,”  Mr.  Collins  added  proudly. 
Those  down- East  Yankees  sure 
know  how  to  get  their  money’s 
worth. 

*  *  * 

GROWTH  —  “The  rich,  di¬ 
versified  Spokane  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,”  says  a  brochure 
released  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  by  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spoke  uman-Ret'iew  and  Daily 
Chronicle.  A  jumbo  mailer,  open¬ 
ing  to  larger  than  full  news¬ 
paper-page  size,  reprints  news¬ 
paper  articles  detailing  con¬ 
struction  of  business,  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial  and  educational 
buildings,  financial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  growth,  new  recreation 
facilities,  retail  expansion,  and 
mining,  lumbering  and  power 
expansions.  Coverage  of  Spo¬ 
kane  dailies  in  the  market  is 
shown  in  a  group  of  maps. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
newspapers’  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

«  «  * 

BOWLING  —  The  second  an¬ 
nual  All-America  Youth  Bowl 
was  kicked  off  last  month,  with 
over  50,000  boys  and  girls  and 
600  bowling  centers  participat¬ 
ing.  The  program,  the  largest 
national  sports  promotion  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspapers,  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  AMF  Bowling 
Division  and  the  following  news¬ 
papers:  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 

press,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette-Mail,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  Chicago’s  American, 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mt.  News, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Sentinel,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  &  Press-Telegram, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune. 

Co-sponsoring  newspapers  re¬ 
flected  their  support  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  by  providing 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  lines 
of  publicity  and  advertising. 
Grand  finale  of  the  Youth  Bowl 
program  will  come  June  28 
through  July  2,  when  bowlers 
representing  16  newspapers  will 
be  flown  to  New  York  for  a 
two-day  tournament,  a  round  of 
World’s  Fair  sightseeing  and  an 
Awards  Banquet. 

*  *  * 

RIGHT  TO  KNOW— A  tran¬ 
script  of  the  hearings  before 
the  joint  Senate-House  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  of  the  Tennessee 
Legislature  considering  anti-se¬ 
crecy  legislation,  the  “People’s 
Right  To  Know,”  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  booklet  form  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 


Louis  Cassels,  UPl’s  religion  editor,  has  a  ready 
source  of  material  for  his  weekly  column,  “Religion 
in  America.”  He  teaches  Sunday  school  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  suburb  where  he  lives. 

Cassels’  writing  and  reporting  ability  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  religion.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
top  all-around  newsmen  in  Washington,  and  holds 
awards  for  journalistic  excellence  in  the  field  of 
education  as  well  as  religion. 


‘By  Louis  Cassels”-  another  big  by-line  from 
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How  can  a 
new  Ludlow 
call  for  less 
cash  than  a 
used  one? 


EASY!  Now  you  can  install  a  complete 
new  Ludlow  system  for  less  than  $500 
down  and  pay  only  $30  a  week! 

Remember  —  there’s  no  guarantee  on  a 
used  Ludlow... you  may  be  buying  some¬ 
one  else’s  headaches  in  an  older  used 
machine.  Each  new  Ludlow  is  guaranteed 
for  one  full  year — against  defects  in  work¬ 
manship  and  on  all  parts.  And  you  get  a 
professional  factory  installation  plus  hav¬ 
ing  your  people  trained  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price. 


You  can  get  $3400  or  more  in  tax 
depreciation  on  your  new  Ludlow.  For 
example,  if  you  use  the  sum  of  the  years 
digits  method  of  tax  depreciation,  you 
could  get  a  $2,000  bonus  depreciation  . . . 
and  a  $1454.54  first  year  regular  depre¬ 
ciation,  on  an  average  Ludlow  instailation. 
What’s  more,  you  also  get  a  7%  invest¬ 
ment  credit  which  is  a  cash  deduction 
from  whatever  you  owe  in  income  tax. 
What  you  save  in  taxes  is  always  more 
than  the  low  down  payment  alone.  Your 
Ludlow  representative  can  show  you  how 
this  works. 

How  much  can  you  really  "save”  on  a 
used  Ludlow?  If  you  should  buy  a  used 
Ludlow  the  repairs  and  additions  can  cost 
you  up  to  50%  or  more  of  what  you 
“saved”.  For  instance,  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  want  different  type  fonts,  or  addi¬ 
tional  setting  sticks,  spaces,  quads  ...  or 
new  parts  to  put  the  machine  in  proper 
working  condition.  So  why  not  get  equip¬ 
ment  that  works  right  from  the  beginning? 


Do  this -before  you  buy  a  used  Ludlowi 

Send  us  your  name  on  the  coupon  below. 
Let  us  explain  how  our  new  “Package 
Plan”  can  give  you  a  new  Ludlow  sys¬ 
tem...  machine,  matrix  cabinet,  7  sticks, 
cleaner  kit,  accessories,  and  9  complete 
fonts  with  superior  figures,  grocery  logo¬ 
types  and  all  —  for  as  little  as  $30  a  week 
if  you  qualify. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  35 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  •  Chicago,  III.  60614 

Please  send  complete  information 
about  Ludlow’s  new  “Package  Plan”. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


The  grand  priw  of  $500  in  Fair¬ 
child’s  Annual  News  and  Idea  Re¬ 
porting  Competition  for  1%4  has 
been  awarded  to  Pat  Barnes  of  the 
Washington  news  bureau  for  her 
exclusive  stories  for  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS  on  the  discovery-  of 
cancerous  mold  in  peanuts  and 
peanut  products.  Two  runner-up 
prizes  of  $100  each  were  awarded 
to:  John  F.  X.  Drohan,  of  the 
New  York  staff  of  ELECTRONIC! 
NEWS,  for  his  exclusive  report  and  | 
follow-up  stories  on  the  first  mass 
application  of  integrated  circuitr>’ 
in  computers  hv  IBM.  and  HaiT\' 
McNeill.  Windsor,  Ont.,  corre¬ 
spondent,  for  his  three-month  scoop 
on  a  proposed  Canadian-U.S.  auto 
parts  tariff  reduction  agreement.  His 
stoi^'  ran  in  METALWORKING 
NEWS. 


Samuel  \.  Parsons  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  sreneral  mana<'''r 
of  MEN’S  WE\R  Magazine.  Wil¬ 
liam  I).  Williams,  general  manager 
for  the  past  20  vears.  will  retire 
later  this  vear  under  the  Fairchild 
Pension  Plan,  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Parsons  will  become  general  man- 
aeer.  Mr.  Parsons  came  to  MEN’S 
WEAR  two  years  ago  from  Good 
Housekeeping  Magazine,  where  he 
had  been  fashion  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Earlier,  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  DuPont  in  the  Textile 
Fibers  Division. 


Hal  B.  King  has  just  been  named 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS.  He  will  be¬ 
come  advertising  manager  later  this 
vear  at  the  time  of  William  D. 
Williams’  retirement.  Mr.  Williams 
has  also  been  advertising  manager 
of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  since  19.52. 
Mr.  King  has  Iteen  an  advertising 
representative  for  the  paper  for  the 
past  15  years. 


Irving  Kravsow,  assistant 
city  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  —  honored  at  115th  an¬ 
nual  Alumni  Day,  Central  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College. 

*  «  * 

Charles  A.  Anezis,  former¬ 
ly  with  Dover  (N.  H.)  Foster's 
Democrat  and  Pawtucket  (R.  I.) 
Times  —  to  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  United  Aircraft  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Hamilton  Standard  Divi¬ 
sion. 

*  *  * 

MimiLL  L.  Johnson,  copy 
desk  chief,  Chicago  Daily  News 
—  retired  after  21  years. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Bartlett,  Chicago 
Tribune  golf  editor  —  an  award 
from  the  Chicago  District  (Jolf 
Association  in  honor  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  Sunday  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Locker  Room.” 

*  *  « 

Harold  Roberts,  production 
manager,  Yakima  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Republic  since  1956  — 
retired. 


news-people 


ir.  ■&.  h 

VERONICA  FAZEKAS 


ROSEMARY  POWELL 


VERONICA  FAZEKAS,  a  Hungarian  refugee  who  came  here  in  1951,  has 
collected  literally  a  package  of  honors  while  studying  in  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
LeE  C.  Bright  —  from  sports  versity  School  of  Journalism.  She  has  just  received  the  $500  scholarship  of 

writer,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  the  New  Jersey  Daily  Newspaper  Women,  on  top  of  a  $300  award  from  the 

News,  to  news  editor  and  public  same  group  last  year  and  two  education  loans  amounting  to  $1,500. 
relations  assistant  for  Ozark 

.A.ir  Lines  ROSEMARY  POWELL,  a  New  Orleans  States-ltem  reporter,  wrote  a  senes 

*’  *  *  *  on  welfare  that  was  "a  masterful  job  of  research  and  writing,"  according 

to  a  panel  of  judges.  For  it  she  received  the  Frank  C.  Allen  Memorial  Award 
of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  AP  Association. 


Jim  Britnell,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  north  Alabama  week¬ 
ly  —  to  UPI  bureau,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala. 


James  M.  Langley,  editor. 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor 
Craig  Stoize  —  from  sports  —  Liberty  Bell  Award  from  the 


A  new  advertising  record  was  set 
bv  SI’PERMARKET  NEWS  on 
May  10.  That  day’s  issue  contained 
109,519  lines  of  display  advertising, 
the  greatest  amount  of  advertising 
linage  carried  in  a  single  issue  since 
the  paper  started  publishing  13 
years  ago. 


information  editor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota,  to  new¬ 
ly-created  post  of  executive 
sports  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Donald  W.  Sprague,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner  —  elected  secretary  of 
the  Greater  Bennington  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  W.  Falv'EY  —  from 
advertising  sales  staff  to  acting 
advertising  manager,  Williman- 
tic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle,  re¬ 
placing  John  Czerwinski,  re¬ 
signed. 


County  Bar  Association. 

«  *  * 

William  R.  Heinrich  Jr., 
former  church  news  reporter, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  —  Bachelor  of  Divinity  de¬ 
gree  at  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary. 

*  ♦  * 

Dick  Hines  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  to  Columbia  (Tenn,)  Her¬ 
ald. 

♦  * 

Ann  Lyle  —  from  women’s 
staff  to  city  staff,  Montgomery 
Alabama  Journal. 


Ed  Cold,  Fairchild’s  retail  man¬ 
agement  news  specialist,  will  stage 
his  retail  merchandising  slide  pres¬ 
entation  on  May  26  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Retail  Research  Directors 
who  will  be  meeting  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Quh  of  New  York. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 

^wblUhrs  of 

D«ily  N*wi  R^ord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumishin9t  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws.  Drug  Naws  Waakiy, 
Man's  Waar  Elacironic  Naws,  Rooks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


THE  FAST  GOURMET 

Is  more  than  a  column  on  food.  It  advances  a  philosophy  of 
good  cuisinerie  by  the  widely  recognized  authority, 

POPPY  CANNON 

Three  times  each  week.  Miss  Cannon  concocts  a  tempting 
menu  of  gourmet  dishes  .  .  .  and  none  takes  longer  than  30 
minutes  to  prepare.  Busy  housewives,  bachelors,  career  girls 
and  heads  of  state  read  THE  FAST  GOURMET. 

Poppy  Cannon  has  written  10  best-selling  cook¬ 
books.  She  was  awarded  the  coveted  Cordon  Bleu 
for  her  culinary  know-how.  Need  we  say  more? 

I  Except  to  urge  you  to  wire  or  phone  collect  for  camples  and  rates!  I 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


2S0  Park  Av*..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Harlan  W.  Warner  —  from 
assistant  state  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  to  director  of 
public  relations  and  alumni  ac¬ 
tivities,  Beck  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  effective  Sept.  1. 

pee 

Charles  F.  Credit — from  edi¬ 
tor,  Quinebaug  Valley  (Conn.) 
News,  to  editor,  Thomaston 
(Conn.)  Express. 

*  *  « 

Henry  Rieger — from  public 
information  manager.  Southern 
California  Gas  Company,  to 
manager  of  press  and  publicity 
on  the  West  Coast  for  NBC.  He 
was  formerly  with  UPI  for  20 
years. 

*  *  * 

Jon  Hagar,  formerly  with 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star — 
to  picture  editor,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

«  *  * 

John  Cogley  —  to  senior 
writer  on  religious  affairs  for 
the  New  York  Times. 

*  *  « 

Martin  Herman — from  night 
general  assignment  to  rewrite, 
zoned  editions  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Conlin — from  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulk- 
tin,  to  the  Philcuielphia  Daily 
News  as  a  sports  writer,  re¬ 
placing  Jack  McKinney,  now 
doing  an  interview  program  over 
local  radio  station  WCAU, 
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Jack  Ryan— retired  from  the  Richard  M.  Stannard,  for- 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  sports  merly  with  the  San  Francisco 
staff  after  40  years  as  scholastic  Examiner  and  Peninsula  News- 
sports  writer.  papers  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. — 

♦  ♦  *  to  press  secretary  to  Sen.  Joseph 

Dennis  Higgins,  rewriteman,  M.  Montoya  (D-N.  M.). 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  cited  last  *  »  * 

week  by  the  Catholic  War  Vet-  David  H.  Hoffman,  aviation 
erans  of  Philadelphia  for  his  editor.  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
series  on  communist  oriented  une — James  J.  Strebijf  Memorial 
youth  proups  in  the  city.  Award  from  the  Aviation/Space 

♦  ♦  *  Writers  Association  for  his  “out- 

Wesley  B.  Keeler — promoted  standing  news  writinp  on  avia- 

to  city  editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  tion  during  1964.” 

Tirnes-lJnion.  •  •  • 

♦  *  ♦  Wilbert  E.  Stremmel — from 

Charles  W.  Govey — from  advertising  and  circulation  staff 

classified  salesman  to  manager  to  research  manager  for  the 
of  the  classified  advertising  de-  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
partment,  Ea.s<  f/ti'crpoof  (Ohio)  Newspapers. 

Review,  replacing  Ralph  E.  *  *  • 

Smith.  Paul  Underwood — from  the 

♦  *  News  of  the  Week  in  Review 

Dom  Frasca — promoted  to  section  of  the  New  York  Times; 

Sunday  city  editor.  New  York  rejoined  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Journal- American.  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 

♦  *  ♦  page  staff. 

Gerald  White — from  em-  *  ♦  * 

ployment  reporter  and  feature  Ralph  J.  Smith — from  Oma- 
writer,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  ha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  to  as- 
public  relations  department,  sociate  editor  of  Engineering 
Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  News-Record,  New  York. 

N.  Y.  *  ♦  * 

♦  *  *  Peter  Grant,  a  reporter  for 

Mary  Beth  Johnson — from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  17 

Omaha  (Neb.)  Sun  Publishing  years — now  vicepresident  of  Hal 
Co.,  to  women’s  sections,  San  Phillips  and  Associates,  public 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  relations  agency  at  Century 

♦  *  *  City. 


ADAMS 


YOFFIE 


BOOTH 


SOUTHWICK 


me  new  v.naiiiiiaii  ine  urano  Morneb  ruunaaTJon.  ne  o  rnerfiuer  „  \  zr  f 

of  the  newspaper  committee  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  “•  (HOKE)  KERNS— trom 

director  of  informational  serv- 

NORWIN  S.  YOFFIE,  wh®  has  been  promotion  and  research  manager  of  ices  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent  and  Star-News  since  1957',  has  been  director  of  public  relations  of 
made  director  of  promotion  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-  Birmingham  (Ala  )  Baptist 
Telegram.  Both  are  Ridder  properties.  Ralph  Taylor  continues  as  promotion  jt^ls.  He  was  ^rmerly  as- 

and  research  manager  at  Long  Beach  while  Bil  Hocomb  tills  the  same  spot  •  .  ^  ^  xu  c»a _ 

Ai  ^  ^  sistant  editor  of  the  Starke 

(Fla.)  Bradford  County  Tele- 

DUTCH  BOOTH,  who  used  to  be  a  staff  artist  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  graph. 

Commercial  Appeal,  put  his  pencil  and  sketch  pad  to  work  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  during  the  trial  of  the  Klan  member  accused  of  murder¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzi  In  the  civil  rights  march  near  Montgomery.  His  sketches 
In  the  courtroom  made  up  for  the  lack  of  photos,  the  judge  having  barred 
cameras. 

HAL  C.  DE  CELL,  editor  of  the  Deer  Creek  Pilot  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
Rolling  Fork  Miss.,  received  the  annual  Silver  Em  Award  of  the  Mississippi 
Scholastic  Press  Association. 

ARMAND  ROTONDA,  journalism  grad  from  Seton  Hall  University  in.  New 
Jersey,  has  joined  the  public  relations  department  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 
as  communications  manager.  He  worked  for  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  and 
Newark  News  before  going  into  pr  work  with  American  Oil  Co. 

ALBERT  A.  SOUTHWICK  tries  his  hand  at  opera  when  he  Isn't  writing 
editorials  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette.  He  did  the 
libretto  tor  "Midas,"  a  one-act  chamber  opera,  which  was  presented  at 
Clark  University.  It  was  in  the  classical  setting  but  has  a  contemporary 


^  AND  COMPANV 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Tfmpie  3-301 B 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Automobile  Safety 
Political  Instability  in 
South  Viet  Nam 
Campus  Unrest 
Child  Abuse 

Highway  Design  and  Beautification 


Roy  Calvin,  a  former  United  Robert  Kistler — from  Hutch- 

Press  bureau  man  in  Texas — ap-  inson  (Kan.)  News — to  Topeka 
pointed  vicepresident-public  re-  Capital- Journal. 
lations  of  Martin  Company,  the  *  *  * 

aerospace  division  of  Martin  Gerald  E.  Scorse,  a  former 
Marietta  Corp.  He  has  been  with  Syracuse  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
the  company  since  1960.  newspaper  reporter — now  on  the 

*  *  ♦  staff  of  Fred  Wittner  Public  Re- 

JOHN  D.  Montgomery,  pub-  lations.  New  York, 
lisher.  Junction  City  (Kan.)  *  •  * 

Daily  Union — named  to  the  Sally  Raleigh  —  from 
Small  Business  Administration’s  women’s  department  manager  to 
national  small  business  advisory  women’s  editor  of  the  Seattle 
council.  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Pete  Akers:  Editor 
Saves  Sharp  Memos 


Chicago 

“See  the  attached  story.  This 
isn’t  Eng^lish.  Let’s  print  this 
newspaper  in  English.’’ 

This  and  other  tart  memos 
form  a  prized  collection  from  the 
typewriter  of  Milburn  P.  (Pete) 
Akers,  65,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Tinu's,  who  has  announced 
he  will  retire  June  7  after  42 
years  of  newspaperinff. 

At  that  time  he  will  write  a 
weekly  column  on  current  affairs 
which  will  appear  in  the  Sun- 
Times. 

The  collector  of  “Akerisms”  is 
Herman  Ko^an,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Mr.  Akers  and  has  a 
hiph  repard  for  his  numerous 
abilities?. 

^’riles  About  Aker!> 

Mr.  Kopan  wrote  of  his  for¬ 
mer  boss  in  the  Daily  News: 

“How  can  anyone  who  received 
so  many  (memos)  resist  the  idea 
of  some  day  writinp  a  book 
called  ‘The  Memorable  Murder¬ 
ous  Memos  of  Milbur  P.  Akers’? 
I  was  recently  impressed  in 


in  taxi 

the  t  is  small, 


lookinp  over  my  horde  of  them 
how  many  were  meant  to  be, 
however  harshly  phrased,  in¬ 
structional. 

“The  ‘anonymous  quote’  so 
dear  to  .some  of  our  writers,’  he 
advised,  ‘remains  in  bad  odor 
hereabouts.  Please  do  not  permit 
its  use  except  on  rare  occasions.’ 

“Or,  ‘It  is  most  amazinp  that 
an  error  such  as  this  can  po 
throuph  an  entire  publishinp 
cycle.  Doesn’t  anybody  ever 
check?  That  this  error  was  made 
in  the  first  instance,  that  it  then 
remained  throuph  the  cycle,  is 
a  serious  reflection  on  the  news 
editor  on  duty,  the  copy  desk  and 
makeup  editors.  We  don’t  want 
sloppy  work  or  sloppy  w’orkers 
on  this  newspaper.’  ” 

.Most  of  Mr.  Akers’  memos 
weren’t  so  lonp,  Mr.  Kopan  dis¬ 
closed.  Most  were  sharply  to  the 
point,  like:  “So  now  we  print 
upside  down  type  throuph  two 
editions?  Temperatures  were  up¬ 
side  down  in  our  first  edition. 
Temperatures  were  upside  dowm 
in  our  second  edition.” 

“Please  remind  your  staff,”  he 
once  wrote  to  one  of  his  city 


editors,  “that  this  office  is  not  a 
country  club.” 

Mr.  Akers  bepan  his  career  as 
a  cub  reporter  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  in  1923.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Register,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  for  which  he 
worked  in  Sprinpfield,  Chicapo 
and  Washinpton,  and  finally  to 
the  old  Sun  and  Sun-Times, 
where  he  became  successively 
manapinp  editor,  ex«*cutive  edi¬ 
tor  and  editor. 


Reporters  Injured 

John  Ripos,  Middle  Ea.  t  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Cl'<-  tian 
Science  Monitor,  and  i)ana 
Adams  Schmidt,  Middle  East 
correspondent  of  the  Sen  York 
Times,  were  badly  injurcil  in  a 
jeep  accident  in  Northern  Ye¬ 
men  last  week.  Mr.  Schmidt 
broke  his  neck  and  Mr.  Ripos 
.suffered  a  head  injury.  Both 
were  flown  to  Beirut  for  treat 
ment. 


Fund  Given  to  Memorialize 
A  Pioneer  Woman  Reporter 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  its  a  registereid  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
useid  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 


Cleveland 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer 
Wickham,  Cleveland’s  first 
woman  newspaper  reporter,  has 
been  memorialized  by  a  bequest 
of  $19,000  to  the  Western  Re- 
.serve  Historical  Society. 

The  funds  came  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Miss  Katherine 
Van  Rensselaer  Wickham, 
dauphter  of  the  pioneer  fashion 
and  society  writer,  who  bepan 
her  career  in  1875  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Daily  Herald. 

In  a  handwritten  biopraphy 
penned  in  1918,  Mrs.  Wickham 
recalled  her  years  of  strugple 
as  a  younp  widow  of  a  family 
datinp  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Educated  as  a  teacher,  she 
first  soupht  employment  in 
Cleveland  public  schools  before 
joininp  the  Herald  staff.  She 
received  no  salary  for  the  first 
six  weeks  until  she  protested  to 
the  editors.  She  was  then 
pranted  $5  a  column. 

In  a  period  when  most  women 
made  their  own  clothes  and 
followed  the  fashions  of  society 
leaders,  Mrs.  Wickham  broke 
new  ground  in  her  accurate  re¬ 
porting  of  gowns  worn  at  social 
events.  The  seriousness  with 
which  reporters  of  the  period 
approach^  this  task  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  swatch  book  of 
fabrics  carried  along  on  assign¬ 
ments  to  assure  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  described  accurately. 

Innocently  accepting  a  gift  of 
shoes  from  a  dry  goods  store 
after  a  story  mentioning  the 
wares,  Mrs.  Wickham  was  in¬ 
structed  in  newspaper  ethics 
thus: 

“You  have  broken  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  game,”  said  William 
Swift,  her  city  editor.  “You  ex¬ 
pect  pay  for  your  articles.  That 
must  suffice.  You  should  not 
'  accept  favors  from  anyone  in 
connection  with  your  work  for 
in  the  case  of  merchants  you 
will  conflict  with  our  advertising 
department  and  if  taken  from 
individuals  undue  partiality  is 
certain  to  color  all  mention  of 
them.” 


As  she  gained  experience  Mrs. 
Wickham  “became  very  tired  of 
fashion  articles  and  begged  the 
management  to  allow  me  to  sub¬ 
stitute  articles  of  a  more  .serious 
nature,  women’s  work  for  in 
stance.” 

She  was  proud  of  a  series  of 
articles  she  wrote  about  the 
hardships  and  starvation  wages 
of  working  women. 


Pulitzer  Prize  Paper 
Has  New  Publisher 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Peter  Macdonald,  publisher  of 
the  Hutchinson  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  full  time  to 
his  duties  as  president  and  pen 
eral  manager  of  Publishing  En 
terprises  Inc.  Stuart  Awbrey, 
editor  of  the  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawk-Eye,  succeeds  Mr.  Mac 
donald  as  editor  and  publisher. 

John  McCormally,  editor  of 
the  News,  moves  to  Burlington 
as  editor  with  John  Bishop,  as 
co-publisher. 

The  News  won  a  1965  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  meritorious  public 
service  through  its  campaign 
for  legislative  reapportionment 
in  Kansas. 


‘ZIPCODE’  Answers 
Youths’  Questions 

“ZIPCODE,”  a  new  kind  'ofi 
teen-age  information  column  iak 
This  Week  Magazine,  has  at¬ 
tracted  letters  from  all  of  the 
40  cities  where  the  publication 
is  distributed. 

Editor  John  J.  O’Connell  said 
the  column  was  established  as 
part  of  the  magazine’s  “youth 
appeal”  policy.  The  “ZIPCODE 
title  was  readily  authorized  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Answers  to  the  letters  are 
signed  “Judy  Lane”  who  is  Rob¬ 
erta  Ashley,  an  assistant  editor 
of  This  Week.  Other  members  of 
the  staff  are  also  involved  in  the 
research  as  the  volume  of  in? 
quiries  mounts. 
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"It's  fantastic,  the  business  we're  getting 
with  our  new  Cottrell  Vanguard!" 


says  John  T.  Fleetwood,  President 
Tribune  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Cartersville,  Georgia 

“We  recently  installed  it  primarily  to 


buidness.  We  even  designed  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  make  full  use  of  the  press’s 
potential.  Now,  with  the  Vanguard 
teamed  with  our  modern  tape-fed,  hot- 
metal  linecasting  and  photocomposition 


Why  do  so  many  small-  and  medium- 
size  publishers  change  to  Vanguard 
web  offset?  The  reasons  are  obvious: 
Produces  up  to  24  standard  b  &  w  news 
pages  •  Available  in  1  to  6  units  • 


increase  the  circulation  and  advertis-  equipment,  it’s  easier  to  turn  out  sharp.  Speeds  up  to  15,000  papers  per  hour  • 

ing  revenues  of  our  Daily  Tribune  News  more  colorful  photo-packed  pages.  Low  initial  investment  •  Low  operat- 

and  Tribune  News  (a  weekly),  but  we  “Changeover  a  problem?  Not  at  all.  ing  costs  •  No  costly  engravings,  but 
already  have  several  contracts  for  print-  With  only  one  employee  having  web  lots  of  pictures  •  Better  reproduction 

ing  other  publications  and  shoppers.  offset  experience  and  Cottrell’s  qn-the-  with  screens  to  133  lines  •  Versatile 

“Our  new  3-unit  Model  15  Vanguard  job  assistance,  we  made  a  jiermanent  composition  —  hot  metal,  photocom- 

is  one  of  the  finest  investments  we’ve  conversion  from  letterpress  to  offset  position  or  any  combination.  For  more 

made  during  47  years  in  the  publishing  over  one  weeker.  1.’’  information,  wire,  write  or  call: 


HARRIS 

INTERTYPE 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


CORPORATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SmaU  Daily’s  System 
For  Fast  Coverage 


The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  has 
made  photographers  of  all  its 
news  reporters  by  a  system  of 
jire-settinp  the  camera  shutter 
speed  and  using  a  fast,  adapt¬ 
able  film. 

The  big  advantage  with  this 
system,  according  to  the  Her¬ 
ald,  is  that  it  provides  this 
award-winning  jjaper  with 
fast,  immediate  photo  coverage 
even  though  it  has  no  star  pho¬ 
tographers.  They  feel  it  is  a 
system  that  can  work  well  for 
any  small  daily  newspaper. 

The  Rutland  Herald  (20,000 
circulation) ,  e.stablished  in  1794, 
is  the  oldest  paper  in  Vermont. 
Winner  of  several  Ayer  Cup 
Competition  awards,  the  Her¬ 
ald  has  had  the  reputation  for 
having  some  topnotch  photogra¬ 
phers  in  years  past. 

They  have  included  such 


in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Aldo 
Merusi,  the  winner  of  many 
jihoto  competitions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Four  years  ago.  State  Editor 
Merusi  was  also  the  Herald’s 
|)hotogiai)her.  But  Mr.  Merusi 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  even 
after  he  returned  to  the  paper 
was  not  available  for  taking 
|)ictures.  The  paper  worked 
under  handicaps  for  some  time, 
using  outside  photograi)hers  to 
considerable  extent. 

Pre-sel  Cameras 

Then  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  City  Editor  Rol)ert  W. 
Bennett — who  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography — felt  that 
perhaps  the  camera  could  Ik* 
jire-set  and  the  reporters  given 
a  few’  basic  instructions  so  they 
could  bring  back  a  picture  w’hen 


names  as  Don  Guy,  now  AP  needed. 

photo  editor  in  Boston;  Burt  Mr.  Bennett  had  used  Kodak 
Foster,  former  AP  photo  editor  Tri-X  film  and  felt  that  its  fast 


FOR  THE  BIRDS—  Bob  BenneH,  Rutland  Harald  City  Editor,  took  this 
photo  last  Sprinq  of  bird  houses  held  aloft  by  junior  high  school  trade 
&  technical  course  students.  The  shot,  taken  from  a  school  window,  ran 
four  columns  in  the  Herald.  It  was  moved  by  AP  Wirephoto  and  made 
page  one  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


WAY  TO  SAFETY — Benny  A.  St.  John,  Rutland  Herald  reporter,  got 
this  shot  of  a  mother  looking  up  at  the  window  she  and  her  two  children 
just  left  when  fire  hit  their  home. 

speed  could  make  up  for  lack 
of  photographic  knowledge 
among  the  eight  or  nine  re¬ 
porters. 

So  he  set  up  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  It  works  this  way: 

The  Herald  has  several 
Mamiyaflex  cameras,  most  of 
them  equipped  with  Honeywell 
.strobe  lights. 

The  dial  on  the  back  of  the 
strobe  is  set  at  400 — the  film 
speed  of  Tri-X.  The  shutter 
speed  of  the  camera  is  set  at 
1/500  second  (which  approxi¬ 
mates  the  film  speed)  and  is  kept 
there. 

For  indoor  shots  with  flash, 
the  reporter  simply  estimates 
his  distance  from  camera  to 
object  and  reads  the  f-stop  off 
the  strobe  dial.  Most  of  the 
direct  flash  shots  are  taken  with 
the  strobe  light  held  off  camera.  | 
Mr.  Bennett  encourages  his 
people  to  use  “bounce”  flash  off 
the  ceiling — especially  with  pho¬ 
tos  of  people.  In  such  instances, 
they  merely  figure  the  distance 
as  being  from  the  flash  to  the 
ceiling  and  back  down  to  the 
subject,  then  read  the  f-stop 
from  the  dial. 

These  reporters  are  not  of  the 
“one-shot,  maybe  two”  school. 
They  bracket  every  shot,  and 
are  instructed  to  shoot  at  least  a 
roll  of  film  per  situation.  (The 
Mamiyaflexes  use  120  film). 
Mrlde  feels  that  film  is 

lndow'^*ran  least  expensive  part  of  pho- 

and  made  tography,  and  that  it’s  more 

important  to  be  sure  of  bringing 
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out,  "We  not  only  Ret  plenty  of 
l)ictures,  but  we  Ret  them  fast. 
And  since  each  department  co¬ 
operates  with  the  other,  we  sel¬ 
dom  ever  miss  RettinR  every 
photo  we  want  any  more." 


i)ack  u  picture,  and  not  havinR  a 
man'.-  time  Ro  for  naught. 

Oiit<loor  pictures  have  worked 
well  vith  this  system  too.  By 
,  arr;  mg  with  them  an  informa¬ 
tion  .'heet  from  the  film  box, 
reporters  can  read  the  f-stop 
recommendations  for  sunshiny 
day.«.  cloudy  days,  etc. 

Tl'.cn  too,  the  staff  members 
bracket  every  shot  anyway,  so 
that  they  don’t  have  to  depend 
on  their  own  judgment  for  the 
intensity  of  light. 

A  shutter  speed  of  1/500  sec. 
works  well  for  outdoor  use,  be¬ 
cause  the  camera  is  always 
ready  for  sports  action,  or  other 
shots  involvdng  fast  movement. 

The  fast  shutter  speed  also 
helps  to  counteract  any  move¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  |)hotographer,  or  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  photographed. 

The  Crisis 

There  are  flaws  to  nearly 
every  system — such  as  a  flash 
unit  that  suddenly  won’t  work. 

So,  occasionally  City  Editor 
Bennett  gets  a  call  from  a  har¬ 
ried  staffer  saying,  "Bob,  I’m  at 

- ,  and  the  flash  won’t  work. 

What  .settings  do  I  use?” 

Since  exposures  have  been 
figured  out  for  most  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  in  Rutland,  Mr. 
Bennett  can  estimate  pretty 
closely  what  settings  will  be 
needed.  And,  since  a  fast  film  is 
being  used,  the  photo  can  be 
made  successfully  with  only 
existing  light.  This,  plus  shoot¬ 
ing  some  extra  shots  at  various 
settings,  means  having  a  i)hoto 
that  might  otherwise  be  missed. 

Some  of  the  staffers  are  more 
interested  in  photography  than 
others,  and  enjoy  shooting  avail¬ 
able  light  basketball  and  theater 
productions. 

That  is  why  they  prefer  a  fast 
film  like  Tri-X. 

Or,  they  may  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  can  get  extra 
depth  of  field  for  indoor  flash 
shots,  or  extra  punch  with  out¬ 
door  flash  shots  at  night — when 
shooting  something  like  an  auto 
accident. 

Although  not  all  the  staffers 
know  how  to  develop  film  and 
print  from  negatives,  the  Her¬ 
ald  makes  sure  that  more  than 
one  person  knows  how. 

Success  of  the  Herald’s  photo 
system  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  now  everyone  takes  pic¬ 
tures.  Even  the  file  clerk  and  the 
girl  at  the  information  desk  use 
the  camera  with  assurance 
they’ll  come  back  with  a  usable 
picture. 

This  has  tended  to  make  every 
reporter  more  photo-conscious, 
especially  in  developing  special 
feature  stories.  It  has  also  led 
to  several  reporters  growing  out 
of  the  neophyte  class. 

City  Editor  Bennett  points 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for 


■  Gifts  Are  Matehetl 

La  Joll^v,  Calif. 
Contributions  totaling  more 
than  $11,000  have  been  donated 
to  GO  educational  in.stitutions 
through  the  Copley  Newspapers 
Matching  Gift  Program.  More 
than  100  employes  of  Copley 
Newspapers  gave  nearly  $fi,500 
to  colleges,  universities  and  pri¬ 
vate  secondary  schools  since  the 
start  of  the  program  four  years 
ago.  These  donations  were 
lid  reporter,  photo-  matched,  up  to  $100  per  employe 
a  105mm  Howitier  Per  institution,  by  Copley  News- 
11  was  loaded.  papers. 


Newest  Mamiya  twin-lens 
reflex  is  ‘automatically^ 

faster! 


New  Mamiya  C33  brings  important 
new  automatic  features  to  working 
photographers:  automatic  fiJm/shutter 
crank,  advances  film  and  cocks  shutter 
simultaneously;  expanded  distance 
scales  for  65  and  80mm  lenses, 
facilitates  pre-set  focus  for  fast 
shooting;  automatic  paraMax  compen¬ 
sation;  automatic  closeup  exposure 
factor  guide;  and  others.  Facilities  for 
using  new  220  film  will  be  announced 
in  the  near  future. 

Accepts  5  interchangeable  lenses, 
from  65mm  wide  angle  to  180mm 
telephoto,  in  M-X  synchro  shutter 
to  1 /500Ui  second,  also  grip  handle, 
eyelevel  finder  and  other  accessories. 

$  1 95,  less  lens;  $289.50  with  80mm 
f2.8  lens.  See  your  dealer,  or  write: ' :  i  ; 

I^^^MAMIYA  division  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc^^ 
^^Marden  City,  New  York  11533 
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If  Young  Folk  Cheer 
It’s  a  Go-Go  Paper 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Support  of  young  people  alone 
cannot  bring  a  newspaper  pulv 
Usher  prosperity,  but  if  they 
cheer  you  can  be  sure  you’ve 
got  a  go-go  paper. 

Cheers  and  applau.se  of  teen¬ 
agers  and  those  a  little  older 
ring  frequently  in  the  ears  of 
Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.,  34-year- 
old  publisher  of  the  Hagerstown 
Herald-Mail. 

S«‘h€M>I  Section 

A  case  in  point  was  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  30  high  school 
correspondents  who  write  for 
the  Saturday  school  section  tab¬ 
loid.  The  section,  started  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  has  become  popular,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miss  Katherine 
Quiney,  its  editor. 

The  supplement  has  boosted 
Saturday  circulation,  Robert  A. 
Lewis,  circulation  manager,  said- 

Mr.  Lewis  has  375  carriers  for 
the  Herald-Mail.  Since  1947,  the 
newspapers  have  given  them  a 
dinner  just  before  Christmas. 
There  were  76  carriers  at  the 
first  one.  At  first  both  parents 
were  invited.  Now  only  one  can 
come. 

These  carriers  bring  into 
homes  in  the  eight-county  mar¬ 
ket  more  than  36,000  copies  of 
the  morning  Herald  and  the 
evening  Mail. 

A  savings  program  is  part  of 
their  training.  One  of  next 
year’s  graduates  will  draw  $1,- 
000  from  his  account,  Mr.  Lewis 
■said. 

Newspapers  In  Classrooms 

A  May  7  luncheon  at  the  Her¬ 
ald  Mail  plant  was  held  for  some 
30  teachers  in  local  schools.  All 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ I 
LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
AflAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  as  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing — 

1^^  Offer  the  Quality-Made, 

Specially  Priced,  Complete 

T  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3'  X  5'  Flag  of  Thor  bunting,  sewed 
stripes 

2  pc,  jointed  hardwood  pole 
Wrife,  w/re  or  phone 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America  | 

Benton,  Illinois  •  Tel;  439-2600 


are  involved  in  the  newspaper- 
in-the-classroom  program  which 
was  inaugurated  after  the 
Schurz  family  bought  the  two 
papers  May  10,  1960. 

“We  think  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  most  valuable  pro¬ 
motion  or  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivity  we  perform.’’  Perry'  Stew¬ 
art,  general  manager  of  the  two 
papers,  said.  “We  have  reached 
more  than  5,000  children  and 
distributed  free  of  charge  about 
60,000  newspapers  to  our  area 
schools.’’ 

A  .survey  made  of  more  than 
400  children  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  17  .showed  that  95.4% 
regularly'  read  one  of  the  two 
papers.  In  the  452  inter\'iews 
conducted  by  members  of  the 
.\merican  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Women,  only  21  children 
were  found  who  did  not  read 
either  of  them.  A  total  of  57.3% 
reported  spending  more  than  20 
minutes  a  day'  reading  the  Mail 
or  the  Herald.  The  front  page 
was  read  by  97.7%;  local  news 
81.7%;  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  64.9%. 

Young  People  Speak 

Mr.  Stewart  said  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  papers  was  going  to 
be  a  “Young  People  Speak”  col¬ 
umn  of  letters  one  day  a  week. 

“We’ve  found  in  dealing  with 
teen-agers  that  this  is  not  a  self- 
centered  idolent  generation  of 
sheep,”  Mr.  Stewart  said.  “Their 
concerns  run  from  the  Beatles 
to  Viet  Nam,  from  drag  strips  to 
Selma.” 

Mr.  Stewart,  36,  grew  up  in 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  recalls  the 
attention  paid  by  the  Panto¬ 
graph  to  young  people.  He  came 
to  Hagerstown  from  the  New 
Albany  (Ill.)  Tribune,  where  he 
was  editor  and  publisher.  He  was 
made  general  manager  last 
April  30. 

“I  remember  how  many  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Pantagraph  I 
sold  on  the  basis  of  school  news,” 
Mr.  Stewart  recalled.  “I  also  re¬ 
member  as  a  Pantagraph  re¬ 
porter,  the  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  I  got  when  I  visited  the 
schools.” 

Introduced  in  1961 

Wayme  Ppwell,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  introduced  the 
classroom  program  to  Hagers¬ 
town  in  1961,  when  he  joined 
the  two  papers.  He  was  helped 


tion  of  the  job  and  a  crituiu?  of 
the  newspaper.  Mr.  Powell  said 
some  suggestions  made  by  stu- 
dents  have  been  adopted,  us,  for 
example,  clean-up  of  the  front 
page  date  under  the  ma.sthead. 

Also  two  opinion  columns  were 
moved  from  the  front  page  to 
^^P  the  editorial  page. 

■  A  women’s  page  columnist 

^  was  criticized  for  using  the  odi- 

^  torial  “we”  instead  of  “I”  in 

her  column.  Nothing  was  done 
"  ^  about  this  suggestion  until  .Vpril 

5  this  year.  TTien  President  John- 
■iw  son  drove  from  Camp  David  to 

*  attend  church  in  Hagerstown. 

The  woman  columnist,  a  bache- 
J^Pm  lor  girl,  wrote  to  the  effect  “icr 
Franklin  D.  Sehuri  Jr.  h^a^d  the  news,  but  didn’t  be¬ 

lieve  it,  and  we  went  back  to 
by  Clarence  Harding,  public  re-  bed.” 
lations  director  of  the  South 

Bend  Tribune,  also  owned  by  the  ‘Cover  the  News’ 

Schurz  family.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  ]yjj._  Stewart,  executive  editor, 
graduate  of  the  University'  of  Joseph  Harp,  his  assistant, 
Alabama  and  worked  on  the  George  Rash,  managing  editor 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  ^^e  Mail,  and  Arnold  Miller, 
before  coming  to  Hagerstown.  managing  editor  of  the  Herald, 
More  than  3,000  students  par-  have  one  major  assignment: 
ticipate.  During  the  10  days,  “'Pry  to  cover  all  community  ac- 
each  class  studies  the  Herald  Gvities.” 

as  part  of  the  curriculum.  Copies  “Our  paper  is  always  engaged 
are  provided  free.  ja  the  job  of  informing  our  read- 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  g^s,”  Mr.  Rash  .said, 
girls  and  boys  write  to  some  out-  -phe  Herald  is  a  tri-state  pa- 
of-town  newspaper  and  buy  pgj.  ^hile  the  Mail  concentrates 
copies  in  order  to  compare  them  the  Hagerstown  metropolitan 
with  the  local  product.  One  boy  area. 

obtained  a  newspaper  from  ‘  addition  to  deep  local  cov- 
Athens,  Greece.  erage  the  papers  find  occasions 

Ads  Studied,  Too  to  crusade.  When  a  child  died 

in  the  local  hospital  because  doc- 
Students  use  a  revised  edition  tors  were  not  giving  all-night 
of  a  booklet  “How  to  Get  More  service,  David  T.  Cottingham  in 
Out  of  Your  Newspaper.”  Teach-  his  column  attacked  the  system 
ers  sugest  that  each  pupil  ask  and  in  47  days  the  hospital  ar- 
three  adults  their  opinions  on  ranged  for  a  doctor  to  be  on  all 
the  value  of  a  newspaper.  Page  night. 

1  is  analyzed  to  determine  why  nie  Herald-Mail  won  the  first 
the  stories  were  chosen  for  dis-  free  enterprise  award  presented 
play.  Those  in  the  classroom  are  by  the  Hagerstown  Area  Cham- 
told  to  “find  something  adver-  ber  of  Commerce.  The  citation 
tised  in  your  paper  that  you  listed  the  newspapers’  “every 
would  like  to  buy.”  day  help”  promoting  local  ac- 

“What  would  be  the  biggest  tivities. 
and  most  important  news  that 

could  possibly  happen?”  is  one  Complete  Autonomy 

question  suggested  to  the  teach-  t^e  last  Presidential  elec- 

...  tion,  the  Mail  came  out  for  John- 
Mr.  Powell  provides  a  bnei  son,  the  Herald  did  not  make  a 
essay  on  ‘What  A  Newspaper  choice,  leaving  that  up  to  its 
Should  Be  Expected  to  Do.”  The  readers. 

“most  important  obligation  of  a  Lake  a  nositive  annroach; 

newspaper  is  to  guard  the  free-  j  v  ^  fv,  -o 
j  .  „  •.  1  .  we  don  t  argme  with  each  other, 

dom  of  the  press.  It  states. 

Asked  to  rate  the  newspaper  ^  considered  as  independent 
course,  755  pupils  said  it  was  .  ....  k. 

„  „  ocn  *«  „  in  politics.  We  don  t  like  to  be 

“very  interesting  ’;  269,  “some-  .u.  ^nokesman  of  a 

what  interesting,”  15,  “not  in-  as  the  spok^man  oi 

..  „  cause  or  a  party.  We  would 

u  nir  -D  11  rather  be  trusted  than  be  a  flag- 

In  March,  Mr.  Powell  recruits  „ 

r&isor 

four  youths  for  summer  intern-  ’  .  ,  ,  v 

ship  on  the  papers.  This  summer  .  Both  papers  backed  a  Bepu  - 
there  will  be  two  from  Penn  Bean  for  Mayor.  He  w^  by  5 

State  and  two  from  the  Univer-  votes,  displacing  a  Democrat 

sity  of  Maryland.  They  are  paid  "’ho  had  held  office  for  12  yeaw. 
$65  a  week.  "^Be  papers  lost  on  referenda 

At  the  end  of  the  internship,  calling  for  sale  of  the  municipal 
each  intern  writes  an  evalua-  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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(The  sound  of  America  growing ) . 


If  any  sound  symbolizes  the  quickened 
pulse  of  domestic  commerce,  it's  the  famil¬ 
iar  basso-profundo  of  trucks.  All  types  of 
them,  bound  for  oil  ports  of  America  with 
oil  kinds  of  cargoes.  With  fruits,  sea  food, 
dry  goods,  parts  —  produce  and  prod¬ 
ucts  that  keep  the  nation  going,  and  grow¬ 


ing.  •  How  important  are  trucks  to  you? 
Think  of  what  you  wear,  what  you  eat, 
what  you  use  during  one  ordinary  day. 


/a£k 

\f0UNDATlON 

iMMCnn  touciwio  tnowiroT 

Almost  all  of  it  comes  at  least  part  way 
to  you  by  truck.  More  than  12  million 
trucks  crisscross  our  land  today  with  75% 
of  everything  it  produces.  •  Millions  of 
them  roll  on  Tyrex  cord  tires,  because 
Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  continue  to 
provide  the  utmost  in  safety  and  economy. 


Tyrex  IMC..  Empir#  Stot«  Bldo.«  N«w  Yprk  I,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Rpq.  U.S.  Ppt.  Off.l  ii  o  collpctiv*  trodpmQrk  of  Tyrol  Inc.  lor  rayon  tiro  yorn  ortd  <ord.  Tyrol  royon  tiro  yorn  ond  cord  oro  prodocod  ond  ovoilobto  otto  in  Conodo. 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


electric  light  plant  and  on  a 
bond  issue  to  finance  an  urban 
renewal  project. 

Young  Mr.  Schurz  came  to 
Hagerstown  from  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  of  which  his 
father,  Franklin  D.  Schurz  is 
president,  when  the  latter 
bought  control  of  the  Herald- 
Mail  from  William  Preston  Lane 
Jr.,  who  continues  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Governor  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Schurz  was  graduated 
from  Har\’ard  in  1952.  He  .ser\'ed 
two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
then  returned  to  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  worked  on  the  Tribune 
after  graduation. 

The  Hagerstown  newspapers 
are  responding  to  his  develop¬ 
ment  ideas.  The  Herald’s  cir¬ 
culation  increased  by  3,038  be¬ 
tween  1960  and  1964  to  12,695. 
In  the  same  period  the  Mail  went 
from  19,177  to  21,598,  a  gain  of 
2,421. 

Robert  D.  .4mes,  advertising 
director,  said  the  newspapers 
were  published  with  a  ratio  of 
54.215  advertising  and  45.784 
editorial.  General  advertising 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 


was  up  18%  over  the  linage  in 
die  corresponding  period  in  1963. 

.4dvertising  Cains 

Local  linage  was  8,067,983  in 
1964  compared  to  7,560,763  the 
year  before.  National  went  from 
658,168  to  734,286.  Classified 
rose  to  1,905,448  from  1,893,066. 
Totals  are  10,111,997  in  1963  and 
10,707,718  in  1964,  up  5.9%. 

Geographically,  Hagerstown  is 
classified  as  being  in  depressed 
Appalachia.  Yet  Hagerstown, 
with  a  population  of  100,000,  has 
an  average  annual  income  of  $7,- 
356.  The  1963  Census  showed 
$402,745,000  in  the  total  seven- 
county  Herald-Mail  Market,  up 
23.5%  from  1958.  This  last  Jan- 
uar>’  department  store  cash  reg¬ 
isters  were  jingling  22%  more 
than  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago. 

“If  this  is  a  depressed  area, 
we  just  couldn’t  stand  prosper¬ 
ity,”  Mr.  Ames  commented. 

• 

Korman  Given  Award 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
school  of  journalism  recently 
presented  a  distinguished  ser\’- 
ice  citation  to  Seymour  Korman, 
west  coast  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Korman 
was  graduated  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1933. 
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Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


SPECIAL  REUNION  followed  when  Kenneth  S.  Conn,  center,  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News,  hired  Philip  Hiaring 
Jr.,  as  a  copyboy.  As  managing  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
Mr.  Conn  also  gave  the  newcomer's  father,  Philip  Hiaring  Sr.,  right, 
his  first  newspaper  job.  Young  Hiaring  couples  his  news  work  with 
studies  at  San  Jose  State  College.  His  father  went  from  the  Tribune 
to  AP  and  is  now  media  services  chief  for  the  Wine  Institute. 


Union  Officer’s  Article 
Inunaterial  in  Strike 


Washington 

What  a  union  officer  writes 
about  the  issues  may  have  only 
incidental  relationship  to  the 
legality  of  a  strike,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  says  in 
a  new  ruling  on  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  case  which  has  been  in 
its  files  since  1960. 

Just  before  the  Board  re¬ 
leased  its  latest  decision,  renew¬ 
ing  its  finding  that  the  stereo¬ 
typers  had  lawful  demands  in 
calling  a  strike  against  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  the  Oregonian, 
several  of  the  craft  unions  de¬ 
clared  the  strike  was  over  as  far 
as  they  w'ere  concerned. 

The  publishing  companies 
argued,  in  one  phase  of  the  case, 
that  an  article  written  by  James 
A.  Thompson,  chapel  chairman 
and  a  member  of  the  negotiating 
committee,  in  the  December  1961 
issue  of  the  union’s  journal,  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  local  union 
had  struck  to  obtain  an  illegal 
closed  shop. 

.Nut  a  Labor  I^awyrr 

The  article,  according  to  the 
Board,  nowhere  states  exactly 
what  the  strikers  were  seeking 
to  obtain.  It  was  not  an  “eco¬ 
nomic  strike”  nor  was  it  “a 
greedy  strike  for  an  unreason¬ 
able  demand,”  Mr.  Thompson 
wrote. 

“Thompson,”  said  the  Board, 
“was  not  a  lawyer  and  he  was 
not  writing  for  an  audience  of 
labor  lawyers.  It  is  likely  that 
‘economic’  here  meant  nothing 
more  than  ‘monetary.’  The  strike 
was  to  uphold  ‘the  international 
laws  on  working  conditions.’  But 


these  are  not  necessarily  unlaw-  1 
ful.”  j| 

The  Board  explained:  “Some  Ij 
union  constitutional  or  bylaw  I 
provisions,  for  example,  fixing  I 
the  number  of  employes  to  man  I 
given  machines,  may  lawfully  be  | 
incorporated  in  collective-bar-  ? 
gaining  contracts  as  working  f 
conditions  and  may  lawfully  be  l 
insisted  upon  as  a  condition  to 
entering  into  a  bargaining  con-  j 
tract.  Insistence  upon  a  union  | 
shop  is  lawful.  The  term  is  not  ! 
synonymous  with  closed  shop.”  | 

The  sum  of  it  is,  in  the  Board’s  | 
view,  that  the  Thompson  arti-  i 
cle  speaks  in  terms  of  ambiguous  i 
generalities  and  does  not  under¬ 
mine  the  specific  findings  that 
the  union’s  contract  proposals 
called  for  lawful  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  membership  of  fore¬ 
men  in  the  union,  the  manning 
of  equipment,  and  the  right  to 
substitute. 

• 

Brodie  to  Viet  Nam 

Howard  Brodie,  combat  artist, 
has  been  sent  by  AP  Newsfea- 
tures  to  Viet  Nam  to  draw  front 
line  and  behind-the-lines  scenes 
for  the  APN  Illustrations  Serv¬ 
ice. 

He  will  do  a  set  of  drawings 
a  week,  with  his  own  commen¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Brodie  is  an  old  hand 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  a  combat 
artist  in  Viet  Nam  and  later 
in  Germany.  Later  he  was  as¬ 
signed  by  Collier’s  magazine  to 
cover  the  French  in  what  was 
then  Indo  China,  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in  Korea. 
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What  s  new  at 
Marathon  Oil? 


/ 


Our  refining  experts  didn’t  stay  long  in  Spain 

They  didn’t  have  to.  Their  eager  Spanish  trainees  mastered  the  complex 
business  of  running  a  refinery  in  less  than  18  months.  Seems  like  only  yes¬ 
terday  we  sent  our  hand-picked  Marathon  refining  men  to  school— with  their 
wives— for  a  background  in  Spanish  language,  customs  and  culture  before  they 
embarked  for  La  Coruna.  Now  they’re  back  home  again.  The  refinery,  built  by 
Marathon,  the  Spanish  government  and  private  interests,  is  going  full  speed. 
And  it’s  manned  by  qualified  Spaniards— the  way  we  think  it  should  be. 

The  La  Coruna  plant  was  barely  on  stream  when  Marathon’s  second  joint-venture  European  refinery  began 
operations  at  Mannheim  in  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Next:  a  petroleum  chemicals  refinery  in  Bavaria. 


MARATHON  OIL  COMPANY 

FINDLAY  OHIO 


Tonne  Presents 
Pictures  from 
Hitler’s  Album 

Milwaukee 

Twenty-three  pictures  taken 
by  Adolf  Hitler’s  personal  pho¬ 
tographer  —  some  of  which  have 
never  been  published  before  in 
this  country  —  were  featured  in 
the  Sunday  Picture  Journal  May 
9  to  mark  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  pictures  by  the  late  Hein¬ 
rich  Hoffmann  were  among  doz¬ 
ens  given  by  Hoffmann  to  Fred 
L.  Tonne  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
tml  staff  when  Tonne  was  an 
army  photographer  at  the  Nur¬ 
emberg  trials. 

In  protective  custody  but  not 
formally  arrested  as  a  war 
criminal,  Hoffmann  spent 
months  examining  prints,  films, 
making  notes  and  listing  names 
to  provide  identification  on  pic¬ 
tures  that  would  fit  into  the 
evidence  against  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many’s  surviving  leaders. 

With  photography  as  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  Tonne  and  Hoffmann 
quickly  struck  up  a  friendship. 
They  spent  many  hours  talking 
shop  and  discussing  Hoffmann’s 
photographic  activities.  “Some 


day,”  the  aging  German  told 
Tonne,  “my  life’s  work  may  be 
properly  evaluated.” 

Impressed  with  Tonne’s  in¬ 
terest,  Hoffmann  presented  him 
with  dozens  of  original  pictures 
he  had  taken  during  the  lise  of 
Germany. 

After  Hoffmann’s  own  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Bavaria,  they 
visited  again.  In  1947,  Tonne 
returned  to  the  States  and  two 
years  later  joined  the  .Journt.1. 

He  never  saw  or  heard  of 
Hoffmann  again.  He  learned  of 
Hoffmann’s  death  while  writing 
the  text  which  accompanied  the 
pictures  in  the  May  9  edition. 
• 

Press  Support  Urpetl 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  H.  Finch,  Atlanta 
architect,  has  called  upon  news 
media  to  support  and  encourage 
moves  to  beautify  the  nation’s 
cities.  In  an  address  entitled 
“The  Mess  We  Live  In,”  Mr. 
Finch  told  a  meeting  of  the 
Atlanta  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  that  “No  people  have  gone 
about  the  destruction  of  natural 
beauty  with  more  vigor  than 
Americans.” 

He  called  for  a  change  in 
attitudes  that  would  reverse 
what  he  termed  “indifference 
and  ignorance”  about  natural 
beauty. 


Save 

up  to  30% 
with 

Air-Powered 
Ink  Supply 


Many  publishers  and  printers 
are  saving  up  to  30%  on  time 
and  materials  with  Graco  air- 
powered  ink  supply  systems. 
Graco  has  a  full  line  of  safe, 
air-powered  systems  available 
to  transfer  all  inks,  including 
offset  and  letterpress,  directly 
from  containers  to  the  foun¬ 
tains.  These  systems  eliminate 
double  handling  and  ink 
wastes. 

Graco  ink  supply  systems 
dispense  ink  from  bulk  drum 
or  45-lb  kits  .  .  .  pay  less  per 
pound  and  save!  Ink  supply 


is  sealed  from  air  .  .  .  elimi¬ 
nates  skinning.  Ink  contain-  ! 
ers  are  completely  emptied.  A 
constant  ink  supply  is  avail¬ 
able  on  demand.  Graco  also  \ 
has  air-powered  systems  for 
lubricants,  adhesives,  and 
press  wash.  j 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 

THINK  GRACO! 

GRACO 

CRAY  COMPARV.  INC.  | 

533  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55413 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP- 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  Few  Sour  Notes — / 


At  the  risk  of  striking  a  discord,  I  would  like  to  soun  l  | 

off  on  terms  relating  in  one  way  or  another  to  music.  I 

Consider  first  some  expressions  dealing  with  instru-  I 
ments  and  their  players.  As  strictly  used  among  musi¬ 
cians,  horn  refers  to  the  French  horn.  Loosely,  however.  1 
among  both  musicians  and  laymen,  it  may  lie  applied 
to  any  brass  instrument  (especially  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones),  and  sometimes  even  to  any  wind  instrument, 
including  such  woodwinds  as  the  clarinet.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  among  jazzmen  and  jazz  aficionados.  | 

Except  as  applied  to  what  country  performers  play,  I 
fitldle  is  considered  derogatory  by  the  layman,  who  re¬ 
spectfully  says  violin.  Yet  it  is  the  ordinary  expression 
among  musicians,  including  longhairs,  themselves.  Never-  I 
theless,  fiddle  as  a  neutral  term  is  proprietary;  the  musi-  | 
cian  knows  he  means  no  offense  by  it,  but  he  may  resent  1 
its  use  by  outsiders.  | 

Accordion  is  often  misspelled  accordian.  | 

The  term  recorder  is  the  occasion  for  unconscionable  \ 
confusion,  even  among  people  who  are  well  aware  of 
the  danger.  To  the  layman,  a  recorder  is  a  device  for 
recording;  to  the  musician,  it  is  that  and  also  the  16th- 
and  17-century  musical  instrument,  a  whistlelike  ances-  | 
tor  of  the  flute,  that  has  had  a  phenomenal  revival  in 
the  last  generation.  The  mixup  is  hopeless,  like  that  af¬ 
fecting  the  term  Indian. 

As  between  'cello  and  cello,  the  apostrophe  is  unneces-  ! 
sary  and  rather  old-fashioned.  Cello  is,  of  course,  the 
clipped  form  of  violoncello,  and  when  the  term  is  given 
it  is  often  misspelled  violincello.  I 

Rosin  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  an  error  for  | 

resin;  rosin  is  a  form  of  resin  us^  to  make  the  bows  | 

of  string  instruments  tacky,  among  other  purposes. 

The  basic  distinction  between  orchestra  and  hand,  | 
as  applied  to  groups  playing  classical  or  light  classical 
music,  is  that  an  orchestra  contains  stringed  instruments  | 
and  a  band  does  not,  being  made  up  entirely  of  wood-  i 
winds  and  brasses.  (Though  a  symphonic  band  may  have 
a  string  bass  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  harp.)  As  applied 
to  jazz  ensembles,  however,  hand  implies  no  such  distinc-  | 
tion.  1 

By  derivation,  audience  would  be  listeners  only,  as 
a  concert  audience,  a  radio  audience.  But  much  of  our  = 
language  has  come  a  long  way  from  its  origins.  Audience  ] 
now  properly  designates  a  group  of  spectators  as  well. 

Concert,  by  derivation,  implies  a  performance  by  a  | 
group,  whereas  a  recital  is  a  performance  by  a  soloist.  | 

The  distinction  is  generally  observed,  although  concert  1 

is  sometimes  applied  to  what  are  technically  recitals 
without  arousing  public  indignation.  A  performance  by  | 
an  orchestra,  however,  is  never  referred  to  as  a  recital. 

Concertize  (“He  has  concertized  throughout  Europe”)  | 
is  sometimes  aspersed  but  in  good  standing;  there  is  no  | 
concise  substitute.  I 

Tempo  has  to  do  with  rate  of  speed;  its  commonest  | 

application  is  in  music,  and  it  is  sometimes  transplanted  | 

in  the  wrong  soil:  “The  Berlin  crisis  will  mount  in  f 
tempo.”  Obviously  the  writer  did  not  mean  that  the  j 

crisis  will  grow  faster.  A  rule  of  thumb  is  that  tempo  | 

suitably  applies  to  what  is  in  motion.  Tempi  (rather 
than  tempos)  is  becoming  an  affectation,  like  stadia  for 
stadiums  and  minima  for  mininuims. 

(The  first  of  a  pair  of  columns.) 
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FUN  IN  I  HE  SUN — Participants  in  Copley  News¬ 
papers  1965  Semtinar  for  News  Executives  (May 
12-15)  take  time  out  to  pose  in  desert  sun.  Front 
row,  left  to  right:  Anthony  N.  Cimarusti,  managing 
editor,  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  News-Post;  King 
Durkee,  director,  Copley  Department  of  Education, 
Copley  Newspapers;  Edward  A.  Neilan,  chief  Hong 
Kong  Bureau,  Copley  News  Service;  William 
Giandoni,  Latin  American  editor,  Copley  News 
Service;  Kenneth  C.  Reiley,  associate  editorial  con¬ 
sultant,  Copley  Newspapers,  and  Robert  F.  Beck, 
managing  editor,  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot. 
Second  row:  Robert  Letts  Jones,  president  of  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.;  Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union;  Alan  Hathway,  executive 
editor,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  New  York;  James 

S.  Copley,  chairman,  Copley  Newspapers.  Rembert 
James,  general  manager  and  editor,  Copley  News 
Service,  and  John  C.  Moon,  managing  editor,  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeie,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  Third  row: 
Edward  L.  Thomas,  day  managing  editor,  San  Diego 
Union;  Charles  C.  Bjorseth,  executive  assistant  to 
James  S.  Copley,  the  Copley  Newspapers;  John 

T.  Watts,  managing  editor,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press;  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  director  of  public 
affairs,  Copley  Newspapers;  Anthony  J.  Scantlen, 
marketing  analyst.  Economic  Research  Department, 


Copley  Newspapers;  Robert  L.  Woods,  editor, 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal;  Wilfred  P.  Burns, 
promotion  manager,  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News,  and 
Delevan  S.  Lisk,  director,  Copley  Special  Services 
Division,  Copley  Newspapers.  Fourth  row:  LeRoy 
S.  Clemens,  managing  editor,  Elgin  (III.)  Daily 
Courier-News;  Robert  P.  Studer,  managing  editor, 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate;  Michael  T.  De 
Cal,  managing  editor.  Culver  City  (Calif.)  Evening 
Star-News  and  Venice  Evening  Vanguard;  Samuel 
C.  Stewart,  executive  editor.  South  Bay  Daily  Breeie; 
John  J.  Slaven,  promotion  department,  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Register,  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
State  Journal-Register,  and  Kenneth  D.  Zumwalt, 
publisher  and  editor,  Borrego  (Calif.)  Sun.  Fifth 
row:  Jack  L.  Crittenden,  managing  editor,  Joliet 
(III.)  Herald-News;  John  H.  Pinkerman,  newt  editor, 
Copley  News  Service;  Luther  L.  Sisk,  managing 
editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune;  G. 
Howard  Matson  Jr.,  producer-manager,  Copley 
Productions,  Copley  Newspapers;  Allen  J.  Frieden- 
thal,  managing  editor,  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view;  Donald  G.  Weis,  managing  editor,  Aurora 
(III.)  Beacon-News;  Chafin  Wallace,,  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  Department  of  Education,  Editorial  Training 
Division,  Copley  Newspapers,  and  Edward  H. 

Armstrong,  editor,  Illinois  State  Register. 


Cjmmunist 
Mail  Question 
In  High  Court 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  is  consid- 
erins:  arpruments  that  challenjfe 
a  1962  law  which  permits  the 
Postmaster  General  to  destroy 
a  1 1  e  K  e  d  Communist  political 
propaganda  mail  unless  the  ad¬ 
dressee  asks  for  it. 

The  law  violates  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  is  an  interference 
“with  the  tradition  of  an  open 
society,”  said  an  attorney  rep¬ 
resenting  Corliss  Lamont,  New 
York  publisher  of  pamphlets. 

Lament’s  case  and  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  a  three- 
judge  federal  court  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  calling  the  law  “unconsti¬ 
tutional  on  its  face”  were  heard 
jointly  in  a  two-hour  oral  argru- 
ment  l)efore  the  high  court  re¬ 
cently. 

The  issues  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  were  raised. 
The  law  requires  the  Post  Office 
to  notify  the  recipient  of  un¬ 
sealed  foreign  mail  that  has 
been  determined  to  be  “Commu¬ 
nist  political  propaganda”  that 
it  will  be  forwarded  to  him  if 
he  requests  or  otherwise  it  will 
be  destroyed. 

Solicitor  General  Archibald 
Cox  said  the  law  helps  protect 
some  people  who  don’t  want  un- 
.solicited  propaganda  dropped  on 
their  doorstep  where  “nosey 
neighbors  are  going  to  draw  the 
wrong  inference  from  it.”  He 
conceded  that  the  open  postcard 
the  Post  Office  sent  asldng  the 
resident  whether  he  wanted  to 
accept  certain  Communist  litera¬ 
ture  also  could  promote  gossip. 

’Black  Book' 

Among  the  issues  raised  was 
the  question  of  whether  a  “black 
book”  list,  as  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  referred  to  it,  is  being 
kept  by  the  Post  Office  or  Cus¬ 
toms  officials  on  those  who  re¬ 
quest  the  Communist  literature. 

Mr.  Cox  said  “No  names  of 
any  persons  who  asked  to  have 
mail  delivered  had  been  request¬ 
ed  or  furnished  to  anybody”  as  a 
matter  of  government  policy  or 
instruction.  He  said  a  file  of 
these  names  had  been  kept  at 
one  time,  but  the  Postmaster 
General  had  ordered  it  done 
away  with. 

Questioning  by  Justice  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  brought  out  that 
such  publications  as  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Times  of 
London,  or  such  a  noted  person¬ 
ality  as  Bertrand  Russell,  might 
at  times  have  their  publications 
subjected  to  these  “Communist 


political  propaganda”  regula¬ 
tions  if  they  were  to  reprint 
material  or  speeches  considered 
prepared  on  behalf  of  Commu¬ 
nist  countries. 

However,  Attorney  Marshall 
W.  Krause,  representing  Leif 
Heilberg  of  San  Francisco,  said 
news  media  have  been  exempted 
from  this  category  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  figuring  they 
would  want  to  receive  it  in  their 
business. 

Likewise,  it  was  noted  con¬ 
gressmen  and  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  can  get  all  the 
Communist  propaganda  that’s 
sent.  They,  along  with  libraries 
and  research  groups,  are  exempt 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  Cox  argued  that  the  aim 
is  to  prevent  foreign  propagan¬ 
dists  from  intruding  on  people 
who  don’t  want  their  material 
and  to  prevent  U.S.  taxpayers’ 
money  being  used  to  deliver  the 
mail  of  such  foreign  propagan¬ 
dists. 


Six  Senior 
Dow  Jones 
Promotions  Made 

William  F.  Kerby,  executive 
vicepresident,  and  Buren  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  have  been  elected 
directors  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

Robert  Bottorff,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Dow  Jones  publications, 
Vermont  Royster,  editor  of  the 
WaM  Street  Journal,  and  T.  E. 
Callis,  Dow  Jones’  general  sales 
manager,  have  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  John  J.  McCarthy,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  been  elected 
treasurer,  effective  June  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Bottorff. 

Dow  Jones  publishes  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  National  Observer,  Bar¬ 


ron's  Magazine,  the  Dow  Jones 
telegraphic  news  services  and 
Dow  Jones  books.  Its  board  of 
directors  is  being  expanded 
from  seven  to  nine  members. 

Mr.  Kerby  joined  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Washington 
.staff  in  1933,  after  working  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Washington. 
Daily  News  and  United  Press. 
He  was  appointed  news  editor 
in  1938  and  then  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Dow  Jones  in  1949 
and  vicepresident  two  years 
later. 

Mr.  McCormack  has  been  with 
the  Journal  since  1931.  He  was 
a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
staff,  copy  desk  chief,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  assistant  managing  editor, 
managing  editor,  senior  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  then  executive 
editor.  In  1955  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Dow  Jones,  and  in 
1957  vicepresident. 
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Oliphant’s  Editorial 
Cartoons  Distributed 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  young  artist  with  a  fresh, 
distinctive  style  has  come  from 
Down  Under  to  enliven  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  pages  with  his 
penetrating  and  humorous  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons. 

The  editorial  cartoonist: 
Oliphant. 

The  format:  Four -column 
size,  four  inches  deep,  supplied 
in  either  mat  or  reproduction 
form. 

The  release:  Five  times  each 
week,  beginning  in  June. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Oliphant  has  appeared  for  a 
year  on  the  editorial  page  of 


Oliphant 

his  home  newspaper,  the  Deni'er 
(Colo.)  Post  and  now  his  work 
is  being  made  available  to  all 
other  newspapers  for  the  first 
time. 

Humor  Is  Basis 

“The  basis  of  my  cartoon  is 
humor,”  he  explained.  “There  is 
no  better  vehicle  for  satirical 
thought.  In  those  instances 
where  a  particularly  grim  sub¬ 
ject  might  indicate  a  straight 
approach,  the  contrast  that 
humor  affords  thrusts  the  mes¬ 
sage  home  with  fresh  impact.” 

The  editorial  cartoonist  looks 
at  the  world  of  politics,  foreign 
affairs,  social  attitudes  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  the  great  tradition  of 
European  master  humorists  but 
aimied  squarely  at  an  American 
audience.  His  international 
background,  talent  and  complete 


editorial  freedom  make  this  pos¬ 
sible. 

^'on  Mi'orld  Contest 

Pat  Oliphant  was  already  a 
cartoonist  of  note  when  he  and 
his  family  moved  from  South 
Australia  to  the  United  States 
in  1964.  He  had  been  with  the 
Adelaide  Advertiser  since  1955 
as  the  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 
state’s  largest  daily.  In  1958,  he 
won  one  of  the  two  highest 
prizes  in  London’s  “Great  Chal¬ 
lenge  Editorial  Cartoonist  Com¬ 
petition,”  an  international  con¬ 
test  designed  to  find  the  funniest 
editorial  artist  in  the  world.  All 
Western  nations  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  competition. 

Oliphant  joined  the  Denver 
Post  in  mid-1964.  Although  the 
28-year-old  artist  retains  his 
Australian  accent,  his  point  of 
view  already  is  strictly  Ameri¬ 
can.  He  quickly  grasped  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  reflects  this  in¬ 
cisive  outlook  in  all  of  his  car¬ 
toon  i>anels. 

He  was  hired  at  a  distance 
of  6,000  miles  on  the  basis  of 
his  demonstrated  talent. 

Mailings  are  to  lie  made  on 
a  daily  schedule  out  of  Denver. 
Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
finished  art  leaves  the  drawing 
board  and  12  hours  ahead  of 
publication  in  the  Denver  Post, 
reprotluction  material  is  to  be 
on  the  way  to  subscriliers. 

*  It  tn 

•SUMMKK  STUDY 

In  a  practical,  easy-to-read 
series  starting  June  7,  Prof. 
Leslie  J.  Nason  of  “You  Can 
Get  Better  Grades”  fame  will 
tell  parents  how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  summer  months 
to  give  their  children  a  head 
start  in  school. 

For  the  slow-starter,  the  un¬ 
der-achiever,  the  slow  reader 
and  the  shy  child,  he  says,  it’s 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
catch  up  during  the  regular 
school  season.  Competition  and 
pressure  are  just  too  much  for 
them.  But  they  can  make  prog¬ 
ress  if  parents  know  how  to  give 
them  help  during  the  long  re¬ 
cess. 

Professor  'Nason’s  series  is 
slugged  “Operation  Head  Start” 
and  is  incorporated  in  his  three- 
a-week  education  column  for  AP 
Newsfeatures. 


19  Doctors 
Write  About 
Specialties 

Western  Reserve  University 
doctors  have  teamed  up  to  write 
a  medical  column,  “The  Special¬ 
ists”  (550  words  twice  a  week). 

Dr.  M.  A.  Petti  (1453  Black- 
more  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44118),  who  also  writes  the 
“Health  Capsules”  panel  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  will 
distribute  the  new  series  to 
newspapers.  The  professors  will 
write  on  their  own  specialties. 

Dr.  Petti  interested  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  by  noting  that  no  one 
doctor  is  .sufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  fields  of  medical  prac¬ 
tice  to  speak  clearly  and  author- 
itativ'ely  on  them  all. 

So  he  rounded  up  18  other 
authorities  and  asked  them  to 
start  writing  about  their  special 
fields.  As  each  article  is  writ¬ 
ten,  Dr.  Petti  subjects  it  to  in¬ 
tensive  scrutiny,  rewriting  and 
editing,  but  preserves  the  fac¬ 
tual  material.  The  result  is  a 
series  of  folksy,  optimistic,  and 
understandable  articles,  each  of 
which  is  introduced  by  Dr.  Petti 
to  preserve  continuity  and  each 
of  which  is  said  to  be  completely 
accurate  and  authentic. 

*  *  * 

SPY  IN  AMERICA 

Newsday  Specials,  is  distrib¬ 
uting  12  terse,  illustrated  in¬ 
stallments  of  “A  Spy’s  Guide  to 
America,”  by  Russian  master 
spy,  Gordon  Lonsdale.  The 
stories  are  said  to  be  a  dramatic 
expose  of  America’s  \'ulner- 
ability  to  espionage. 

*  *  * 

HOW  TO  STAY  YOUNG 

“It’s  Never  Too  Late  To  Be 
Young”  is  the  title  of  a  10-part 
series  distributed  by  NEA,  The 
writer  is  Col.  Percy  M.  Hansen, 
74,  retired  editor  and  military 
man. 


Book  Profits 
Go  to  Hungry 

San  Francisco 

Another  phase  in  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  John  Milton  Hagen  goes 
on  display  in  his  forthcoming 
book,  “I  Am  in  lambics,”  to  be 
offered  for  syndication  as  a 
daily  short  feature  for  editorial  : 
or  religious  pages  following  pub-  i 
lication  by  A.  S,  Barnes  &  Com-  i 
pany  Inc. 

The  volume  is  not  “instant  re-  I 
ligion,”  Mr.  Hagen  affirms.  It 
is  non-sectarian  though  based  j 
on  both  Testaments  of  the  Bible. 

The  introduction  is  by  Dr. 
George  Crane,  Hopkins  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist. 

Book  royalties  are  being  given 
to  charity,  Mr.  Hagen  said.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  to  “the  hun¬ 
gry  in  body  and  soul.” 

“I  Am  in  lambics”  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  “The  Shrewd  Nude,”  a 
book  of  first-word  rhymes  which 
Mr.  Hagen  called  reverse  verse. 

As  if  to  indicate  the  later  re¬ 
verse  style  for  the  new  book, 
the  author  has  changed  his  name 
slightly — to  John  Milton  Hagen. 

Under  the  entirely  different 
name  of  Sherwin  Sterling  he 
has  more  than  600  ballads  to  his 
credit.  In  this  field  he  has 
stressed  cowboy  songs.  His  back¬ 
ground  also  includes  news  work 
for  San  Francisco  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers. 

“Milt”  Hagen  writes  and  com¬ 
poses  in  his  hillside  home  in 
Mill  Valley,  just  north  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  He  comes  into  San 
Francisco  only  occasionally  for 
Bohemian  Club,  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  and  Late  Watch  i 
gatherings.  He  began  writing 
while  at  Stanford  University, 
where  he  organized  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapter  in  the  1920s. 

*  *  * 

The  racket  in  “ethical”  drugs 
will  be  exposed  by  Morton  Mintz, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  in 
“The  "rherapeutic  Nightmare” 
(Houghton  Mifflin.  Oct.  7. 
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Blosser’s  ‘Freckles’ 
Is  50  Years  of  Age 


Inert'd  ible  as  it  may  seem  to 
his  fans.  Merrill  Blosser  created 
the  comic  strip  “Freckles  and 
llis  Friends”  in  1915  and  con¬ 
tinuously  has  drawn  it  and  has 
written  its  continuity  for  50 
years. 

Blosser’s  “Freckles”  is  the 
oldest  regular  comic  strip  still 
piloted  by  its  creator  and  the 
only  one  to  reach  its  Golden 
Anniver.sary  under  the  personal 
lirection  of  its  original  artist 
and  writer. 

600  Papers 

The  cartoon  strip  has  re¬ 
mained  unaffected  by  wars,  de¬ 
pressions  and  moon  landings 
while  keeping  up  with  modem 
teen-agers  through  five  decades. 

Freckles”  is  available  to  22,- 
000,000  readers  of  more  than 


C  MON  KiOS,  , 
gyiE  GOT  -TO 
,  KETCH  SOME 
USM  TO-OAV! 


This  is  a  panel  from  the  first 
'Frecldes'  strip  (1915). 

600  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  distributed  since  it  was 
“born”  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

The  cartoonist  was  honored 
by  fellow  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  at  a 
Merrill  Blosser  Night”  dinner 
at  The  Lambs  in  New  York  May 
19.  It  was  the  first  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee  by  the  club  for  a  member 
still  pursuing  the  same  art  fea¬ 
ture  for  50  years.  An  illuminated 
scroll  was  given  him  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  wholesome  enter¬ 
tainment  he  has  brought  his 
myriad  of  readers  and  the  pres¬ 
tige  he  has  brought  to  our  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  friendship  he  has 
enerously  shared  with  all  of 


Boyish  At  73 

Although  he  will  be  73  on 
May  28,  Mr.  Blosser  retains  boy- 
sh  enthusiasm  and  whimsicality 
tnd  expresses  them  in  his  work. 
Se  says  his  comic  characters 


New  Feature: 

reckles’  Draw’ 

“Let’s  Draw”  is  the  title  of 
,  A  a  new  weekly  cartoon  feature  i 

^  j)rovided  in  four  colors,  one , 

color  and  black  or  black  and 
_  white. 

'  It  is  distributed  by  OK  Fea- 

tures  (Box  1619,  Oklahoma  City,  : 
Okla.  73101)  in  one-half  page 
»  comic,  one-third  page  comic,  one- 

I  half  page  tabloid  or  full  page 

tabloid  size. 

The  artist  and  creator  of  | 
^  “Let’s  Draw”  is  Paul  Ringler, 

^  who  was  trained  at  the  Art  In- 

V  stitute  of  Pittsburgh  and  at- 

tended  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity.  He  has  spent  the  last  15 
years  as  a  vocational  instructor 
in  advertising  art.  He  formerly 
fought  commercial  art  in  high 
schools. 

^  For  the  last  five  years,  he  has 

conducted  drawing  lessons  by 
television  nearly  90  school 
!  I  systems.  He  co-creator  and 

Merrill  Blosser  the  syndicated  science 

series,  “Exploring  Our  Uni- 
keep  him  young.  Incidentally,  verse.”  Mr.  Ringler  was  chief 
he  was  expelled  from  high  school  research  artist  for  President 

for  drawing  caricatures  of  his  Kennedy’s  panel  on  vocational  j 
faculty  members.  Soon  after,  he  education, 
won  a  contest  and  a  trip  to  ^ 

Washington,  where  he  met  ' 

President  'Theodore  Roosevelt.  Karin  Walsh  Heads 

“Bully!”  boomed  Teddy,  when  Cl^i^ago  CitV  Press 
the  youngster  drew  a  caricature 

of  him.  Chicago 

After  a  year  at  Blue  Ridge  Karin  Walsh,  managing  edi- 
College,  Union  Bridge,  Md.,  he  tor/operations  of  the  Chicago 
sold  a  cartoon  to  the  Baltimore  Bun-Times,  is  the  new  president 
American  and  quit  school.  He  of  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
worked  briefly  on  the  Wheeling  Chicago.  He  succeeds  Stewart  D. 
(W.  Va.)  Register  and  a  year  Owen,  former  managing  editor 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  re- 
before  joining  NEA  in  May,  tired  Jan.  1. 

1915.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  began  his 

Blosser  never  sent  his  cartoon  newspaper  career  with  the  City 
kids  to  war,  but  his  cartoon  ef-  News  Bureau,  becomes  the  sec- 
forts  in  behalf  of  War  Bond  ond  alumnus  in  its  75  years  of 
sales  earned  him  a  personal  cita-  operation  to  be  elected  its  presi- 
tion  from  Secretary  of  the  dent. 

Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau.  Richard  W.  Hainey,  executive 
The  boyish  septuagenarian  editor  of  Chicago’s  American, 
and  his  wife  now  live  in  a  was  elected  vicepresident  and 
Blosser-designed  home  in  Ar-  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Tribune 
cadia,  Calif.,  a  suburb  of  Los  managing  editor,  and  Robert  L. 
Angeles.  He  likes  the  outdoors.  Rose,  Chicago  Daily  News  city 
football  games,  long  automobile  editor,  were  elected  directors, 
rides,  fine  art  (he’s  a  collector  , 

of  paintings) — and  kids. 

•  Gal  at  Editor’s  Desk 

Librarians’  Course  DurhamTn.  H. 

Kent,  Ohio  Judith  A.  Newton  of  Feaster- 
A  two-week  short  course  for  ville.  Pa.,  who  has  worked  two 
newspaper  librarians  will  be  summers  as  a  reporter  for  the 
conducted  at  Kent  State  Univer-  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times, 
sity.  Murvin  H.  Perry,  chair-  has  become  the  first  woman  edi- 
man.  School  of  Journalism,  an-  tor-in-chief  of  the  New  Hamp- 
nounced.  The  course  will  meet  -^hire,  student  weekly  newspaper 
for  4  hours  daily  from  July  26  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
to  August  6.  shire,  in  10  years.  She  had  been 

Rose  Vormelker,  professor  of  news  editor  for  the  past  year 
Library  Science,  formerly  li-  ^iid  has  also  done  public  rela- 
brarian  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  tions  work  for  the  New  Hamp- 
Dealer,  will  conduct  the  course,  shire  Children’s  Aid  Society. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

^.O^FERENCE  PRESIDENT 
By  Rick  Friedman 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  two-part  look  at  Landon  Wills,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Calhoun  (Ky.)  McLean  County  News,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 


move  to  a  bigger  place  or  try  to 
make  the  place  you  are  in  bigger. 
I  decided  to  try  and  make  Mc¬ 
Lean  County  bigger  and  better.” 

“For  15  years,  the  main  goal 
of  this  paper,  probably,  has  been 
to  create  a  favorable  climate 
for  new  jobs.  I’ve  done  a  lot  of 
it  through  writing  in  the  paper, 
but  even  more  by  attending 
thousands  of  meetings  and  work¬ 
ing  with  political  and  other 
organizations  that  could  help. 


Landon  Wills  turns  the  car 
around  in  the  hospital  parking 
lot  and  puts  it  back  on  Route  81. 
Heading  away  from  Calhoun,  he 
takes  us  deep  into  farm  country, 
out  to  where  shells  of  houses 
stand  as  mute  testimony  to  the 
families  who  once  occupied  them. 

“The  main  reason  for  the 
decline  of  population  around 
here,”  Landon  explains,  “is  auto¬ 
mation  on  the  farms.  Once  typi¬ 
cal  com  field  used  to  have  nine 
homes  in  it.  Now  there  is  no 
visible  evidence  of  them  and  the 
farm  manager  and  two  men 
work  1,100  acres  with  giant 
tractors,  six-row  com  planters 
and  four-row  pickers.” 

He  slows  the  car  down  and 
points  to  what  looks  like  an  open 
field.  On  a  closer  inspection,  one 
can  see  the  decaying  foundations 
of  what  used  to  be  houses.  “The 
men,  women  and  children  are 
gone,”  Landon  explains.  “Trac¬ 
tors  and  combines  don’t  read 
newspapers.  They  don’t  buy 
groceries  or  furniture  or  appli¬ 
ances.” 

Abandoned  Church 

Landon  heads  back  toward 
Calhoun  on  Route  138,  passing 
an  abandoned  church.  “One  of 
the  chief  casualties  of  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  farm  to  the  cities 
has  been  the  county  church,”  he 
says.  “That  Baptist  Church  we 
just  passed  served  a  broad 
’•alley  along  the  Green  River 
for  many  years. 

“Near  the  church  were  stores, 
a  school,  a  saloon,  a  barber  shop 
and  a  timbering  operation  that 
employed  150  men.  The  only 
visible  evidence  today  is  the 
church,  abandoned  in  the  early 
Forties. 

“Once,  that  church  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  birth,  love,  marriagre, 
death.  It’s  now  being  used  as  a 
bam. 

“It’s  as  though  the  human  race 
had  surrendered  to  the  animals 
or  the  machines — the  tractors 
and  combines  that  crowd  people 
off  the  land.” 

Landon  recalls  the  industry 
that  once  prospered  in  McLean 
County.  Timber-cutting.  Wood¬ 
working.  Coal  mining.  All  of 
them  now  practically  non-exist¬ 
ent. 

“No  matter  how  nice  a  place 
may  be  to  live,  what  good  is  it  if 
there  are  no  jobs,”  he  asks? 


“All  you  can  hope  to  attract 
then  are  retired  or  unemploy¬ 
able  persons.  And  what  attitude 
can  you  expect  from  them  on 
development  projects  that  will 
make  new  jobs,  build  better 
schools,  create  services  like 
swimming  pools  or  bowling 
alleys?” 

Jailhouse 

By  now,  the  car  is  passing 
through  Calhoun  and  turns  into 
Second  Street,  where  the  News 
is  located.  Landon  parks  the  car 
in  front  of  the  jailhouse  across 
the  street  from  his  office. 

“This  was  once  called  Jail 
Street,”  he  explains.  “Every 
once-in-a-while,  a  prisoner 
escapes  and  we  have  a  little 
excitement.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
everybody  from  the  News  helped 
catch  one  who  was  running  down 
the  street.” 

Landon  leads  the  way  across 
the  street  and  into  the  news¬ 
paper’s  small,  cluttered  front 
office,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  award-winning 
plaques  of  all  kinds.  “When  I 
came  here  in  1946,”  Landon  ex¬ 
plains,  “my  idea  was  that  I 
would  stay  here  four  or  five 
years,  work  hard,  use  the  inge¬ 
nuity  I  thought  I  had  to  build 
up  the  paper. 

“Then  I  could  sell  it  at  a 
profit  and  move  on  to  some 
larger  place  with  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities.  But  it  didn’t  work  out 
that  way.  By  the  time  I  real¬ 
ized  what  was  happening,  I  was 
so  involved  here  personally  and 
financially  that  there  was  no 
economic  way  to  sell  out. 

“Any  prospective  customer 
with  much  sense  could  see  what 
was  happening  and  would  not 
buy  into  a  declining  situation. 

“When  I  came  here,  I  didn’t 
consider  all  these  economic  fac¬ 
tors.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  this 
being  the  only  place  in  Kentucky 
I  knew  of  where  I  could  buy  a 
paper  for  $680.  I  didn’t  select  it 
— it  selected  me. 

“After  I  had  been  here  a 
while,  I  saw  that  what  the  place 
needed  was  jobs.  So  I  have  been 
spending  a  good  part  of  my 
time  on  work  I  hoped  would 
create  more  jobs. 

“When  you  find  yourself  in  a 
situation  that  doesn’t  have  the 
potential  to  do  the  job  you  wsint 
to  do,  you  have  a  choice.  Either 


“But  we  ran  into  some  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  retired,  the  unem¬ 
ployables,  those  already  em¬ 
ployed  on  fixed  salaries  and 
those  who  like  a  sleepy  country 
town  don’t  want  new  jobs,  hustle 
and  bustle.  They  don’t  want  to 
pay  for  enlarged  water  systems, 
sewage  treatment  plants  and 
new  schools.  They  want  to  keep 
everything  just  like  it  is. 

River  Development 

“One  of  the  first  things  I 
tackled  was  river  development. 

I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  the 
Green  River,  with  its  water 
supply  and  transportation  poten¬ 
tialities,  is  one  of  our  best  assets. 

“After  years  of  effort,  during 
much  of  which  I  was  a  lone 
voice  fighting  much  opposition, 
we  got  two  projects.  One  was 
navigation  improvement  allow¬ 
ing  coal  to  move  out  of  the 
valley.  It  is  all  mined  upstream 
so  the  mining  does  not  provide 
us  any  jobs. 

“With  the  navigation  improve¬ 
ment,  a  towing  company  located 
at  Calhoun  to  operate  on  the 
river.  It  provided  65  to  70  well- 
paid  jobs  and  did  much  pur¬ 
chasing  in  Calhoun — including 
some  from  the  McLean  County 
New-. 

“The  second  project  was  four 
flood  control  dams  in  the  upper 
valley.  One  of  the  things  that 
had  held  McLean  County  back 
was  flooding.  In  1937,  54  percent 
of  the  county  was  under  water 
and  this  happened  to  large  areas 
here  again  in  1945,  1949  and 
1950.  This  discouraged  much 
building  and  improving. 

“With  a  lot  of  political  activ¬ 
ity,  we  got  those  four  dams 
started  and  we  believe  they  will 
provide  substantial  flood  con¬ 
trol — although  there  is  still  a 
large  part  of  the  population  who 
thinks  the  dams  won’t  work  and 
criticizes  me  for  supporting 
them. 

“Next,  a  group  of  us,  centered 
in  the  Calhoun  Lions  Club,  set 
out  to  provide  some  manufac¬ 
turing  jobs  to  take  the  place  of 
jobs  being  lost  in  farming.  To 
get  new  enterprises  that  make 
jobs,  you  have  to  have  the  right 
industrial  climate.  An  attractive 
and  pleasant  community.  Elec¬ 
tric,  gas  and  transportation 
services.  A  stable  and  effective 


government  and  a  favorable 
public  attitude.” 

Landon  ticks  off  some  f  the 
results.  The  new  locks  on  I  reen 
River  were  dedicated  ni  1956 
and  the  towing  company  legan 
operations.  Soon  after,  a  furni¬ 
ture  factory  which  emploved  30 
people,  opened  up  and  never 
lost  a  working  day  since.  In 
1962,  after  much  effort  by  the 
group  to  supply  needs  for  water 
and  sewage  disposal,  a  i)otato 
chip  company  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  persuaded  to  open  up 
a  plant  with  80  jobs  on  Route 
136  between  Calhoun  and  Liver¬ 
more.  Meanwhile,  the  hospital 
was  going  up,  accounting  for 
another  40  jobs. 

Tilings  Go  Wrong 

“At  midsummer,  1964,  it 
seemed  we  were  making  prog¬ 
ress,”  Landon  relates.  “Then, 
things  began  to  go  wrong.  A 
furniture  manufacturer  in 
Livermore  shut  down  his  plant, 
throwing  100  people  out  of  work. 
He  took  most  of  his  machinery 
to  a  new  plant  in  South  Carolina. 

“The  workers  at  the  potato 
chip  plant  went  on  strike  to 
demand  formation  of  a  union. 
[The  strike  has  since  been  ter¬ 
minated  with  the  pro-union 
workers  winning  an  NLRB  elec¬ 
tion  43-34  and  the  chip  plant  is 
now  operating  at  capacity.] 

“The  man  who  came  to  Cal¬ 
houn  to  head  the  towing  com¬ 
pany  and  who  had  become  a 
valuable  mover  and  shaker  in 
the  community  life,  became  seri¬ 
ously  ill  and  the  towing  com¬ 
pany  was  merged  with  one  in 
Paducah.  The  News  lost  an¬ 
other  good  customer  for  printing 
and  office  supplies  as  they  buy 
them  in  Paducah  now. 

“Maybe  these  things  are  just 
temporary.  Maybe  it  is  a  down¬ 
turn  and  things  may  get  better 
in  a  few  months.  But  we  are 
losing  local  control  we  had  over 
the  enterprises  we  secured.  In 
the  long  run,  this  can’t  help  but 
hurt  us. 

“We  are  just  too  little  to  have 
any  control  or  influence.  We 
can’t  be  anything  but  the  tailend 
of  a  big  operation  in  Illinois  or 
Pennsylvania  or  Paducah.  This 
gives  us  an  air  of  uncertainty 
and  a  feeling  that  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  people  and  trends  we 
cannot  control  or  even  influence. 

“Even  the  local  jobs  we  have 
secured  and  the  development  we 
have  achieved  doesn’t  do  much 
for  the  local  weekly  newspaper. 
In  spite  of  more  jobs  locally, 
the  trend  in  retail  business  is 
still  in  Owensboro.  The  local 
businesses,  by  and  large,  are  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  either 
don’t  want  any  more  business,  or 
if  they  do,  don’t  believe  that 
advertising  is  the  way  to  get  it. 

“Under  the  present  circum* 
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.  tancos.  .McLean  County  cannot  Mayor  convinced  the 
.upjv.  rt  a  good  newspaper.  And  use  the  material  fron 
the  pjospect  is  that  it  will  be  excavation  as  fill  anc 
less  .'tile  to  support  one  next  slough  into  a  parking 
'  ear  ban  it  was  this  year.  Our  “There  was  plenty 
•'ro.'^s  ncome  in  1963  was  $40,-  tion  to  that,  too,”  Lai 
.S56.  Ill  1964,  it  was  $38,176.  Landon  leaves  the 
That’'  a  loss  of  about  $2,000.  front  of  his  furnit 
What  'an  we  expect  in  1965?”  stops  to  say  hello  to 

tion  attandant,  then  vi 
I.iille  Optimism  McEuen  Kerr, 

Laii'ion  suggests  a  tour  of  the  friend,  in  her  real  < 
Calhoun  business  district.  He  insurance  office  on  a  t 
leads  the  way  from  the  news-  residential  street.  \ 
paper  plant  through  the  pleas-  person,  Landon  asks 
ant-looking  town.  heard  and  know  of 

“In  comparison  to  the  Appa-  ehip  factory  strike  ai 
lachian  area,  we  have  none  of  see  his  lead  stopr  fo 
the  miserable  poverty  and  hope-  week  slowly  falling  in 
lessness  that  they  have,”  Lan-  Finally,  Landon  hei 
don  says.  “On  the  other  hand,  iiis  newspaper  office  t 
we  certainly  have  none  of  the  the  Saturday  afternoo 
optimism  and  prospects  that  wait  in  his  car  for  h 
Pikeville,  Ky.,  reports  [E&P,  Then,  from  the  jai 

Dec.  19,  1964,  page  15.]  The  big  window,  a  voice  sho 

difference  is  in  size  of  the  town.  “Hey,  you  in  the  < 

“Pikeville  is  big  enough  to  do  o’  Landon  Wills 
something.  Calhoun  is  not.  And  “No,”  we  answer, 
in  the  light  of  all  we  can  see  “Where  ya’  from?” 
now,  Calhoun  will  not  grow  “New  York.” 

enough  to  make  any  difference.”  “New  York!  Wha 

By  now,  we  are  standing  in  the  ^^re  you  doin’  here?’’ 
parking  lot  between  the  business  • 

district  and  the  main  road  into 
town.  The  Green  River  can  be  Last  Minute 
.seen  flowing  by  on  the  other  side  Contract  Agreed 
of  the  road. 

“I’m  not  .saying  that  the  Green 
River  does  not  offer  potential  The  Sioux  City  Jc 
for  future  development,”  Lan-  180  of  the  Im 

don  continues.  “It  does — and  the  Typographical  Unioi 
Ohio  Valley  near  us  has  even  agreement  (May  12) 
more  contract  minutes  befo 

“It  is  going  on  right  now.  An  deadline  set  by  the  ui 
aluminum  plant  in  Hancock  The  agreement  was 
County  to  employ  1,200.  The  members  of  the  lo 
giant  TV  A  plant  at  Paradise  35  mediation  session  bet\ 
miles  from  here.  A  trailer  plant  Paper  and  union  repr 
in  Sebree  18  miles  away  to  em-  ^^d  _  Walter  Hopkini 
ploy  400.  A  new  rural  electric  Mediator  from  Omah: 
power  plant  near  Sebree.  The  new  three-yea 

“We  almost  got  that  but  the  retroactive  to  Jan.  2 
rock  foundation  wasn’t  good  ^^d  agreement  expire< 
enough  at  our  site.  The  lighten-  P^y  raises  of  about  1 
ing  seems  to  be  hitting  all  ho^r  each  year,  along 
around  us.  Perhaps  it  will  hit  si®*'  plan  improven 
us  someday.”  other  benefits. 

The  rest  of  the  Saturday  is  • 

spent  watching  Landon  move  \wt  .  r<  n 

through  Calhoun.  He  chats  with  "  irerman  L.C 
Mayor  C.  L.  Blancet,  a  local  Drops  Treason  C 
businessman,  and  the  two  of  .p,  ^ 

them  cut  through  a  side  street  v-oTlornh. 

1  .1  V/Ourt  m  xvdirlsruiK 

the  fire  house  where  they  ex-  chare-es 

amine  the  newly-purchased  off-  ,•  i  -d  j  ^ 

...a  c  •  rmT  j-  lisher  Rudolf  Augstei 

color  red  fire  engine.  They  dis-  .  Conrad  Ahlers  of 
cuss  what  to  do  with  the  old 

fire  truck.  (It  was  later  sold  for  Tit 
$1,300  )  ruling  came  i 

.  years  and  seven  mo 
back  to  Main  both  men  were  arreste 
street.  Mayor  Blancet  describes  that  rocked  the  gove 
^  the  parking  lot  had  once  then-Chancellor  Kon 
1  ”  u"  T natives  call  a  nauer  and  forced  the  i 
s  ough.  It  would  fill  up  with  of  bis  defense  minis 
watw  when  the  Green  River  josef  Strauss. 

3ve  owed  and  a  child  once  fell  The  magazine  mer 
rom  the  backdoor  of  a  restau-  rested  on  suspicion  thi 
n  and  drowned  in  it.  revealed  state  secrets 

When  the  dams  were  being  zine  articles  critical 
ouilt  in  19, ')6,  Landon  and  the  fense  Ministry. 
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Plagiarism  Suit 
Dismissal  Denied 

BRATTL£B0R0,  Vt. 
A  motion  for  dismissal  by  the 
defendant  in  a  plagiarism  suit 
involving  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  has  been  denied  by  Feder¬ 
al  Judge  Ernest  W.  Gibson  Jr., 
in  U.S.  District  Court  here. 

The  Tovm  Crier,  a  .shopping 
weekly,  which  the  Brattleboro 
Daily  Reformer  has  charged 
with  photo-copying  copyrighted 
advertisements  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Reformer,  sought 
dismissal  of  the  case.  It  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Reformer  failed 
to  include  the  advertisers  in¬ 
volved  as  defendants,  failed  to 
state  a  claim  upon  which  relief 
could  be  granted,  and  failed  to 
show  sufficient  connection  be¬ 
tween  allegedly  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right. 

by  her  lB-year-old  nephew.  Frank  A  hearing  will  be  conducted 
Gilroy.  Wallace  read  fhe  piece  later,  but  court  officials  said  it 
and  fold  fhe  aufhor  fo  keep  mipTht  not  take  place  for  several 
on  writing  and  to  shrug  off  dis-  weeks. 

couragements.  The  other  day  The  Reformer’s  original  peti- 
Wallace  went  to  interview  Pulitzer  tion  cited  several  instances  in 
Prize  playwright  Frank  Gilroy  and  which  the  Town  Crier  allegedly 
got  a  warm  reception.  Gilroy  re-  reproduced  Reformer  ads.  The 
called  fhe  advice  and  inscribed  a  ii- 

copy  of  his  play  ("The  Subject  *  ♦•  •  •  r’  onft 

Was  Roses.")  "for  Ed  Wallace.  permanent  injunctions  and 

who  gave  me  the  first  word  of  en-  damages  of  at  least  $250  for 
couraaemenf."  each  instanco  citode 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD  of  the  Ohio  Newspaperwomen's  Association  met 
recently  in  Toledo  to  revise  the  organization's  constitution  and  to  make 
scholarship  award  determinations.  From  left  are  Mrs.  Lee  Z.  Steele,  presi¬ 
dent,  Toledo  Blade;  Martha  Brian,  vicepresident,  Columbus  Dispatch; 
Pat  Rueter,  secretary,  Cleveland  Press;  Mrs.  Frances  Fernamberg, 
scholarship  chairman.  Chief  Publishing  Co.,  Wauseon,  and  Mrs.  Elinor 
Taylor,  treasurer,  Wooster  Daily  Record.  The  constitutional  revisions 
will  be  presented  to  membership  at  the  October  convention  in 
Cleveland. 


Latin  American  Tour 
Chance  For  J-Majors 


Military  Press 

{(',»itinued  from  pa</e  52) 


activity,  staffed  by  uniformed 
reii;  t  scntatives  of  all  military 
serMi-  .s  and  civilians. 

.41  the  peak  of  the  war,  the 
-4rmy  Si^rnal  Corps  transmitted 
80,(101)  to  100.000  words  daily 
from  ,4 NS.  Today’s  Armed 
Foret  s  Press  File,  a  weekly  clip- 
.sheet  of  stories,  photos  and  car¬ 
toons,  is  sent,  on  request,  to 
some  1,100  military  papers  and 
another  800  writers,  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  and  other  in¬ 
terested  persons. 

Tight  Kdiliiig 

Army  Major  John  A.  Reese 
Jr.,  AFPS  chief,  calls  his  clip 
sheet  “one  of  the  tightest  edited 
and  i)est  proof-read  papers  in 
the  country.”  One  reason  for  the 
care,  aside  from  craftsmen’s 
pride,  is  that  offset  papers  can 
just  clip  the  sheet,  printed  on 
one  side  only,  and  paste  up  the 
articles  they  want  to  use. 

Interestingly,  many  installa¬ 
tions  without  papers  substitute 
the  clip  sheet  by  posting  it  on  a 
bulletin  board. 

News  for  the  File  is  distilled 
from  a  daily  heap  of  service 
newspapers,  news  releases  and 
reports  from  the  two-man  AFPS 
Washington  office.  The  13-man 
New  York  staff  has  access  to 
the  radio  wires  of  AP  and  UPI, 
and  syndicates  donate  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  and  popular  comic 
strips.  The  comics,  however,  can 
be  used  only  aboard  ships  at  sea 
or  at  isolated  on-shore  installa¬ 
tions  where  civilian  papers  are 
not  available. 

A  Lot  of  Rewriting 

In  addition  to  reading  hand¬ 
outs,  the  staff  scours  general  cir¬ 
culation  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  for  defense  related  news. 
“We  read  a  fantastic  amount 
of  material  and  do  a  lot  of  re¬ 
writing,”  said  Major  Reese. 

The  staff  has  two  full-time 
artists  who  draw  editorial  and 
humorous  cartoons  and  who  will, 
as  an  extra  AFPS  service,  de¬ 
sign  nameplates  for  newspapers 
that  decide  the  old  design  isn’t 
as  catchy  as  it  should  be. 

Color  comic  supplements  or 
magazine  supplements  may  be 
provided  free  of  charge  by  a 
civilian  agency.  Only  one  pub¬ 
lisher  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  regulation  to  date,  distrib¬ 
uting  both  items  to  all  services. 

Although  there  are  many  simi¬ 
larities  l)etween  the  military 
press  and  the  civilian  press, 
there  are  also  differences.  Most 
of  these  stem  from  the  fact 
that  the  military  press  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  house  organ.  And,  like 
any  house  organ,  it  is  not  free 


to  go  off  on  a  wild  tangent 
and  call  for  the  impeachment  of 
an  installation  commander  or 
urge  sit-ins  at  the  mess  hall  be¬ 
cause  the  chow  makes  some  i)eo- 
ple  unhappy. 

The  Armed  Forces  Newspaper 
Handbook,  jiublished  by  the  De- 
))artment  of  Defense,  makes  this 
clear.  It  notes,  for  instance,  that 
among  functions  of  a  service 
newspaper  are  “lending  a  hand 
.  .  .  (to)  a  unit’s  project  .  .  . 
(and)  development  of  esprit  de 
corps.”  The  latter,  the  book 
adds,  “is  one  of  the  cardinal 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  a 
service  newspaper.” 

Similarly,  the  handbook  notes 
in  its  opening  pages  the  follow¬ 
ing  guideline: 

“Neither  printed  matter  .  .  . 
nor  illustrations  .  .  .  should  ever 
deal  with  controversial  subjects. 
Political  issues,  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  and  such  topics  as  labor 
versus  capital  are  not  within 
the  area  of  proper  coverage  of 
a  service  newspaper.  Stories 
critical  of  other  services  or  es¬ 
tablished  military  policy  must 
likewise  be  avoided.” 

I-ocal  Angle's  Sought 

Within  these  expected  limita¬ 
tions,  the  military  press  serves 
much  the  same  functions  as  its 
outside  world  counterpart.  Just 
like  civilian  newspapers,  the  liet- 
ter  military  papers  dig  out  local 
angles  on  the  new  military  poli¬ 
cies  and  actions,  while  others 
simply  reprint  the  releases  that 
come  their  way. 

As  on  a  civilian  paper,  the 
end  product  and  the  success  of 
the  military  press  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  its  staff  and  edi¬ 
tor  to  be  newsmen  who  look  for 
news  rather  than  those  who  wait 
for  the  commanding  officer’s 
hand-out  or  the  picture  of  the 
post  commander  shaking  hands 
with  the  umpty-umpth  soldier  of 
the  month. 


HIS  NIGHT  OFF— Charles  J. 
Lewin,  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  stands  in  the 
background  (at  right)  after  pre¬ 
senting  gold  cuff  links  and  a  purse 
to  Night  Editor  Lincoln  G.  Sowle, 
a  60-year  veteran  of  newspaper 
work.  "Line"  had  the  night  off 
to  help  organize  the  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tury  Club. 


Norman,  Okla. 

Fifteen  of  the  best  qualified 
journalism  majors  in  the  nation 
will  be  selected  to  receive  $1,500 
scholarships  for  study  and 
trav'el  in  Peru  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1966  under  “Assignment: 
Latin  America.” 

The  first  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Field  Study,  co-sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
State,  will  give  high-ranking 
upperclass  or  graduate  students, 
both  men  and  women,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  a  Latin  American 
country  and  its  problems,  and 
tiaining  in  reporting  from 
abroad. 

Arrangements  in  Peru  are 
being  made  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Pedro  Beltran,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Premia  of  Lima, 
I)resident  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  and  former 
prime  minister  of  Peru. 

Only  superior  .students  in  the 
46  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  accredited  by  the 
Ameiican  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  will  be  eligible 
to  compete,  and  each  school  will 
be  limited  to  two  candidates. 
The  competition  closes  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1965. 

Winners  will  l)e  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  grade  averages, 
facility  in  speaking  and  read¬ 
ing  Spanish,  knowledge  of  Latin 
American  affairs,  and  demon¬ 
strated  capacity  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  and  writing.  Each 


member  of  the  group  will  write 
articles  for  publication  in  the 
U.  S. 

The  scholarships  will  defray 
all  major  expenses  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  time  they  leave 
the  U.  S.  early  in  July,  1966, 
until  their  return  seven  weeks 
later.  Prior  to  departure  the 
group  will  spend  a  week  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  for  briefing  at  the 
H.  H.  Herbert  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  by  experts  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  party  will  be  directed  by 
Dr.  John  R.  Whitaker,  profes- 
.«or  of  journalism  in  the  H.  H. 
Herbert  School,  who  has  twice 
gone  to  South  America  during 
the  past  four  years  to  lecture 
on  journalism  in  universities  in 
Peju  and  Bolivia. 

'Fliayer  Elected  Life 
Trustee  of  Columbia 

President  Grayson  Kirk  of 
Columbia  University  announced 
the  election  of  Walter  N. 
Thayer,  president  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  as  a  Life 
Trustee  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Thayer  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  Tribune  since 
1961.  He  was  a  partner  of  the 
New  York  firm  of  Thayer  and 
Gilbert  from  1946  to  1955  and 
of  J.  H.  Whitney  and  Company 
from  1955  to  1959. 
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SCULPTOR'S  MODEL — Sam  B.  Nawman,  the  model  for  a  series  of 
bush  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  by  the  famous  sculptor,  Jacques 
LIpchitx,  it  a  former  cartoonist  with  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  He 
It  now  part-owner  of  Lavidge,  Davit  &  Newman,  a  Knoxville  and  High 
Point,  North  Carolina,  advertising  agency.  Hit  Identity  was  protected 
until  the  bush  were  completed. 


Editors  Discuss 
Press  Virtues 
And  Failures 

The  trials  and  triumphs  of 
the  newspaper  today  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  editorial  heads  of  four 
New  York  City  newspapers  and 
a  news  service  on  David  Suss- 
kind’s  two-hour  “Open  End” 
television  program  on  Channel 
11  Sunday  night. 

Participants  were  Herbert 
Kamm,  managing  editor,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 
H.  Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of 
U  n  i  t  e  d  Press  International ; 
Turner  Catledge,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Times;  Richard 
W.  Clarke,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate;  Murray 
M.  Weiss,  managing  editor,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

“A  newspaper  that  doesn’t 
raise  hell  on  its  editorial  page 
is  derelict  in  its  duty,”  said  Mr. 
Clarke. 

Wait  for  Handouts 

“We  have  —  let’s  face  it  — 
grown  a  bit  lazy,  a  little  bit 
complacent,”  acknowledged  Mr. 
Weiss.  “We  sit  back  and  wait  for 
the  press  release  and  the  hand¬ 
out  to  come  to  us.  Too  much  of 
the  paper,  I  am  afraid,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  uncritical  presentation 
or  publishing  press  releases.  Re¬ 
porters  don’t  dig  as  hard  and  as 
long  as  they  used  to  do. 

“I  think  to  the  shame  of  the 
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whole  American  press,  a  good 
section  of  every  Monday  news¬ 
paper  is  devoted  to  things  that 
happened  on  television  the  day 
before,”  he  continued.  “So  we 
are  in  a  situation  where  a  Cabi¬ 
net  officer  speaking  on  ‘Meet 
the  Press’  is  front  page  news 
the  next  day,  when  he  was  avail¬ 
able  to  150  reporters  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.” 

“We  must  realize  we  have  not 
discharged  our  responsibility 
when  we  have  printed  a  column 
and  a  half  on  some  story  and 
then  have  allowed  the  reader 
to  .shift  for  himself,”  Mr.  Weiss 
observed.  “Some  stories  don’t 
ev'en  bother  to  point  out  that 
the  story  was  filed  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  censorship,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  this  is  a  no¬ 
toriously  one-sided  presenta¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Tatarian  criticized  the 
barring  of  correspondents  from 
officers’  and  enlisted  men’s  clubs 
in  Viet  Nam  and  the  Danang 
air  base. 

“The  Defense  Department  is 
doing  itself  a  tremendous  dis¬ 
service,”  Mr.  Tatarian  charged. 

Mr.  Catledge  said  television 
and  radio  are  no  competition  to 
newspapers  because  they  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  news,  but 
Mr.  Kamm  contended  that  tv 
entertainment  shows  divert  peo¬ 
ple  from  reading  about  impor¬ 
tant  issues  and  therefore  pro¬ 
mote  apathy. 

The  panelists  made  it  clear 
that  1,800  daily  and  9,000  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  with  circulation  of 
more  than  60,000,000. 


Press  Code 
Idea  Aired 
In  Yale  Talks 

Nejw  Haven,  Conn. 

Should  there  be  a  written  code 
of  conduct  for  the  press. 

The  consensus  of  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  at  Yale  Law  School  here 
May  1  was  that  there  already 
is  a  standard  of  ethics  which 
newsmen  live  by  and  that  there 
is  no  need  for  it  to  be  codified. 

“We  don’t  like  codes,”  said 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant.  “We  already 
have  a  standard  of  ethics.  Don’t 
try  to  get  us  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line.” 

Someone  in  the  audience 
wanted  to  know  what  restraints 
are  placed  on  newsmen  other 
than  their  consciences.  The 
answer  was  that  newsmen  are 
steeped  in  the  idea  of  fair  play. 
“They  learn  it  from  their  first 
city  editor  or  in  journalism 
school,”  said  Mel  Elfin,  head  of 
Newsweek's  Education  section, 
the  panel  moderator. 

Gabriel  Pressman,  a  New  York 
television  newsman,  recalled 
what  his  city  editor  told  him 
when  he  worked  on  a  newspaper: 
“In  covering  a  city  like  New 
York,  you  put  a  cat  at  each  rat 
hole.  The  trouble  is,  if  the  cats 
are  there  long  enough,  they 
make  friends  with  the  rats.” 

The  panel  discussion  was  on 
“The  Mass  News  Media  and 
Criminal  Justice.”  Mr.  Brucker 
said  the  dialogue  between  the 
press  and  the  bar  has  been  going 
on  for  several  years.  “We  shout 
‘free  press,’  ”  he  said,  “and  the 
lawyers  shout  ‘fair  trial.’  ” 

^Journalism  by  Judges’ 

“We  realize  we  are  not  without 
sin,”  Mr.  Brucker  said.  But,  he 
added,  “we  hear  of  trial  by 
newspaper.  We  don’t  hear  about 
journalism  by  judges,”  meaning, 
he  said,  judges  and  lawyers  tell¬ 
ing  the  press  what  it  may  or 
may  not  print. 

J.  Skelly  Wright,  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington,  said  the  question 
of  pre-trial  prejudice  comes  up 
in  only  a  tiny  minority  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  crimi¬ 
nal  proceedings. 

The  fact  that  there  may  be 
“a  few  untriable  cases”  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  publicity  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  press  freedom,  he 
said. 

Judge  Wright  said  he  did  not 
believe  in  any  external  controls 
of  the  press.  The  press,  he  said, 
should  take  appropriate  steps  to 
police  itself,  if  necessary. 


Robert  M.  Morgenthau,  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southerr  Jis- 
trict  of  New  York,  said  he 
thought  any  press  code  .should 
not  be  imposed  but  should  come 
from  within  the  press  establish¬ 
ment. 

• 

Jury  Trial  Denied 
In  Antitrust  Case 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James 
Walsch  denied  requests  (.May 
3)  for  a  summary  judgment  and 
separate  trials  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  action  against 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  and 
Arizona  Daily  Star. 

However,  he  did  grant  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Mahaffie  of  the 
Justice  Department  for  a  trial 
without  jury.  A  trial  on  all 
issues  is  scheduled  to  begpn 
October  5. 

Mr.  Mahaffie  contended  the 
issues  were  not  a  type  “triable 
by  a  jury.”  Asking  that  only  a 
judge  hear  the  case,  he  said  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  anti-trust 
case  having  gone  previously  to 
a  jury.  Federal  officials  also  were 
opposed  to  separate  trials,  it  was 
reported. 

One  Trial  Sought 

Motion  for  summary  judge¬ 
ment,  filed  by  the  government, 
contended  that  a  court  decision 
could  be  issued  without  trial  on 
the  basis  of  documents  previ¬ 
ously  offered  by  attorneys  for 
both  newspapers. 

Attorneys  for  the  papers 
sought  one  trial  on  the  matter  of 
whether  the  Citizen’s  purchase 
of  the  Star  in  January  for  $11 
million  was  a  monopoly. 

Another  trial  was  sought  on 
government  charges  that  an 
operating  agreement  lietween 
the  papers  in  1940  establishing 
Tucson  New'spapers,  Inc.,  also 
constituted  a  monopoly  by  regu¬ 
lating  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  rates. 

• 

Plain  Dealer  Makes 
Some  Staff  Shifts 

Cleveland 

Four  major  editorial  staff  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  by 
Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

They  are:  Jack  Foster  to 
become  news  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  who  now 
heads  the  Washington  bureau; 
Vernon  L.  Havener  to  become  an 
assistant  city  editor;  Robert  J. 
Havel  to  become  assistant  news 
editor;  Theodore  L.  Mellow  to 
become  telegraph  and  cable  edi¬ 
tor.  All  of  the  men  have  been 
serving  on  the  Plain  Dealer  Vi¬ 
toria!  staff  in  varying  capacities. 
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row,  the  readers  want  better 
packages,  advertisers  want  bet¬ 
ter  printing  and  more  scientific 
selling  and  employes  and  stock¬ 
holders  both  expect  higher  re¬ 
turns. 


/.>  Cents  Indicated 


New  Jersey  Editor 
Declines  Alabama  Trip 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Willard  Hoffman,  editor  of  the 
Trentonian,  has  declined  Ala- 

Satisf  Readers  bama  Governor  George  Wal- 

y  ea  ers  lace’s  invitation  to  newspaper 

“This  they  all  can  have,”  Mr.  editors  across  the  country  to 
Kilgore  said,  “provided  that  the  make  a  four-day  visit  to  the 
basic  requirement  is  met  and  state  in  June  “to  get  the  true 
this  is  to  keep  the  reader  well  Alabama  story.” 
satisfied  with  a  newspaper  that  Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  any 
meets  his  tastes,  his  stendards  editor  who  accepted  would  in  a 
of  performance  and  his  real  need  way  be  admitting  that  events  in 

to  be  well  informed  in  a  world  Alabama  had  not  been  truly  re- 

that  in  turn  keeps  on  demand-  ported  by  the  wire  services  and 
ing  more  of  him.”  by  other  newsmen. 


(C.mthmed  from  page  9) 

The  '.Vorcester  publisher  gave  against  ultimate  success  are 
‘he  controllers  a  full  review  of  staggering.” 
the  I’owspaiier  industr>’’s  prob-  The  city’s  three  evening  pa- 
lems  and  successes.  The  larger  pers,  he  said,  are  all  fighting 
metropolitan  newspapers,  he  a  financial  crisis  and  the  costly 
aid,  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  and  “grossly  unrealistic”  ar- 
(leath  struggle  for  survival  rangement  with  the  unions  could 
igaiiist  unprecedented  inter-  well  cost  New  York  one  or  more 
publication  rivalry  and  the  ef-  of  its  daily  newspapers, 
forts  of  overzealous  labor  un-  In  Mr.  Steele’s  view,  the  un¬ 
ions.  ion  theory  of  sharing  with  pub- 

Speaking  as  one  who  has  had  Ushers  the  l)enefits  derived  from 
))ersonal  experience  as  a  pub-  automation  is  absurd  and  “soon- 
lishcr  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  er  or  later,”  he  added,  “the  labor 
Steele  was  with  the  Herald  leadership  in  some  of  the  news- 
Tribune  there  several  years  paper  unions  will  recognize  that 
ago.  He  declared  the  situation  statesmanship  and  a  spirit  of 
is  one  “that  is  of  deep  concern  responsibility  will  go  much  fur- 
to  all  thinking  newspai)er  peo-  ther  in  expanding  the  best  in- 
l)le  as  it  should  be  to  all  the  terests  of  their  unions  than  the 
citizens  of  this  nation.”  old-fashioned  head  in  the  sand 

,  stubborn  numbers  game  of  un- 

‘Staggering  Odds  membership  has  produced. 

“The  Herald  Tribune,  through  The  record  of  lost  strikes  and 
the  magnificent  courage  and  ‘lead  newspapers  is  mute  evi- 
dedication  of  John  Hay  Whitney  Uence  of  this  fact.” 
and  his  associates  is  making  a  Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
valiant  attempt  to  keep  this  the  Wall  Street  Jtnu'nal,  de¬ 
great  journalistic  voice  alive,”  dared  that  everyone  expects 
•Mr.  Steele  stated.  “The  odds  more  from  newspapers.  Tomor- 


Requisites  for  a  Controller: 
Courage^  Humor,  Light  Touch 

Bermuda 

The  man  who  holds  the  newspaper’s  purse  strings  should 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  a  publisher  said  here  this  week. 
And  then  she  demonstrated  that  she  has  a  pretty  good 
sense  of  humor  herself. 

The  way  Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Amzen  looks  at  the  finance 
officer  of  a  newspaper  is  this: 

“Yours  is  not  an  ea.sy  task,  for  you  must  be  accepted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  management  team  while  re¬ 
jecting  much  of  what  they  want  or  do. 

“I  would  think  it  would  require  a  marked  sense  of 
humor  and  a  nice  light  touch  to  accomplish  both.” 

Mrs.  Arnzen,  who  is  president  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Co. 
and  publisher  of  its  newspapers  in  Augusta,  Portland  and 
Water\'ille,  Maine,  approached  her  assigned  topic  at  the 
spring  conference  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  &  Finance  Officers  with  an  amusing  story. 

The  Note  That  .Slipped 

“It  seems,”  she  said,  “that  a  businessman,  frequently 
called  upon  to  speak  at  meetings,  addressed  a  gathering 
where  his  wife  was  in  the  audience.  Just  before  he  began 
she  sent  up  a  note  to  him.  He  read  it,  smiled,  placed  it 
on  the  lectern  and  went  on  with  his  talk.  The  slip  fell  to 
the  floor  and  a  young  man  picked  it  up.  It  had  one  word — 
KISS. 

“After  the  speech  was  over,  the  young  man  handed  the 
slip  to  the  speaker  and  said,  ‘I  don’t  mean  to  be  presumptu¬ 
ous,  sir,  but  your  wife’s  note  touched  me.  You  must  be  an 
extremely  close  couple  to  have  your  wife  have  such  strong 
feeling  of  affection  and  send  you  such  a  note.’  The  speaker 
replied,  ‘You  may  be  entirely  right,  but  you  misinterpret 
her  message.  What  it  really  means  is  Keep  It  Short, 
Stupid.’  ” 

Mrs.  Arnzen  went  on  with  her  talk  about  what  a  pub¬ 
lisher  expects  from  a  controller.  He’s  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  management  team,  she  said, 
and  she  respects  his  contributions  to  the  profit-making 
organization. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  lost  money  or  made  money, 
or  had  too  heavy  expense,”  Mrs.  Amzen  said.  “The  con¬ 
troller  must  also  say  why.  There  is  need  to  look  behind 
the  figures.  It  is  even  more  important  when  the  publisher 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  150  women  who  are  managing 
newspapers  today.  For  if  we  are  as  poor  managers  of 
money  as  our  husbands  accuse  us  of  being,  we  need  even 
greater  guidance  and  patience  and  understanding  in  the 
area  of  fiscal  matters.” 

The  company’s  “policeman,”  she  concluded,  must  have 
the  courage  to  report  things  as  he  sees  them. 

“Otherwise,”  she  said,  “we  might  find  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  two  strawberries,  one  of  whom  said  to 
the  other,  ‘If  we  hadn’t  been  in  the  same  patch  together, 
we  wouldn’t  be  in  this  jam  now.’  ” 


UNDER  THE  PALMS  with  the  newspaper  finance  officers:  at  left,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Walker,  Detroit  Free  Press;  at  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Willey,  Toledo  Blade  and  Times. 


INCFO'S  PRESIDENT — At  left,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Jack  W.  Best,  Arlington 
(Tex.)  News-Texan  group,  are  pictured  with  William  C.  Sme  lage, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  and  president  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers,  and  Mrs.  SmeLage  at  the  Castle  In 
Bermuda. 
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Five  Pulitzer 
Prize  Winners 
to  Attend  Forum 

St.  Pai'L,  Minn. 

The  second  annual  World 
Press  Institute  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners  forum  will  be  held 
May  2fi  at  Macalester  collepe, 
St.  Paul,  with  five  of  this  year’s 
seven  Pulitzer  Prize  winners 
scheduled  to  attend. 

Purpo.se  of  the  forum  is  to  let 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  share 
with  15  visitinp  foreign  journal¬ 
ists  and  w’ith  the  general  public 
the  experiences  that  won  them 
the  awards.  The  forum  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  World  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  and  hosted  by  Macalester 
college. 

Attending  the  forum  will  be 
J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  who  won  the  award  for 
international  reporting;  Melvin 
Ruder,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hunqrii  Horae  News,  Colum¬ 
bia  Falls,  Mont.,  who  won  the 
local  reporting  (general) 
award ;  Gene  Goltz,  investigative 
reporter  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  ■who  won  the  award  for 
local  reporting  (special) ;  John 
R.  Harrison,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gainsville  (Fla.) 


Daily  Sun,  who  won  the  editorial 
award,  and  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News,  Peter  Macdonald  and 
John  McCormally,  respectively, 
whose  paper  won  the  prize  for 
meritorius  public  ser\'ice. 

The  forum  will  open  at  9  a.m. 
in  the  Janet  Wallace  Fine  Arts 
center.  Norman  Isaacs,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 
and  Times,  will  give  the  keynote 
.speech,  followed  by  talks  by 
each  of  the  Pulitzer  prize 
winners. 

Mr.  Isaacs  is  chairman  of  the 
ASNE’s  Committee  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Future,  and  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  Pulitzer  prize 
jury. 

The  World  Press  Institute  is 
in  its  fourth  year.  Each  year  it 
invites  approximately  15  leading 
young  foreign  journalists  to 
spend  a  year  on  the  Macalester 
campus,  learning  about  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.  The  Pulitzer 
prizewinners’  forum  is  their 
final  event  before  returning  to 
their  nativ’e  lands. 

The  WPI  is  sponsored  by  the 
Readers  Digest  Foundation  and 
14  other  American  corporations. 
Its  executive  director  is  Harry 
W.  Morgan. 

Last  year’s  Pulitzer  prizewin¬ 
ners  forum  saw  10  of  the  12 
winners  attending. 


President  Praises  J-Students 


Washington 

President  Johnson  —  a  man 
who  has  been  the  target  of  a 
fair  share  of  barbs  from  the 
press — came  to  the  defense  of 
his  sometimes  adversaries  Mav 
18. 

At  a  White  House  ceremony 
honoring  collegiate  journalist 
winners  of  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  contest,  the  President 
tossed  a  barb  of  his  own  at 
“some  in  the  academic  world” 
whom  he  said  were  “seeking  to 
de  -  emphasize  journalism  as 
though  it  were  akin  to  collegiate 
athletics.” 

The  President  told  the  two 
students  who  won  the  top 
awards,  “You  have  picked  the 
most  fortunate  time  to  enter  the 
profession  for  which  you  are 
trained.  This  is  a  time  of 
change — broad,  deep  and  pro¬ 
found  change — in  the  role  of 
the  responsibilities  of  all  the 
news  media.” 

The  President  praised  the 
Hearst  Foundation  program, 
saying  that  such  projects  “Fill 
a  very  valuable  and  very  neces¬ 
sary  role  in  encouraging  the 
quest  for  excellence  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  very  vital  to  our 
democracy.” 

He  added,  “I  have  something 


of  a  weakness  for  students  and 
graduates  of  journalism  schools 
and  colleges.  Several  of  my 
assistants  and  advisers  —  that 
includes  my  wdfe — first  came  to 
my  attention  through  their 
work  on  campus  papers.” 

The  President  presented 
medals  to  Charles  Powers  of 
Kansas  State  University  and 
Hal  David  Hall  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee.  He  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  medal  to  officials  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  whose 
journalism  students  received 
the  highest  number  of  points  in 
the  competition. 

♦  *  ♦ 

At  the  Hearst  luncheon  in 
New  York  (May  19)  first-place 
winner  Charles  Powers  was 
given  $1,000  and  said  how 
grateful  he  was  to  the  Hearst 
Foundation  for  making  it  po.s- 
sible  for  him  to  return  to  school 
again  next  year. 

Second  -  place  winner  Hal 
David  Hall  received  his  $750 
and  promised  that  he  would  re¬ 
turn  again  next  year.  Last  year 
he  made  that  same  promise 
when  he  was  chosen  as  first 
place  winn'er.  The  third-place 
winner,  Patricia  Wilkinson  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  who 
did  not  attend  the  luncheon, 
will  receive  $500. 


Sevellon  Brown 
Award  Presented 

Boston 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
Netvs  received  the  Sevellon 
Brown  Memorial  Award  foi- 
“meritorious  public  sei^’ice”  by 
a  New  England  daily  new.spa- 
per  in  1964.  The  newspaper  was 
honored  for  a  campaign  on  lie- 
half  of  urban  renewal  (E&P, 
April  3). 

John  W.  Moran,  managing 
editor  of  the  News,  received  the 
award  on  Monday  at  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  New  England 
As.sociated  Press  News  Execu- 
tiv'es  Association,  sponsor  of  the 
award. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
J.  Richard  Early,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times,  chairman  of 
the  association’s  award  commit¬ 
tee. 


The  award  —  in  the  foim  of 
a  plaque  —  is  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Sevellon  Brown,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Buiietin. 

Six  other  newspapers  won 
honorable  mention  from  among 
47  entries  in  the  contest. 

• 

Heft  to  Bullets  PR 

Herb  Heft,  public  relations 
director  of  the  New  York  Mets 
since  1963,  will  join  the  Balti¬ 
more  Bullets,  professional  bas¬ 
ketball  organization  as  executive 
vicepresident  of  public  relations 
effective  June  1.  Mr.  Heft’s 
brother  Arnie,  a  former  NBA 
referee  is  a  part  owner  of  the 
Bullets.  Mr.  Heft  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Sporting  News.  Before 
joining  the  Mets  organization  he 
held  public  relations  posts  with 
the  Washington  Senators  and 
Minnesota  Twins. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOU.>r.EMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 


announ(i;ments 

Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas,  j - - — - — — — 

SALES-FINANCING- A  PPRAI S  ALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27402 


Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth 
Kalsimazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


j  ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
I  that  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  per- 
1  Bonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

I  LEa4  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  48858 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala..  35902.  Phone  ,546-3357. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
INC.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama 
City,  Fla.  32401. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspaiiers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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ann(Hin(;eivie>'ts 

!\vtcspaper  ttrokers 

OONFIDKNTIAL  NEXiOTIATIONS 
for  iitirrhase  uml  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
vV.  H.  GRIMES  &  tX). 

Diinont  Circle  Kuildinir 
WushinRton.  D.C.  2UU36 
(AC  2U2)  DEcntur  2>2311 

Newspaper  i'.imsultants 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  wanU  to  buy 
lar^  suburban  weekly  or  small  daily. 
$100,000  to  put  down.  Box  1711,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Features 


GOING  COLD-TYPE-OFFSET? 

Oar  coniiilting  service — Bated  on  IS  years 
heavy,  heavy  experience  in  compotition 
and  printing  by  this  method — WILL 
SAVE  YOU  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF 
OOLLARS. 

PHOTONEWS,  INC. 

329  B'way.  Bethpage.  L.I..  N.Y.  1 1714 
(AC  SIS)  OVerbrook  1-0440 


Newspapers  Fur  Sale 

BIU.  MA'ITHBJW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Grossed 
$62,000  in  1964.  Good  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment,  suburban  urea  near  Jr.  college. 
Only  $40,000  with  $10,000  down.  Ideal 
for  top  ad  man  or  good  printer.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,, 
Anaheim,  ('-alif.,  92805. 


••ALCOHOLICS  UNANIMOUS”  is  a 
I  weekly  advice  column  written  and  di^ 
I  tribut^  by  a  sober  alcoholic.  If  this 
feature  isn’t  appearing  in  your  area, 
send  for  free  test  run  of  8  releases. 
Fred  Tinker,  9009  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 

Fillers 

FREE  FILLERS  from  PR  sources. 
Cartoons,  photos,  short  features  sent 
iis  mats  with  proofs.  George  Thomp¬ 
son.  220  W,  42  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 


DAILY  IN  (TIART  AREA  7 
in  $120,000  gross  class 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas  67654 

IOWA  LP  SEMI-WEEKLY  grossing  I 
$170,000.  Hurry!  Write:  D.  C.  Griggs, 
c/o  Hopkins  Real  Estate,  New  London,  j 
Iowa,  52645. 


TWO  FIAJRIDA  WEEKLIES 
in  $210  and  $275  M  gross  class 
both  with  undeveloped  potentials. 
Krehbiel,  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kansas  67654 

WEEKUES  from  $2300  to  $120,000. 
Money-makers  with  potential.  Griggs, 
c/o  Hopkins  Real  Estate,  New  London. 
Iowa  52645. 


BUYER  OR  INVESTOR  SOUGHT  for 
national  monthly  government  newspa¬ 
per  without  competition.  Sales  reps, 
solid  circulation  base  established.  $10,- 
OOO  handles  buyout — less  for  substan^ 
tial  investment.  Box  1743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  commer- 
cial  web  offset  operation  for  sale. 
County  seat.  Area  6.  Possible  bi¬ 
weekly  or  area  daily.  Plans  for  second 
near-by  weekly  set.  Long-term  commer¬ 
cial  work  established  and  increasing. 
Solid  property  with  extremely  good 
growth  and  profit  picture.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $69,000 — balance  2-3  years.  Write 
Box  1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SFLA.  WKLY.  with  (or  without)  realty 
rOM.  Mr.  Warren  (202)  362-3477, 

:TffJTRAL  LISTING.  1024  DuPont  Cr. 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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HIGH-PROF’IT  Alaskan  Tri-Weekly. 
>25,000  will  handle.  Nome  Nuggett, 
.0.  Box  610,  Nome.  Alaska  99762. 


VIIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  Gross 
■>120,000.  Price*!  at  $95,000.  $20,000 
lown. 

'ACK  L.  .8TOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028. 

ARIZ.  WEEKLIES.  NO  PLANT 
4ross  both  $60M.  Sell  $30M,  29%  down. 
»ean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

VEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Krowinjr 
•  Mass.,  area — nearly  2.000 

piQ  circulation.  $5,000  for  quick  sale, 
•ox  1751,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  W'anted 

yiLL  BUY  small  Florida  publication 
mving  2nd-Class  permit  for  iegals. 
l™.«r,.West  Coast.  Box  1704,  Editor 
c  Publisher. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  Francisco. 

Newspaper  Printing 

OPEN  PRESS  TIME  for  weeklies, 
hand  bilis  and  throw  aways.  Expedi¬ 
ent  service  and  quality  on  Fairchild 
Color  King  Web  Off  Set  Press.  Write: 
Main  P.O.  Box  911,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
45401. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARD  TRANSFER  | 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas.  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

FHIECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  Engineers 
Fox  Lake,  111.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y,  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

I  POLLARD-ALLING  Automatic  Mar¬ 
ginal  Addresses  —  "NA"  34.  Prints 
names  and  addresses  on  margins  of 
newspapers,  2%  HP,  60-cycle.  220  volt, 

I  3  Ph,  AC.  Good  condition.  Make  offer. 

1  Beecher  M.  Parks,  FY.  Wayne  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  600  W.  Main  St.,  FX. 
Wasrne,  Ind.,  46802. 

FOR  SALE: 

,411  equipment  in  use  thru  March 
31  and  now  immediately  available 
Graphotsrpe  Model  6341  (purchased  new 
1960)  serial  No.  612157 
Graphotype  Class  6400  (old)  (good  con¬ 
dition)  serial  No.  612157 
Addressograph  Model  1996P  (purchased 
new  1958)  serial  No.  713051 
Suction  Fe^er  &  Table,  Model  195-50 
(purchased  new  1958)  serial  No. 
713052 

Addressograph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  4465M 
Addreas^raph  Model  1996P  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  6121712 
Addressograph  Hand  Model  (old)  (good 
condition)  serial  No.  H-A-604 
7  Addressograph  Cabinets  with  21  trays 
each 

1  Addressograph  Cabinet  with  49  trays 
3000  Size  “P"  plates. 


p:quipment  mart 

Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

STRFlEr  SALFIS  BOXES,  with  stands, 
38  honor  type.  8  pay  lioxes.  Nee<l  minor 
repairs.  $1.30  ea.  f.o.b.  Ambler,  Pa. 
Montgomery  Newspaiters.  FX.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.  19034.  (AC  215)  646-3100. 

Composing  Room 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALFS 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  836-1513 

FDR  SALE:  3  Sets  FViden  tape  edi¬ 
tors:  automatically  adds  space  to  justi¬ 
fy  lines,  eliminates  rub-out.  increases 
production  10%.  Includes  remote  cable 
and  special  table.  Price  $2,000.  per  set. 
Reason  for  selling — bought  a  computer. 
Tribune  Chronicle,  240  FVanklin  St., 
SB.  Warren,  Ohio.  John  W.  James, 
Prod.  Mgr.,  (AC  216)  393-2521. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

COLD  TYPE  A  to  Z  Fotosetter,  24 
fonts  in  magazines,  including  complete 
F\itura,  Garamond,  Bodoni,  etc.  Forgot 
make-up  6-36  point  set  at  the  key¬ 
board.  Box  1664,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPES— 5-8-1 4-30-31-.35. 

I  NTFatTYPES— C-CSM. 

LUDLOW  (2)  4  Cabs.,— 130  Fonts 

Mats. 

ELRODS— Model  E  &  F,  Faect.  PoU. 
DUPLEX— Model  E. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  (XYRPORA’nON 
82  Bcekman  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10038. 
(AC  212)  BEekman  3-1791. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  beet  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S"  and  $.96  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NFJWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Sllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  j 
I  Order  Blank  j 

1  Name - - - -  M 


Address- 


i  City— 
1  State- 


-Zip  Code- 


m  Bv. 


Classification- 
Copy — 


Contact:  Business  Office,  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06603. 


g  G  Assign  a  box  number  and  moil  my  replies  doily 
g  To  Run:  Times  'nil  Forbidden 

1  Mail  to: 

EDITOR  •  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Aveaee  •  New  Yerli.  New  York  10022 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

FOR  SAL£;  Model  F-266  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver,  completely  rebuilt  ma¬ 
chine  in  A-1  condition.  Reasonably 
priced,  intact  VenanRO  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  Oil  CSty.  Pa..  16301. 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTO-LATHE.  2% 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FINE  USED  PRESSES 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23 A.  in  line,  with  I 
1  full  color  deck.  1  half-color  deck,  re-  | 
verses.  1  double  folder.  Hurletron  color 


^Editor  &  !  controls.  Scott  reels,  tensions, 

pTwhIher  Hectro-tab  pasters. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 
UNTUBE 
4-Page  Unit 
Tension  Lockup 

Vacuum  Back 
CastinR  Box  and 
BorinR  Machines  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 


8  unit  GOSS  23A.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders.  2  extra  color  cylinders.  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  be 
divided. 


1  6  unit  SCOTT.  22%”.  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equip- 
I  ment.  Can  be  divided. 


6  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  4  unit  GOSS  21%.  Arch  Tyiie.  2  dou- 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 

- — - -  cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions ; 

Pony  Autoplate.  I 

GOING  INTO  -  : 


NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS?  | 

Then,  you  must  have  machine^  and  , 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
ssccellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice, 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a  , 
daily  new8pai>er  of  approximately  75,-  , 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  intereete<i  I 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

1951  HOE  23-9/16" 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

6  Units — Color  Cylinder  -3  Reverses — 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — OH  j 
Conveyors — Wood  Reels  &  Pasters —  | 
AC  Unit  Drives — Trackajre  &  Turn-  . 
tables — Sheet  Severing  Devices — all  i 


Available  Jan.  1,  1966  \ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  j 

DUPLHX  8-PAGE  FLATBED  PRESS 
with  column  ink  fountains.  16  Chases. 
Now  printing  40  pages  weekly.  Need 
more  capacity.  Must  sacrifice  to  make 
room.  Available  June  10.  First  $1,000 
with  written  promise  to  remove  press 
by  June  30  gets  this  reliable  press. 
Index-Tribune,  Sonoma,  Calif.  Phone 
938-5548. 

H-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  type  units.  2  double  folders,  22%'', 

3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  | 
reels  and  tensions.  j 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

•■New8pai>er  Equipment  Dealers”  j 
11426  Peni-ose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif,  j 

FOR  SALE — All  mechanical  equipment  ^ 
in  modem  newspaper  plant  from  TTS 
to  two  Goss  presses  of  48  and  32  full- 
page  capacity.  Everything  in  A-1  Con-  i 
dition.  Write  Box  1658,  Elditor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 

VANGUARD  WEB  OFFSHTT  PRESS.  3 
units,  26"  width.  %  &  '4  fo'd  with  | 
complete  photo  mechanical  equipment,  i 
Bridge  Press,  86-03 — 101st  Ave.,  Osone 
Park,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  11416. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS.  16-page  folded 
Magazine  Signature — tabloid  newspa-  : 
pers— book  or  news  stock — sheeted  or  ' 
folded.  Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

C-KBXLY  PRESS.  *1,500 
Whited  Printing  Company 
Wayne  &  Main  Sts.,  Lima,  Ohio  45801 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press,  22%. 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


8  pg.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular.  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

7  UNITS  HOE  VERTICAL.  2  Units 
Hoe  Straightline,  Line  shaft  powered 
by  2 — IBO  HP-AC  variable  speed  mo¬ 
tors.  Control  Panels,  Speed  Control 
grids.  Inch  Motor,  Brake  Motor.  Cut¬ 
off  23  A'*  Rubber  Rollers  and  Spares. 
Steel  Shafts  for  Newsprint  Rolls.  4  { 
sets  of  Angle  Bars.  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains.  Double  Folder,  one  way  delivery. 
Duo  rails  and  reversible  cylinders  on 
Straigbtline  Units.  Contact  The  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  The  Calgary  Herald, 
Calgary.  Alberta,  Canada. 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21% 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC.  1 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012  i 
(AC  212)  966-0070 

SALE— JULY  1st— One  Hoe  Hand  Box 
22%"  cut-off,  A"  thick,  good  shape, 

{  being  used  now,  no  vacuum ;  also  Plate 
Finishing  Machine  with  water-cooled 
I  jacket;  6  HP,  220,  3-phase  Westing- 
I  house  motor;  Cutler-Hammer  Con- 
;  veyor  10'  rise  from  folder,  30'  Conveyor 
j  delivery  head.  Leland  Smith.  The 
Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J.  08602. 

■  1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22%" 

j  8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
!  — Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
;  Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
'  — 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

I  Available  Sett-  7,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
CbLE  FOLDERS 

,  %.  %,  comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD, 

!  Trim  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
*  000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt- 
'  able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla,  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.,  78104.  (AC  405)  CE  6-884L 


Presses  &  Machinery 

LIQUIDA’TING  print  shop  in  Chickasha, 
Okla.,  all  equip,  almost  new.  17% 

X  22%  Harris  press.  Pur.  July  '64. 
w/gun  and  reg.  system.  Mod.  LXD, 
ser.  2176,  less  than  300,000  imp.  Cost 
*17,060,  sell  *12,500,  NEW  ACME 
stit,  %,  used  once,  *760,  FRIDEN  I 
TYPRO,  14  fonts.  22  screens,  cost  over  i 
*1300,  sell  *900,  NU-ARC  lineup  table.  I 
mod.  RR41,  cost  $895,  size  31x41,  sell  i 
*600,  NU-ARC  plate  maker,  mod.  , 
FT40M,  elec  arc  adj.  cost  *1096,  sell 
*700,  VANDERCOOK  pr.  press.  SP16. 
auto,  washup,  elec,  ink  vib,  used  less 
than  60  proof  see  GAM-April,  cost 
*1870,  sell  *1370,  Heidelberg  19x16, 
gun  and  washup,  ser.  H222  minor  use, 
cost  *3897.60,  sell  *2760.,  KENRO  ver. 
camera,  18xM  neg,  vac.  back  and  gr. 
glass,  cost  over  *2000,  sell  $1600, 
BROWN  fibrelined  sink,  mod.  1660,  3 
2*"  trays,  *276,  POTORITE  Rapid 
print  dev.  large  size,  ser.  20247,  many 
sup.  *276,  New  B&N  stripcaster,  6 
molds  cost  over  *1000,  sell  *600,  6  col. 
Hammond  Basykaster,  w/auto  pilot, 
shell  bars,  per.  *176,  old  fl.  mod.  saw, 
*35  .  20"  Rosback  perf.  *75.  2  wing 
mailers,  proofer,  gals  and  paper,  *76, 
DURST  enlarger  *76  supplies,  *100, 
Premier  Dryer,  *35,  Mod.  221  David¬ 
son,  rebuilt  last  July.  ex.  oond.  7200 
hr,  guar.  *700,  C&G  fl.  mod.  saw. 
Trimmers,  sharp,  grind.  10-16  blades 
*200.  Will  make  package  deals.  Plant 
closed  over  4  mos.  ago.  This  plant  is 
unbelievable  in  its  late-model  equip. 
C  and  J  Printing  Co.,  1001  "C"  St., 
Lawton,  Okla.  Ph.  EL  5-3099  or  EL 
5-2763. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%"  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  ;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho  ^701. 

32  STBHIEOTYPE  CHASES  with  %" 
bolsters.  Like  new.  8  column  12  em, 
130  em  depth,  with  scribe  lines.  Price 
*33.  each.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Barker,  396 
Browncroft  Blvd.,  Rochester,  9,  New 
York. 

6  ALUMINUM  STEREO  (TIASES. 
24  X  18  inside.  Cost  *90;  each  *35  or 
l>est  offer.  Thompsonville  ((jonn.) 
Press. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMiai  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

trSED  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER. 
Give  model  number,  age  and  cost. 
Write  Box  1681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
i  PRINT<7RAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

I  WANTED — Late  model  32,  4  main,  4 
I  aux,  90  channel,  quadder  and  saw.  L. 

I  Duermit,  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 

I  ST.4NDARD  FAIIICHIIJI  PERFORATOR 
Paddock  Publications 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER,  22%  Cut- 
Off.  Bridge  Press,  86-0.3 — lOlst  Avenue, 
Ozone  Park,  L.  I..  N.  Y.,  11416. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  For  ICHA 
The  International  Circolatio.  Man¬ 
agers  Association  ia  seeking  a  ienersl 
Msmager  to  manage  their  central  offi- 
cee  in  New  York.  Anyone  wishing  to 
apply  please  contact:  Mr,  J.  Trumss 
K^ler,  ICMA  Chairman  of  the  Hoard, 
The  Sentinel,  R<»m,  New  York.  13441, 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY? 

You  are  in  mid-thirties  or  forties. 

You  have  the  general  knowle<ige  of 
all  departments  required  to  publish  s 
12  to  15  thousand  daily  newspaper. 
You  will  be  capable  of  taking  over  ths 
top  management  spot  in  a  few  years. 

The  right  man  will  have  the  optmr- 
tunity  to  acquire  an  interest  in  this 
old,  established  newspaper. 

Only  if  you  really  believe  that  you 
qualify,  write  in  confidence,  giving 
complete  background,  to  Box  1764, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative-Sales 

ARB  YOU  A  NEWSPAPERMAN  be- 
tween  26-35  years,  willing  to  travel, 
interested  in  selling  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  and  circulation  supplies  for  old 
line  company  and  earning  *10.000  an¬ 
nually,  plus  travel  exipenses  and  oom- 
missionsT  Write  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  AR’nST 
I  Elxperienoed  editorial  artist  with  air- 
I  brush,  photo-retouching  and  layout 
!  background  needed  for  night  shift  on 
I  major  metropolitan  daily.  At^ly  in 
{  person  or  send  resume  to: 

I  Personnel  Department 

1  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

I  401  No.  Wabash  Ave., 

j  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

j  Circulation 

I  aRCULATION  EDITOR  WANTED 
The  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  is  seeking  a  circu¬ 

lation  manager,  now  employed,  to  edit 
their  4-page  “Carrier  Leader  Bulletin" 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Salary  *1,000  per 
year.  Contact;  Mr.  J.  Truman  Kahler, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  ICMA,  The 
Sentinel,  Rome,  New  York  13441. 

CTRfDLATION  MANAGER 
I  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  right  man, 

I  fully  experienced,  record  of  results, 

I  know-how  in  training  independent  deal¬ 
ers.  Medium-sized  daily,  competitive 
situation.  Zone  9.  Give  full  details  in- 
i  eluding  present  comi>ensation.  Boz 
I  1718,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

I  EASTERN  MORNING  NBWSPAPBR 
j  seeks  promotion-minded  District  Su- 
'  pervisor  for  challenging  ixwition  in 
I  highly-competitive  area.  Excellent  ad- 
I  vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements.  Your  confidence 
respected.  Box  1745,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 

!  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  by  July  1 
1  for  growing  young  group  of  offset 
!  suburl>an  weeklies.  Zone  8.  Should  have 
i  experience  with  second-class  and  witk 
I  voluntary  pay.  Must  have  ability  to  de- 
I  velop  and  execute  a  successful  program. 
Box  1754.  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

SALESMAN  25  to  35  years  old  vriU 
3  to  10  years'  experience.  Good  ol8 
'  portunity  for  advancement  here  and 
I  in  16  Scripps-Howard  papers.  Salary 
*116  to  *150,  plus  commission  am 
I  bonus.  Send  complete  resume  to  W. 
R.  Cowie,  Classified  Adv.  Manager. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
I  901  Lakeside  Ave.  Clerveland,  0.  44114 


USED  curved  page  casting  box,  21%  EXCELLE3NT  OPPORTUNITY  for  m 
inch  short  press  cut-off.  R.  T.  Bentley,  experienced  Classified  Manager  i® 
P.O.  Box  580,  Hot  Springs.  Ark.  71901.  Southern  California  with  promotion  ez- 

- - - perience.  Capable  of  directing  medium- 

USED  BUNN  'TYING  MACHINE,  pref-  sized  staff.  Good  remuneration  and  a 
erably  18"  to  20"  tying  span.  Cupertino  large  classified  i>otential.  Replies 
Courier,  P.  O.  Box  657,  Cupertino,  he  kept  confidential.  Send  resume  te 
Calif.  Box  1772,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  22,  1965 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


('.lansified  Advertising  I 

Display  Advertising  I 

Editorial 

1  Editorial 

llELiJ  HAND  naedad  to  cultivata  a 
^.'Towictr  -rop  of  eiaasifiad  aceounta  on 
16,600,  6-<iay  daily.  Want  ada  now  in 
capable  iianda  of  S  saiaa  sirla  but 
‘man  uround  tba  bouaa”  with  aalaa 
;uid  layout  exparienoa  neadad  to  baad 
up  department.  Potantial  ia  hare  for 
nan  willing  to  work  tba  ground.  Write 
full  detaiia.  J.  D.  Jordan,  Daily 
•Jaaatte.  Xenia,  Ohio  45385. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  ia  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  automotive  account 
saleemaii.  Our  man  will  have  3  to  5 
I  vears’  experience  and  a  fine  record  of 
iccomplishment.  Aa  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion^  leadera  in  claaaified,  we  are  in- 
lereeted  only  in  a  first-rate  man.  Send 
details,  including  salary,  to:  Personnel 
Dir.,  TTie  Washington  Post,  1615  "li” 
.St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2000S. 

MAN  OK  WOMAN — classified  exi»ri- 
ence  essential.  Assistant  to  classified 
nd  manager  2  men’s  magazines,  million 
circulation  each.  Mid-town  New  York. 
You  will  process  about  900  ads  per 
month;  type  up.  enter  charges  Kardex. 
reed  galleys,  some  list  building.  Promo¬ 
tion  experience  or  real  potential  would 
lie  asset.  Salary  negotiable.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  know  of  this  ad.  Please  reply  c/o 
Apt.  &-B,  14  East  80  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021. 

Ditplay  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  strong 
midwestem  daily  —  6,000  circulation. 
Applicant  must  be  strong  on  sales. 
Advancement  opportunities.  Write:  A. 
V.  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon, 
III.,  61021. 

EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

for  medium-sized  daily 
newspai^r  located  in  cen¬ 
tral  California.  Excellent 
opportunity,  good  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Replies 
should  include  full  details 
as  to  experience,  abilities, 
earnings,  etc.  Write 

Box  1 680 

Editor  &  Publisher 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  our  display  department. 
Must  know  how  to  lay  out  ads.  Write 
to:  John  Clifford,  Watertown  (Wis.) 
Daily  Times,  giving  age.  education, 
background,  married  or  singie. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman  exx>erienced  in  servicing 
established  accounts  and  creating  new 
ones.  28,000  Florida  daily  and  Sunday 
in  growing  metropolitan  area.  Excel- 
rat  place  to  raise  family.  Benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1672, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVBRnSING  MANAGER:  Client 
Southern  Oalifomia  daily — 7,600  class 
non-metropolitan  area —  has  opening 
for  mM  with  ability  to  sell  newspaper 
advertising  himself,  create  sales  ideas, 
special  sections,  campaigns  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  able  to  pass  ideas  on  to 
his  staff.  Must  be  able  to  sot  example 
for  men  to  follow.  Area  rated  second 
fastest  growing  in  region  ...  an  oi>- 
portunity  for  the  right  man  to  grow 
with  us.  Write  full  particulars  in  first 
"Z”  CNPA,  Suite  1210,  618 
s.  Flower,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90017. 

XlXrNTOY-TRAlNED  AD  MANAGER 
or  suburban  weekly.  Send  complete 
salary  desired.  Box 
710,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

- - - - 

DISPLAY  SALBSBIAN.  Aggressive 
With  newspaper  advertisinff  sales 
•xpsnence.  fhccellent  outdoor  recrea- 
•lonal  area.  Write  full  details  to  Gen- 
Port  Angeles  (Wash- 
sigton)  Evening  News. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Join  the 
staff  of  one  of  Mississippi's  most  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  newspapers.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  good  on  copy,  layout,  sales 
promotion,  and  customer  service.  We 
offer  salary  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience,  incentive  plan, 
frini^  benefits,  and  pleasant  working 
conditions.  Forward  complete  resume 
to:  Charles  H.  Barnes.  Advertising 
Manager,  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Green* 
ville.  Miss.  38701. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Aggres¬ 
sive  southern  New  England  daily  needs 
good  ad  manager  to  lead  young  staff. 
Challenging  area — new  businesses  due  to 
open.  If  you  are  a  take-over  man  who 
can  do  a  real  job,  we'll  pay  for  it. 
Box  1762,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  strong 
on  layout  and  sales,  for  top  ixisition 
on  40,000  paper  in  one  of  Florida’s 
most  beautiful  cities  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
Salary  -f-  incentive.  Write  all  details 
to  Box  1765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
I  E&P  /ones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Rxcellent 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  some 
experience,  nve-day  work  week.  Write: 
Thomas  E.  West,  Publisher,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Morris.  Illinois  60460. 

DISPI.,AY  AD  SALESMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  Please  give  references  and  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Job  available  immedi¬ 
ately  on  staff  of  Western  Montana’s 
leading  daily — heart  of  year-round  rec¬ 
reational  area.  Contact:  iWin  Holmes, 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Missouiian, 
Missoula,  Montana  59801. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Northern 
Illinois  award-winning  offset  tabloid 
weekly  (over  32.000)  needs  man.  Lay- 
'  out  ability.  Liberal  commission  against 
top  draw.  Forward  resume  to  Richard 
Henry,  The  Spectator,  P.  O.  Box  846. 
Joliet.  III. 

GROWING  DAILY  needs  to  add  an  ex- 
lierienced  display  salesman.  Good  sal- 
I  ary,  fringe  lienefits.  excellent  working 
conditions.  Resume  and  samples  to  Ad 
Director,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gazette, 

I  P.  O.  Box  708,  Tifton,  Georgia,  31794. 

I  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 
Midwest  prestige  business  week¬ 
ly  is  seeking  an  aggressive  sales 
oriented  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  organize,  direct 
&  lead  a  hard  hitting  sales  staff 
in  selling  newspaper  advertis- 
I  ing.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
j  personal  growth  &  development. 
Send  resume  &  salary  require¬ 
ment  to: 

Box  EP  938,  125  W  41  St.,  N.Y. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Expanding  weekly  trade  newipaper  of- 
fera  challenging  poeition.  Agricultural 
background  or  exiierienca  eeaential.  Job 
damanda  newawriting  ability,  facility 
with  heada.  layout,  willingneaa  to  take 
reaponeibility.  Starting  salary  in  88000 
to  89600  range,  depending  on  qualifi- 
catlona.  Prefer  family  man,  26-60, 
Write  fully.  Editor,  THE  POULTRY- 
MAN,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N.J., 
08360. 


DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  daily  in 
southeastern  Penna.,  48,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Pay  for  37%  hour  week  starts  at 
8168  and  goes  to  8162  on  Sept.  1.  Send 
complete  resume,  references  to  Box 
1648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED?  Have  ideas  you  can’t 
develop  where  you  are?  Or  are  you 
ready  tor  the  top  news  spot  on  a  small 
daily  that  values  hard  news,  prizes 
features  T  We’re  seeking  editor  with 
know-how  and  enthusiasm  to  make  our 
paper  sparkle  with  local  news  and  pic¬ 
tures.  New,  modem  plant,  6-man  staff. 
Further  opportunity  available  if  you 
prove  yourself.  Above-average  pay  for 
paper  our  size.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1669, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  22,  1965 


WE  MEAN 
BUSINESS 

WHAT  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO 
READ  IS  FOR  REAL,  AND  YOUR 
CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

IN  THE  NEXT  18  MONTHS  our 
new  format,  and  sales  and  news  cover¬ 
age  concept  will  writs  new^aper  his¬ 
tory.  Our  completely  revolutionary  and 
exciting  approach  will  re-vitalize,  ex¬ 
pand  and  lead  the  entire  indust^  to 
new  heights  of  business  achievement. 

AC(30MPUSHING  OUR  GOALS 
will  require  the  best  talent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  People  who  thrive  on  challenge, 
have  imagination,  drive,  experience, 
and  ability  will  find  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaiting  them  here  in  Texas.  All 
benefits  offered  including  stock  and  oi>- 
tions.  Salaries  open. 

IF  YOU  ARE  UNDER-RATEJD 
and  under-paid,  regardless  of  your  job. 
we  may  have  a  place  for  you  on  our 
team.  Send  full  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  availability  date,  etc.  first  letter 
to:  Box  1696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

P.S.  We  need  people  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Not  a  new  newspaper  but  a 
new  exciting  concept. 

CITY  HALL-POUCE-LOCAL  reporter, 
fast-growing  13,500  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  full  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to:  J.  E.  Johnston.  Managing 
Ed.,  Sentinel,  Centralia,  III.,  62802. 

EDITOR  for  old  Southern  morning 
newspaper.  Conservative,  aggressive, 
age  35-46,  good  background,  education, 
experience  basic  consideration.  Will 
have  administrative  responsibilities  of 
news  department  of  approximately  20 
people  through  managing  editor  ...  a 
I  capable,  analytical  editorial  writer, 

;  fearless  when  necessary,  married, 

'  church  man.  preferably  able  to  speak 
I  to  audiences,  iwrsonable.  This  is  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  demands 
attributes  commensurate  therewith. 
Box  1665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  MB24 

I  Progress  is  creating  some  openings 
for  reporters  and  desk  men  on  this  up 
and  coming  newspaper  in  Tallahassee, 

I  Fla.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  become 
I  part  of  a  newspaper  which  is  small 
enough  to  provide  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  assignments  and  at  the  same 
time  large  enough  to  require  a  hig^ 
level  of  skill  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  its  staff.  Tallahassee  ia  a  college 
town  (Florida  State  University)  and 
the  State  Capital.  If  you  have  a  few 
years  of  experience  and  think  you’d  be 
‘  interested  in  the  opportunities  offered 
,  write,  outlining  your  background  of 
education  and  experience,  to  Malcolm 
Johnson,  Editor,  Tlie  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat.  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  32302. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER-EDITOR 
by  publisher  of  specialized  national 
farm  magazines.  Zone  6.  Farm  back¬ 
ground,  agricultural  journalism  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  opimrtunity  for  man 
ready  to  make  first  of  second  move. 
Give  brief  summary  background  and 
experience.  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Pnl>’ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
26,000  iiopulation  town  and  head  2- 
man  bureau  in  friendly  New  England 
area.  Excellent  employee  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  life  insurance,  profit-sharing. 
No  'phone  calls.  Write:  Editor,  Meri^n 
Journal,  Meriden,  Conn.  06453. 


DESKMAN 

If  you  are  a  fast,  accurate 
desk  man,  this  Zone  3  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  can  offer  you 
good  pay  and  liberal  benefits. 

We  prefer  a  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  desk  man  and  college 
graduate  but  will  consider  a 
promising,  well-qualified  man 
with  limited  exi>erience.  Please 
write  to  Box  1727,  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  include  a  de¬ 
tailed  resume. 

EDITOR  for  Negro  weekly.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary  desired. 
Box  1736,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  desk  man 
for  A.M.  daily  in  Northwestern  Pa., 
30,000  circulation.  Good  pay — liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Submit  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  Ben  Jones,  Managing  Ed., 
Morning  News,  Erie,  Pa.  16601. 

MANAGING  B2>ITOR— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  energetic  man  with 
proven  ability  or  desire  to  learn.  Per¬ 
manent  position  on  semi-weekly  in 
growing  community  of  10,000  in  Zone 
3.  Box  1737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Morning  daily  30.000  cir¬ 
culation  has  immediate  opening  for 
general  assignment  reporter  with  1  or 
more  years’  experience.  Opportunity  to 
move  up  with  an  expanding  staff.  Mov¬ 
ing  expense  allowance.  Goc^  salary  and 
benefits.  Zone  2.  Write  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  1750,  FMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED — Small  upstate 
N.Y.  daily  needs  general  reporter.  Five 
days  weekly,  growing  area,  chance  to 
advance.  College  grad  or  man  with 
brief  experience  acceptable.  Should  be 
willing  to  handle  camera.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  here  I  Write  or  call  Editor, 
Medina  Daily  Journal-Register,  Medina, 
N.Y.  14103. 

REPORTER  for  city  hall  and  courts 
beat:  general  assignments.  Zone  3.  If 
boredom  and  status-quo  are  antipathies, 
send  resume  to  Bo.x  1714,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

REPORTER — Young,  experienced  man 
for  police,  courts  beat.  Morning  news¬ 
paper  in  growing  Central  Virginia 
metropolitan  area.  Five-day,  40-hour 
work  week.  Many  fringe  benefits.  David 
W,  Wright.  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24606. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Michigan  university  emphasizing  engi¬ 
neering  and  science  seeks  sober,  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter-photographer  as  sec¬ 
ond  man  in  news  bureau.  Bachelor  de¬ 
gree  required.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunity.  Box  1715,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-OOLUMNIST  need¬ 
ed — somebody  who  can  write — to  take 
over  sports  on  taboo-free  small  daily; 
car-driving  essential;  pay  not  huge, 
but  we're  lovable  Democrats.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Hie  Daily  Standard, 
Celina,  Ohio  46822. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Small  daily  near  metro  area  seeks  a 
live-wire  interested  in  newspaper  make¬ 
up.  We  are  expanding  our  news  staff. 
Position  requires  some  experience  in 
make-up  and  head  writing.  It  also 
will  require  coverage  of  City  Hall  beat. 
Send  resume,  salary  expected  to  Box 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR: 
Experienced,  with  mature  judgment, 
thorough  knowledge  world  affairs,  able 
to  select  and  edit  wire  copy  carefully, 
quickly,  and  work  with  others  to  pro¬ 
duce  well-balanced  wire  report  for  first 
edition.  Hours  2  A.M.  to  9:30.  Send 
resume  to  Wm.  Townshend,  Telegraph 
Editor,  Evening  Bulletin,  Phila.,  Pa. 
19101. 

OUMATE  BETTER  THAN  MIAMI, 
fishing  better  than  anywhere  1  Weekly 
newspaper — one  of  the  beet — needs  all¬ 
round  newsman.  Florida  Keys  Key¬ 
noter,  Marathon,  Fla.  38050. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 
Operatorg-Machiniitts 


HELP  WANTED 
Printers 


COPY  DESK  —  Needed  immediately! 
Outatandinfc,  priie-winninfr  twice  week¬ 
ly  offset  tabloid — 17,356  ABC — in  boom¬ 
ing  suburban  area  close  to  NYC— needs 
man  or  woman,  youne  but  highly 
skilled,  to  run  desk,  assist  manairini; 
e<litor ;  advance  to  news  editor  if  quali¬ 
fied.  Must  have  speed,  accuracy,  be  will- 
inir  to  learn  un<ler  editor  with  high 
standards.  If  ymi  fit  this  description 
unquestionably,  write:  ManairinK  Ed.. 
Suburban  Trends,  Iliverdale,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  07457. 


COPY  READER 

Can  you  write  lively  heads? 
Can  you  turn  in  a  jftxx!  news 
layout  and  makeup  joh?  If 
your  jinswer  is  ’‘yes’*  there’s 
a  job  waiting;  for  you  on  the 
most  pro);res8ive  daily  in  the 
E^t.  Our  circulation  is  over 
100,0(M>  and  we* re  located  in 
Zone  2.  Salary  is  ne$;otiahle. 
Frinfre  l>enefit8  aplenty.  Write 
Box  1760,  E>litor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  Chart  Area  2.  <<»m- 
petent  to  handle  wire,  local  copy.  Grow- 
injf  7-<lay  newspaper.  Fine  workin^r  con-  ' 
ditions  with  alert  staff.  Good  salary  for 
experiencwl  man.  Write  Box  1770,  Exli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  minimum  (d  3  ye-^rs’  majrn- 
zine  w’ritinir  experience,  to  Ijecome  as¬ 
sociated  with  an  outstanding;  merchnn- 
disini;  trade  ma»;azine.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  man  who  fills  this  spot. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1776.  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

Major  family  service  masrasine  with 
midwest  headquarters  ne^s  .in  ex¬ 
perienced  home  furnishingrs  writer. 
PhotOKraphy,  travel  and  industry  as- 
siftnment  if  qualified.  Deitree  essential 
and  several  years  writing  exi>erience 
required.  Age  25-.50.  Excellent  salary  ; 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  This  \ 
is  a  senior  position  on  the  staff  of  our  ’ 
client.  Direct  your  resume  and  photo 
to  us  in  complete  confidence.  No  fees. 
We  are  retained  by  the  employer. 

PERSONNEL  INCORPORATED 

SOI  Insurance  Exchange  Building 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50309 

GEINESIAL  REPORTER,  experienced, 
for  large,  prise-winning  weekly  in 
Mid-Hudson  Valley.  Splendid  salary 
for  right  person:  good  advancement. 
Write:  Ray  Dulye,  Citizen  Herald.  I 
Walden.  N.Y.  12686. 

GROWING,  AWARD-WINNING  .S-day 
daily  in  small  lakeside  city  near  cul¬ 
tural  center  needs  another  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  (including  sports) 
who  can  also  use  camera  or  will  Irarn.  | 
Mature  beginner  considered.  Write  ' 
(don’t  phone)  background,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  George  M.  j 
Ewing,  Publisher,  Daily  Messenger,  | 
Canandaigua,  N.Y,  14424. 

NATIONAL,  International  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  intellectually  alert,  with  head- 
writing-layout  talent  and  affinity  for 
night  work.  College  grad,  at  least  4 
years’  experience.  Mdium-sized,  top- 
notch  morning  daily  in  education-farm- 
commercial-vacation-medical  center. 
Box  1794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious  rei>orter, 
small  daily  or  weekly,  interested  in 
gaining  experience  on  bigger  Midwest 
daily.  General  assignment.  Ideal  chance 
for  versatile  man  with  two  or  three 
years’  exi>erience.  Good  beginner  might 
qualify.  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPOR'TUNITY  on  mid-South  morning 
daily  for  young,  energetic  general  news 
reporter  with  limited  experience  who 
wants  no  obstacles  on  way  to  journey¬ 
man  status.  Camera  knowledge  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Fritz  Wirt,  night 
editor,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times-News. 


OUT.STANDING  REPORTER,  at  least 
4  years’  experience—  willing  to  work, 
able  to  write — for  prize-winning  140.- 
000  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  including  pay  history.  Include 
clippings.  Box  1768,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  for  City  Hall  and  general 
assignment  on  downstate  Illinois  daily. 
Preference  for  young,  exiierienced  man 
or  J-School  graduate.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  opening  on  this  25,000 
circulation  Western  Pennsylvania  daily. 
Prefer  some  exi)erience.  college  gradu¬ 
ate  with  sports  interest.  .State  i>olice 
lieat.  Write:  Eklitor,  Butler  Eagle,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa.  16001. 

REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN  for  45.- 
000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  High- 
scale  Guild  contract.  Send  full  iletails 
to  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspaiiers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  )«ginnera. 
.Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

REPORTERS  NEEDED  for  rapidly- 
expanding  North  Jersey  daily.  Prefer 
year's  experience  on  weekly  or  daily. 
Toi)  pay.  overtime,  all  l>enefits.  mile¬ 
age.  pension  and  vacation.  Please  write 
B<ix  1758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -Morning  daily.  UPI 
and  N.Y.  Times  wires.  Circulation  9.- 
100.  Box  88,  Warren.  Penna.  16365. 
Tel.  (AC  814)  72:5-8200. 

TWO  COPY  EDITORS -Major  Zone  2 
afternoon  pajier  neerls  two  young 
■’pros”  capable  of  rapid  advancement. 
Pay.  fringes  and  training  program 
among  the  Iiest  in  the  business.  Box 
1799.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD 

MACHINIST 


!  Immediate  opening  on  southeastern 
medium-sized  paper  for  top-flight  man. 
,  Excellent  salary,  fringe  benefits  and 
moving  allowance.  Prefer  non-union 
man.  Reply  giving  age  and  work  expe- 
■  rience  to  Box  1700,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  « 
afternoon  non-union  daily.  Ch.irt  Area 
2.  12,500  circulation.  Excellent  qipor- 
tunity  for  man  in  30’s  who  has  worked 
in  all  i>hase8  of  composing  room  with 
'TTS  operation.  Some  knowl«lge  of 
cold-type  beneficial  but  not  at>sulutely 
necessary.  Above-average  newspaper  ia 
delightful,  beautiful  area.  Free  hand  to 
accomplish  results  for  personal  .  rowth. 
Salary  open.  Box  1744,  Eklitor  &  Pulv 
lisher. 

Public  flelations 


WANTED: 
EDITOR  — 

for  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  after¬ 
noon  newspaiier  in  the  .30,000  class. 
Present  editor  must  retire  in  ’66. 
Salary  o|>en.  commensurate  with 
ability.  Applicant  must  have  proven 
liackground.  ability  in  writing, 
editing  and  management.  Pension 
and  other  worthwhile  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  included.  Replies  will  be  treated 
as  confidential.  Send  full  resume  of 
ex|)erience  to 

Box  1767 

E(ditor  &  Publisher 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  with  good  expe¬ 
rience  for  Canada’s  two  fastest-growing 
suburban  weeklies.  The  Mirror,  Don 
Mills,  Ont.,  Canada. 

ZONE  2  DAILY  of  160,000  circ.  has 
choice  spots  for  two  general  assign¬ 
ment  or  l)eat  reporters  with  4  to  5 
years’  exacting  experience.  Excellent 
iwy :  ideal  community  for  family  rear¬ 
ing.  Prefer  reporters  from  prize  dailies 
of  30,000-up.  Write  Box  1775,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

12  IF  LEW  LI’TTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  4I2916E,  San  Francisco. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front 

Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

’TOP  -  NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS. 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Tel:  (AC  419)  228-1010. 


:  EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR  to  moni- 
j  tor  3  ’TTS  machines  occasionally  help 
\  in  ad  alley.  Write  full  details  to:  Bing 
;  Bogan,  Galion  (Ohio)  Inquirer. 

j  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  night  situa- 
I  tion  open  on  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
Goo<l  i>ay.  37' 5  hours,  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  after  one  year,  three  weeks  vaca- 
'  tion  after  five  years,  six  paid  holidays. 

retirement  plan,  company  participation 
.  in  health  and  accident,  loss  of  time 
and  life  insurance.  air-conditione»l  shop. 
Please  contact  Gene  Thomas,  sui>er- 
i  intendent,  Omaha  World-Herald.  14th 
&  I)o<lge,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68102. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  <laily 
newapa|>er  in  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Inter¬ 
types  with  TTS.  $135  per  week.  .37’o 
hours,  company  lienefits.  lobster  shift. 
Full  details  with  first  letter.  Write  Box 
;  1795,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

!  Photoengrarers 

ROUTER  PROOE'eR  who  can  assist 
with  Dow  Etching.  Night  shift.  31^ 
hours.  5-day  week,  $136.50  per  week. 
Union  or  non-union.  Box  1682.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

PHOTOBNOBAVBRS  PHOTOOUAPHER 
halftone  and  line,  day  shift  37%  hours. 
5-day  week,  $132.50  per  week.  Union 
or  non-union.  Box  16M.  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
.  lisher. 

j  PHO’TO-ENGRAVER.  Must  1«  experi- 
i  enced  in  all  phases.  Steady  situation. 

;  Vacation,  insurance,  pension  plan.  The 
,  Standard-Times,  New  Be<Iford.  Mass. 
02742. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— Ebc- 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  ini¬ 
tiative.  ability  to  direct  personnel  and 
move  flow  of  news  copy  on  time.  Must 
have  “know  how"  of  ’ITS  operation. 
Medium  size  morning  newspaper.  Send 
complete  resume  in  first  letter.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'TAKE  CHAROB"  OENBRAL  FOREMAN 
fast-growing  76.000  daily.  Area  5.  In¬ 
terested  only  in  man  with  proven 
ability,  production,  personnel  and  new 
processes.  Ekill  resume,  please.  Box 
1685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 


:  COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIALIST 

i  Immetliate  openiiiR  for  an  out- 
'  standinR  youiiR  man,  25  to  35, 
•  to  carry  full  responsibility  for 
the  production  of  the  Company’s 
new  mapazine;  and  share  re- 
i  sponsibility  for  firm’s  communi¬ 
cation  activities — including  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  community  adver¬ 
tising,  press  relations  and 
speechwriting. 

Company  employs  over  10,- 
000  and  has  an  outstanding 
growth  record.  Multiple  plants. 
Offices  located  in  Midwest. 

The  man  applying  should  be 
a  college  graduate.  Journalism 
major  preferred.  A  minimum  of 
3  years’  experience  in  news  re¬ 
porting,  magazine  production 
I  and  editing,  copywriting  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  desired.  Must 
j  have  capacity  for  writing  well 
j  on  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and 
I  be  able  to  work  closely  with  top 
I  management.  This  is  a  challeng- 
1  ing  and  difficult  assignment,  but 
I  both  starting  salary  and  oppor- 
I  (unities  are  well  above  average. 

I  In  reply,  send  resume  including 
1  occupational  goals  and  salary 
lequirements  to: 

i  Box  1757  Editor  &  Publisher 


vERSA’ni.E  rriu.iCA’noNs  writer 
for  N.Y.  State  college.  Ekind-raizing 
material,  catalogues,  brochure*,  etc. 
Photography  and  layout  experience 
helpful.  Excellent  opi>ortunity  with 
gn>wing  institution.  Box  1804.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

'Trainee  position  for  recent  Col- 
lege  Grad  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  one  of  the  crafts, 
either  on  a  weekly  or  a  small 
daily.  Excellent  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  a  leading  publisher 
for  ambitious  man  who  is  hard 
working  and  can  relocate. 
Training  will  be  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agement  including  Labor  Re¬ 
lations. 

Please  state  complete  details 
including  salary  requirements 
to: 

BOX  1755 
Editor  &  Publisher 


SALESMAN  OP  PRINTING  EQUIPMKMT- 
Upper  Midwest  firm  representing  th* 
finest  Graphic  Art*  equipment  needs 
traveling  representative.  Compensation 
I  open  dependent  on  experienM.  Newi- 
I  paper  printing  and  publishing  ^k- 
;  ground  necessary.  Selling  experience 
!  very  helpful.  Our  employees  know 
I  about  this  opening.  All  replies  will  b* 

!  held  confidential.  Write  Box  1648. 
Eklitor  &  Pubiisher. 

I  SALES  REPREISEINTATIVES— Nation¬ 
al  producer  of  typesetting  equipment 
has  a  number  of  attractive  sales  oP*"'  | 
ings  that  must  be  fille<l  at  once.  Ij  i 
you  have  a  Graphic  Arts  background  , 
and  sales  experience,  apply  at  once  bl 
sending  resume  and  salary  requirements  | 

'  to  Box  1805,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

I  TRADE  SCHOOLS _ _ 

j  Linotype  School 

I  OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
I  LOGAN.  OHIO  48138 

Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
'  EVee  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


newspaper-wire  service  back¬ 
ground.  MA  Journalism;  seeks  junior 
oollesc  or  college  teaching  post.  Box 
1628.  Kiditor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


GH2IBRAL  MANAGER 
Expert  on  sates  increase,  cost  control, 
prc^uet  improvement,  contract  negotia¬ 
tion  and  application.  Experienced  all 
deparinients.  Long  record  of  profit  in¬ 
creases.  In  mid-40’s.  Available  right 
now.  Box  1666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROnUfTION  DIRECTOR  of  medium 
or  larpe  paper.  General  Manager  or  as¬ 
sistant  of  .small  daily.  Unexcell«l  back¬ 
ground  in  Photocomimsition.  full  color 
web  oifset.  plant  layout,  business,  pro- 
motiun.'d  advertising  and  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  Degree  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  with  a  major  in  advertising;  some 
i-omputer  exjwrience.  P'amily  man,  age 
;tS.  Write  Box  1753.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Photography 


NEED  THOROUGH.  EXACT  COPY, 
CAPABLE  DESKMAN? 
Aggressive,  devoted  sports,  general 
newsman,  26,  married,  4  years'  daily 
experience,  seeks  iiermanent  position 
any-sized  Wisconsin-Michigan  staff. 
Wrsonal  interview  desired.  Box  1731. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS-NEWS-COLUMNIST 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  for 
80.000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  immediately  in  California,  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  Boston  area,  N.Y.C.,  or 
Washington.  D.C..  area  with  a  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  1677,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OHIO  EDITOR  of  lively  daily  seeks  re¬ 
locate  in  Midwest.  Personal  reasons. 
To|>-tlight.  well-paid  newsman.  Box 
1703.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  SPORTS  injITOB-WKITBH- COLUMNIST 
I  medium-sized  daily  seeks  change.  Col- 
I  lege  graduate,  4  years’  full-time  expe- 
j  rience.  award-winning  columnist.  Box 
{  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIX  YEARS’  WIRE  SERVICE  in  ma¬ 
jor  bureau— can  handle  any  assignment 
from  mayhem  to  musicals;  fast,  accu¬ 
rate  writer :  strong  on  interviews,  fea¬ 
tures,  new  angles  on  stories.  Marrie<l, 
re8|>onsible,  sober.  Prefer  midwest  but 
will  consider  right  offer  from  any¬ 
where,  U.S.A.  Security  of  utmost  im- 
l)ortance.  Bo.x  1798,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AWARD-WINNING 
NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  change.  Ten  years’  experience 
with  same  paper.  Will  work  long  hours 
I  for  right  iiay.  Box  1806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 


21-YEAR-OLD  FEMALE  Ixlitor-in- 
Chief  big-10  daily  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  iKisition  in  or  near  large 
city.  June  grad  in  economics.  Looking 
for  opjMirtunity  to  advance.  Box  1769, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


"LITTLE  MERCHANT"  EXPERT 
Complete  iirogram  for  building  circu¬ 
lation  and  good  will  through  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Training.  Familiar  with  all 
phases.  For  resume  and  details,  write 
Bo.\  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BA  ENGLISH.  ’64  GRAD— edited  col¬ 
lege  publications.  Pi  Delta  Sigma — 
seeks  ixisition  as  editorial  assistant  or 
copy  spot.  Bo.x  1756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


!  VERSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER.  34. 
I  married,  family.  Ten  years’  exiierience. 
I  Seeking  position  in  college  town,  /ones 
6  or  8.  College  grad.  Top  references. 
Bo.x  1778.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rOUGH  SITUATION  ? 
Result-getting  CM  seeks  challenging 
spot  on  .50  to  126,000  daily.  Good  ad¬ 
ministrator —top  record  and  references. 
Presently  employed  as  CM.  Box  1762, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IIUDDIXO  FOREIGN  COURESI’ONDEN’r 
seeks  stimulating  work  in  International 
affairs;  well-traveled;  S|>eak8  French, 
German,  Swedish ;  takes  photographs; 
J-grad  ’65.  Box  1807,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  NEWSMAN,  expe- 
riencetl.  .seeks  challenging,  rewarding 
IHisition  on  daily.  Background ;  sports, 
government,  foreign  affairs.  B.A,  de¬ 
gree,  23  will  travel.  Box  1766.  Eslitor 
&  Publisher. 


WASHING’ntN  .MAG.tZI.VE  RKl'ORTrai. 
scientific-general,  seeks  new  affiliation. 
Write  Box  1774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  25,  marrietl,  seeks 
job  with  employer  who  wouldn’t  mind 
a  hardworking,  talented  allrounder 
(without  a  college  degree).  Excellent 
references.  Present  pay  averages  $120. 
Bo.x  1796,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CAM  desires  advance  to  50-100,000  pa¬ 
per  by  September.  Prefer  midwest.  Rec¬ 
ord  production,  competitive  market. 
Age  40.  married.  Require  5-figure  in¬ 
come.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  DESKMAN  —  High  -  level,  all  -  facet 
I  craftsman  seeks  return  to  desk  after 
1  sojourn  in  public  relations.  Eighteen- 
I  year  background  on  top  echelon  dailies. 

I  Box  1801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  copy  desk 
man  seeks  challenging  and  permanent 
siKit.  Good  on  heads — excellent  on  lay¬ 
out  and  editing;  handle  slot,  makeup. 
Box  1797,  EUitor  &  Publisher. 


CAM — 25  Years’  experience  (25-330,- 
000).  Aggressive — producer!  Now  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1726,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR 
MANAGING  EDITOR 


Employment  Agencies 


Editorial 


ENERGETIC,  EXPERIENCED 
Photographer-Reporter  seeks  hard,  fast 
work  with  advancement  opportunity. 
June  grad,  B.S.  photo-journalism,  Bos¬ 
ton  U.  Box  1667,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


I’D  RA’THER  SWITCH 
than  fight.  Versatile,  offset-oriented 
editor.  Two  hot-to-cold  changes  under 
my  belt.  Salary  negotiable — all  advice 
free.  Box  1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


An  editor  on  nation’s  must  re- 
8|>ected  newsi)aper  seeks  i>ermnnent 
liosition  with  small  or  medium 
daily.  Sixteen  years  on  large  and 
small  dailies,  including  |M>8ts  us 
managing  editor  and  eclitorial 
writer.  Ivy  League  honor  graduate; 
family.  Salary  less  important  than 
challenging  job  in  attractive  com¬ 
munity.  Can  move  soon  or  in  next 
few  months.  Replies  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Bo.x  1761,  Fxlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 


National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


EDITOR  —  Eixperience  directing  city, 
news,  feature  desks,  editorial  page. 
Offer  ability,  judgment  as  key  man  for 
career  executive  post.  Bo.x  1728,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


F^ALE  JUNE  GRAD  seeks  job  — 
dailies  or  magazines.  Zone  6.  Four 
years’  exi)erience  large  campus  daily. 
Box  1721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TORMER  magazine  writer,  as¬ 
sistant  editor — now  with  textbook  pub¬ 
lisher — wants  to  return  to  daily  dead- 
linM  and  people.  BA  journalism,  fe¬ 
male.  age  25.  Available  immediately. 
Bo.x  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ENGLISHMAN,  41,  contemplating  im¬ 
migration,  welcomes  inquiries.  E.xeru- 
tive  on  leading  conservative  <laily;  for¬ 
mer  weekly  etiitor.  Married,  children. 
Now  in  U.S.  on  vacation.  Preferably 
Zones  8.  9.  Bo.x  1779,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WASHINGTON  "STRINGER"  JOB 

sought  by  government-p.r.  man.  Know 
government  agencies- White  Houso-Capi- 
tol  Hill  thoroughly.  Good  reporter.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  news  experience  includes 
top  weekly  magazine  and  p.r.  for  top 
industrial  firm.  Listed  in  "Who’s 
Who.’’ 

RESUME  ON  REQUEST 
Box  1694,  Editor  &  Publisher 


E.XPERIKXCEI)  (11  YRS.)  RKPORTER, 
35,  J-grad — now  government  PR  offi¬ 
cer — wants  challenging  new8pai)er.  tv. 
radio,  magazine  or  PR  ixist,  U.S.  or 
overseas.  Available  for  interviews  week 
May  23.  Phone  or  wire  details;  (AC 
202)  332-9088  Washington,  D.C. 


J-GRAD.  (XILLDGE  EDITOR,  wants 
first  newspaper  job.  Will  go  almost 
anywhere.  Available  July  1.  Box  1722, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARVARD  LAW  GRAD,  top  experi- 
I  ence  metro  daily,  seeks  imsition  cover¬ 
ing  law  on  national  level.  Bo.x  1763, 
I  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


MIDDLE-AGE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN. 
ex^rienced  in  writing,  photogrraphy 
and  cartooning — little  newspaper  expe* 
rience,  but  terrifically  wide  back* 
i  ?*^und — wants  job  with  possibilities 
m  Zonw  5.  6,  7  or  8.  Box  1637,  Editor 
*  «  Publisher, 


REP()RTER-I'EATURE  WRITEH.  10 
years  experience— mostly  daily;  pres- 
ently  on  weekly.  Getting  married, 
•’**’manent  spot  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  or  near  Pennsylvania.  Re- 


nime,  clippings.  Box  1716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MATURE  EDITOR  wants  to  relocate 
from  Midwest  to  Zone  9  (south).  Seeks 
top  or  lesser  8|>ot  on  medium  or  small 
weekly.  Goo<l  on  features,  civic  promo¬ 
tion,  iKilitics.  Available  after  July  1. 
Bo.x  1773,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 


NEED  SPARKLE  for  your  copy  desk, 
magazine  or  siiecial  section  ?  Young, 
aggressive  copy  desk  man  seeks  the 
right  combination.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Write  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  34,  .seeks  to  move  to  house 
organ.  Wide  experience  writing,  etliting 
layout,  photo.  Now  employed  metro 
daily  at  $8,000-plu8.  Prefer  West.  Box 
1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8c  publisher  for  May  22,  1965 


I  ENERGETIC  YOUNG  (38)  Production 
Manager,  experienced  in  press,  stereo. 

'  dispatch  and  control  systems  and  com- 
!  posing  room  procedures,  desires  loca- 
I  tion  in  progressive  newspaper.  Family 
\  man,  non-drinker,  cost-cutter.  Five 
I  years’  college  (3  Bus.  Admin,  2  Engr.). 
Sixteen  years’  experience  in  newspa¬ 
pers  of  50-M  class.  Prefer  non-union. 
Have  proven  ability.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendations.  Will  consider  buying  into 
small  newspaper,  or  production  of 
same.  Write  for  complete  resume  and 
photo.  Available  immediately.  Box  1679, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR.  30.  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  seeking  daily  desk/reixirting  po¬ 
sition.  College  graduate,  single.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Bo.x  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  NEWSROOM.  PRODUCmON 
problems?  Let  me  solve  them  for  you. 

;  Prize-winner  with  all-around  experi¬ 
ence  seeking  permanent,  but  not  re¬ 
tiring  position.  Degree.  API,  married, 
family.  Money  important,  tool  Box 
1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or 
MECHANICAL  SUPERIN’TENDENT 
on  daily  newspaper.  Eighteen  years’  su¬ 
pervisory  experience,  letterpress  and 
offset  web.  hot  type  and  photocomp; 
extensive  experience  press,  stereo  and 
composing  departments.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  feature 
writer  and  college  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  seeks  return  to  public  relations 
field.  Cornell  University  graduate.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Box  1713,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PR  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  for 
corporation.  Heavy  defense,  electronics 
with  top  companies.  Fifteen  years’  all 
phases  PR—  shirt-sleeve  to  supervisory. 
Newspaper  background.  College  grad, 
age  36.  Will  relocate.  Bo.x  1803,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Special  Services 


WANT  A  ’TV  EDITOR?  Try  us.  We 
can  save  you  money,  send  you  first- 
rate  material.  Services  include  ’TV 
crossword  puzzles,  cartoons,  features, 
etc.,  plus  weekly  TV  program  log  for 
your  area.  Rates  and  samples  u|K>n  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  FREE  LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy,  art, 
articles,  books,  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story, 
research,  promotion,  speeches,  foreign. 

"All  phases  of  commuHtcations" 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


1  TTS  OPERATOR,  California  area. 
I  Heavy  ex|>erience — fast  and  accurate. 
Box  17C6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  33,  mnrrie<l ;  lU 
years’  newspaper  exi)erience;  also 
magazine;  wants  position  with  organi¬ 
zation  desiring  talent  an<l  capability. 
Box  1791,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
Nationally-known  creative  photogra¬ 
pher  has  outgrown  present  ixtsition. 
Over  70  awards  in  past  4  years.  Chief 
Photographer  or  Roto  staff.  Young, 
family.  Best  references  —  outstanding 
portfolio.  Eixpects  top  salary  for  top 
work.  Future  important.  Box  1800. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tiaies  ®  80c  per  lint  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  9  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-maii  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  lint  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  <9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuofclay,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  Eve  averapt  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisher  resents  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


8S0  Third  Avo..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  New  Technology 


Shortly  after  World  War  II 
when  newspaper  operating  costs 
spiralled  upward  faster  than  at 
any  time  in  history  E&P  was 
calling  for  more  research  on 
new  production  methods,  sup¬ 
porting  the  formation  of  the 
ANPA  research  department  and 
laboratory,  and  occasionally  say¬ 
ing  that  newspapers  were  using 
the  same  basic  techniques  and 
equipment  they  had  been  using 
for  50  years  and  no  other  in¬ 
dustry  could  make  that  state¬ 
ment. 

How  times  have  changed! 

Now  when  anyone  talks  about 
automation  in  a  newspaper  plant 
the  thought  is  immediately  of 
computers.  But  a  lot  of  automa¬ 
tion,  a  lot  of  new  technologj', 
has  been  added  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  of  the  Louis- 
%'ille  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
talked  about  this  to  a  recent 
International  Press  Institute 
meeting  in  Quebec  City  and  it 
is  worth  reviewing  to  realize 
that  not  all  automation  is  com¬ 
puterized.  Mr.  Baker  said  that 
“in  the  last  10  years  or  so  there 
has  been  a  virtual  explosion  of 
innovation  so  that  now  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  ‘busting  out  all  over.’  ” 
He  listed  them  departmentally 
as  follows: 

*  *  * 

“/n  the  newsroom  we  have 
delivery  of  wire  copy  at  in¬ 
creased  speed,  the  delivery  of 
wire  copy  in  upper  and  lower 
case  form  and  in  teletypesetter 
tape  form,  the  application  of 
computers  to  the  organization 
and  transmission  of  matter  such 
as  sports  statistics,  security 
markets,  etc.,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  business  office  equipment 
to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  sta¬ 
tistical  and  clerical  matter. 

*‘In  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  we  have  the  development 
and  use  of  35  mm.  cameras,  the 
introduction  of  films  of  high- 
speech  characteristics,  the  auto¬ 
matic  processing  of  film,  the 
automatic  printing  of  pictures, 
the  high-speed  development  and 
fixing  of  prints,  and  the  advent 
of  negative  color. 

“The  library  has  seen  the 
microfilming  of  files,  both  of 
full  papers  and  clips,  the  use 
of  copying  machines  for  fast 
reproduction,  the  fast  printing 
of  copies  from  microfilm,  and 
the  potential  application  of  com¬ 
puters  to  the  indexing,  filing  and 
retrieval  of  information. 
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“The  composing  room  has  un¬ 
dergone  the  most  drastic  trans¬ 
formation.  Here  the  changes  in¬ 
clude  the  use  of  photo  composi¬ 
tion,  the  application  of  paper 
and  metal  paste-up  procedures 
to  ad  composition,  of  higher 
speed  linecasting  machines,  of 
increased  and  sophisticated  uses 
of  punched  tape,  of  improved 
keyboards  some  of  which  are 
electrified  and  computerized,  and 
more  recently  the  direct  appli¬ 
cation  of  computers  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  hyphenation  and  justi¬ 
fication.  In  the  realm  of  real 
potentials  in  the  near  future  lie 
new  proofreading  systems  and, 
in  the  far  out  future,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  optical  scanners.  I  dis¬ 
count  the  idea  that  papers  may 
be  made  up  of  what  amounts  to 
a  television  screen  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

“The  engraving  department 
has  seen  the  advent  of  auto¬ 
matic  etching  machines  for  both 
magnesium  and  zinc,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  dycril  plates,  the  use 
of  highly  automated  cameras 
using  roll  film  and  improved 
techniques  of  printing  and  de¬ 
veloping. 

“In  the  stereotype  department 
there  arrived  the  no  pack  mat, 
the  direct  pressure  molding  ma¬ 
chine,  central  remelt,  piping  of 
molten  metal,  direct  pressure 
molding  and  automatic  plate 
casters  and  shavers  requiring 
only  one  or  two  men  for  opera¬ 
tion. 

“The  mailroom  has  its  auto¬ 
matic  labelling  devices,  counter- 
stackers,  bottom  wrap  machines, 
stuffing  machines,  improved  ty¬ 
ing  machines  and  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  conveying  and  dispatch¬ 
ing  equipment.  Just  around  the 
comer  lies  the  possibility  of 
computerizing  the  galley  opera¬ 
tion. 

“The  pressroom  has  probably 
undergone  less  change  except 
for  smaller  papers  which  have 
gone  to  offset  printing.  Among 
the  bigger  papers  the  principal 
changes  have  been  in  increased 
speeds,  faster  and  more  auto¬ 
matic  pasters,  better  inking  sys¬ 
tems,  and  greatly  increased 
printing  of  color. 

“In  those  accounting  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  which  use  punch  card 
equipment,  there  is  almost  no 
hand  boojtkeeping  left.  In  fact, 
automatic  business  machines  of 
all  kinds  have  affected  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  business  and  accounting 
methods.” 


Mr.  Baker  concluded: 

“The  printing  and  publishing 
industry  in  general  and  the 
newspaper  business  in  particular 
are  in  the  throes  of  technologi¬ 
cal  change  and  innovation  and 
this  convulsion  is  probably  far 
from  being  completed.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  there  was  such  a 
long  period  of  no  appreciable 
change  that  the  present  revolu¬ 
tion  is  so  extensive.  The  change 
is  having  its  greatest  impact 
upon  the  production  departments 
and  upon  the  business  offices, 
but  the  effects  are  felt  through¬ 
out.  One  effect  of  this  change  is 
to  reduce  employment  in  the 
areas  affected  and  this  potential 
creates  a  delicate  labor  relations 
situation  which  must  be  han¬ 
dled  with  as  much  skill  and  un¬ 
derstanding  as  possible.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  avoid 
layoff  and  to  let  reduction  in 
employment  be  accomplished  by 
attrition. 

“It  can  be  expected  that  re¬ 
duction  in  total  employment  in 
the  newspaper  business  result¬ 
ing  from  technological  change 
will  be  offset  by  increases  in  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.  And  it  is  also  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  total  effect  of  change 
upon  the  newspaper  business  it¬ 
self  will  be  increased  efficiency 
and  a  better  product  —  better 
printed,  better  organized  and 
edited  and  delivered  more  rapid¬ 
ly.” 

• 

Walts  PR  Director 
For  Western  Union 

Appointment  of  William  H. 
Watts  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  Western  Union  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Edward  F.  Sanger, 
vicepresident  of  public  relations 
and  advertising. 

Formerly  publicity  director, 
Mr.  Watts  has  been  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  at  Western 
Union  since  1951,  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector.  He  entered  Western  Un¬ 
ion  service  as  a  clerk  at  El  Paso, 
Texas  in  1925. 

• 

Heller  Retires 

Stroudsbitrg,  Pa. 

Horace  G.  Heller  has  retired 
as  general  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Pocowo  (Pa.)  Record, 
and  F.  Philip  Blake,  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  general  manager. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
James  H.  Ottaway  Sr.,  president 
of  the  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio,  Inc.  owner  of  the  Pocono 
Record  and  the  Middletown 
Times-Herald-Record.  Mr.  Otta¬ 
way  said  that  Heller  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  the  Record  as  a 
consultant.  Health  considera¬ 
tions  were  given  as  Heller’s 
motivation  for  retirement. 


Study  Shows  PR 
Men  Get  Up 
To  «30,700 

Meriden,  n.  h. 

A  survey  conducted  by  PR 
Reporter,  weekly  newsletter  pub 
lished  by  Robert  L.  Barbour, 
shows  public  relations  men  own¬ 
ing  their  own  firms  earn  incomes 
up  to  $30,700  a  year. 

This  was  the  average  in  the 
midwest  among  owners,  pai  tners 
and  top  officials  of  Pit  firms.  I 
Overall  average  of  those  in  the 
same  category  was  $25,000.  The 
average  income  of  corporate 
vicepresidents-pr  and  PR  direc¬ 
tors  was  $21,000. 

There  were  800  respondents  to 
the  questionnaire  which  went  to 
PR  men  in  50  states.  Of  those 
answering  40%  were  corporate 
PR  vicepresidents  or  directors; 
17%  were  PR  directors  of  trade 
associations;  the  balance  were 
university,  government,  military, 
hospital  and  miscellaneous  PR 
executives  and  technicians. 

The  composite  respondent  was 
43-years-old,  a  college  graduate 
(14%  with  a  master’s  or  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree),  a  member  of  a 
country  club  and  owner  of  two 
cars  (Ford  nosed  out  Chevrolet 
for  first  place;  Buick  &  Pontiac 
vied  for  third). 

Corporate  vicepresidents  and 
PR  directors  in  the  east  aver¬ 
aged  an  income  of  $24,000  a  year 
compared  to  $20,300  in  the 
south,  $17,800  in  the  midwest, 
$15,000  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
$17,000  in  Canada.  Among  the 
owners  and  others  in  PR  firms 
the  eastern  average  income  was 
$24,800;  southern,  $20,500;  west 
coast,  $26,300  and  in  Canada 
$18,000,  besides  the  midwest’s 
top  $30,700. 

PR  executives  and  counsellors 
put  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at 
the  top  of  their  list  of  national 
publications  read.  Others  in 
order  of  readership  were  Time, 
Business  Week,  New  York 
Times,  Newsweek,  and  US, 
News  and  World  Report.  Two 
trade  papers  named  were  EWTOB 
&  Publisher  and  Advertising 
Age. 

AP  Wire  Service 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Associated  Press  teletype  wire 
service  has  been  installed  in  the 
Journalism  Department  at  Calij 
fornia  State  Polytechnic  Collet 
here.  Wire  service  will  be  a  part} 
of  the  instructional  program  on 
a  one-year  trial  basis,  said  Rob 
ert  McKnight,  head  of  the  Jour 
nalism  Department.  He  ex 
plained  that  wire  service  wil 
aid  use  of  late  news  in  El  Mus 
tang,  campus  newspaper. 
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You  share  the  credit  for  this  picture 


You  might  interpret  this  chart  line 
by  saying: 

“We  all  know  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  and  up  and  up  . . .  but 
electricity  for  our  homes  is  a  better 
buy  than  ever;  the  investor-owned 
electric  companies  must  be  doing  a 
good  job.” 

True.  But  you  and  your  family 
have  had  a  share  in  all  this.  All  over 
America  millions  of  men,  women— 
and  children,  too— are  calling  upon 
electric  service  to  do  more  and  more 


for  them  every  day.  And  in  a  free 
economy,  such  increasing  use  keeps 
good  things  happening. 

It's  part  of  business  management 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  in¬ 
creased  volume  pay  off  in  low  prices 
. . .  with  added  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  aimed  at  reducing  costs  . . . 
with  advances  in  production  effi¬ 
ciency  . .  .  with  all  the  other  things 
that  go  with  imaginative  and  pro¬ 
gressive  business  operation. 

And  this  sort  of  progress  is  going 


to  keep  right  on  with  most  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  electric  service  in  the  hands  of 
business -managed,  investor-owned 
companies.  These  companies— more 
than  300  of  them  across  the  nation 
—and  the  business  way  of  doing 
things  assure  you  a  continued  abun¬ 
dance  of  low-priced  electric  service 
in  all  the  years  ahead. 

Ym'vc  g«t  good  things  going  for  yon  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

"Names  of  sponsormi  companies  available  to  you  through  this  magatine 
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...in  JustTwo  Decades 
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